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Oleic acid (Red Oil) is a versatile product fitted for To advise on such problems is the function of the 
important uses in many fields . . . uses for which Sales Service and Development Departments of 
there is no adequate substitute. In every case it is Emery. They are ready to help you. 


important to define the job to be done before select- 
Emery Red Oils provide: 
ing the red oil with specifications to fit. For ex- 
Wider range of characteristics 
ample, color may not always be important but 
Standard grades for specific uses 





color stability frequently is. Lowest titre may be ; : ; 
Uniformity in specifications 
essential; on the other hand, regular titres may 


suffice. No matter, specifications are flexible enough *Elaine is the trade mark for all Emery Red Oils 


to provide grades for every use. (Oleic Acids) 
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N FTER listening for two days to soap 
makers and oil and fat experts discuss 
the oil and fat outlook, we still had far 

from a clear picture of the future in our mind. 
At the Potash Soap meeting in Cleveland and at 
the Soap and Glycerine Producers gathering in 
New York, at least a dozen persons, all with long 
experience in the fat and oil markets, presented 
their views. With only one exception, these 
speakers predicted a continued acute shortage of 
oils and fats, a long continued world shortage 
lasting from one to three years. The exception 
happened to be the head of a small west-coast 
He contended that with the 
present prices for fats and oils, the highest in 


soap company. 


history, resistance to consumption, and the urge 
for production and for the release of any avail- 
able stocks would be so great that the shortage 
would not last nearly as long as we are inclined to 
believe simply from studying anticipated crop 
and slaughter figures. 


In looking back again over the fat and oil 
markets since 1920, we find ourselves more in 
agreement with this lone coast soaper than with 
the other eleven experts. Over the years, foreign 
reports on oils and fats have not always been 
reliable. Stock positions often have been de- 
liberately misrepresented for market reasons. 
When our fat and oil experts estimate a U. S. net 
importation for 1947 at a quarter-billion pounds, 
frankly we think they are talking through their 
hats, especially in a twenty-two cent American 
tallow market, with other oils priced propor- 
tionately high. Unless exports are greatly in ex- 
cess of the now estimated billion pounds, our 
guess is that this quarter-billion net import figure 
will prove far off on the low side. 


Realizing that we cannot extract blood from 
a turnip, nor oils and fats from stone, we are 
deeply impressed by the reams of statistics on 
oil and fat stocks and potential production. 
Naturally, the packers and renderers know their 
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position on tallow and grease stocks, — know 
that these are far below pre-war averages. Our 
position on stocks of vegetable oils is known. But 


we do not know what is going to be produced 
over the balance of this year. We only think 
that we do. We do not know what is going to 
develop in Africa, in the Philippines, in the East 
Indies, in Asia, or even in the U. S. for that 
matter. Carefully planned international agree- 
ments for world-wide oil and fat allocation could 


go awry. 


At present prices, every drop of fat from 
every ounce of raw material will be squeezed out. 
The pressure to produce more fat everywhere, and 
quickly, to catch the high prices will be greater 
than ever before. High price in the past has been 
a magic wand in time of acute scarcities. It 
could be again. And this is why we feel that in 
spite of statistics to the contrary, the present oil 
and fat shortage is not going to last anywhere 
near as long as the experts have predicted. 


OMETHING like ten per cent of all fat 
which went to American soap kettles last 
year was salvaged household grease. Ac- 

cording to the report of the Fat Salvage Com- 
mittee, this fat was collected at a cost of four- 
fifths of a cent per pound. But this was not the 
cost of the fat to soapers who bought it from the 
renderers, nor was it the cost of the grease to the 
renderers. The figure represents the dollar con- 
tributions of the soap and rendering industries 
divided by the number of pounds of grease col- 
lected. In short, it was the cost of the fat collec- 
tion campaign in 1946, and not the cost of the fat. 


To the renderers who gathered up the fat from 
thousands of butcher shops, and to the soapers 
who used the finished grease in their kettles ,the 
cost was the same as any equivalent fat which 
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Neither 
soapers nor renderers saved any money in buying 


they might buy on the open market. 


None was ever 
In fact, it cost all 


and using this salvaged grease. 
earmarked for special users. 
contributors to the Fat Salvage Campaign a 
higher price than they might have paid were there 
no contribution involved. But so great has been 
the need for more fat and grease, that the four- 
fifths of a cent per pound added to the cost is in 
reality negligible. The fundamental need has 
been to get more fat to make more soap, and this 
is the purpose for which the salvage campaign 
has worked out so well. 

Remembering the loose accusations about soap 
makers and salvaged fat which were being kicked 
around Washington a few months back, and 
feeling that this four-fifths cent per pound cost 
figure in the salvage committee report might be 
misunderstood, we hasten to place this ABC ex- 
planation of the situation in the printed record. 


Y 


OAP sales in several sections of the industry 
did not take long to reflect the effects of 
Sales dropped. 
soapers display their fear of current fat and oil 


higher prices. Just as 
prices by hand-to-mouth buying, soap consumers 
have cut the unit size of their purchases. The 
reduction in sales volume has been reported most 
pronounced in potash soaps and shampoos, soap 
powders, specialties and certain bulk soap items. 
In spite of the high cost of oils and fats, price 
cutting in some products was quick to develop. 
In fact, a few prices which were quoted earlier 
this month indicated that a number of soapers 
had become slightly panicky over the drop in 
volume. The prices in question appeared to bear 
little relation to replacement costs. 

Irrespective of the rise or fall in soap sales 
volume, an honest appraisal of the current oil and 
fat market shows that recent advances in soap 
prices, including the potash and specialty soaps, 
have been modest indeed. Oils and fats have more 
than doubled in cost. Soap prices have moved 
up on an average of fifty per cent. When we 
consider that raw material cost in soap represents 
close to three-quarters of the whole cost, there 


can be no just quarrel with this price advance. 
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And since prices were moved up, nothing has 
happened to warrant that they be cut back. Only 
a decline in demand which has engendered panic 
in some quarters might be the excuse for a re- 
Thus, we feel that those who have 
been quick to cut prices are mostly digging them- 


duction. 
selves into a hole. Until the raw material price 
situation changes materially, no sensible justifica- 
tion for a cut in any soap price exists. 


Y 


TILL they come, — these requests from 
ex-service men who want to know how to 
get into the soap business. The latest appeal 

to us is from “two Ex-G I Joes who are deter- 
mined to go into the soap business” and they 
want a copy of a book which will tell them how 
to do it, — with formulas. Every time one of 
these letters comes in we realize what a line of 
baloney must have been passed out to these poor 
misguided souls by the glib-tongued orators of the 
Army and Navy separation centers, and how 
many veterans have been sent on futile quests to 
the end of the rainbow. 

Whoever originated this “go in business for 
yourself” idea which seams to have imbued so 
many thousands of veterans leaving the service, 
should have been shot long since. It has caused 
numberless headaches which sound, sensible advice 
could have avoided. It has convinced many a 
veteran that he who works for somebody else is 
a sucker. Don’t make money for some boss. 
Make it for yourself. Go into the soap business. 
It’s easy. You don’t have to know anything. 
Just write to the trade magazine and they'll tell 
you how. Look at all the money the big soap 
companies make. Why not grab off some of it? 
Go into the soap business for yourself! 

Not wishing to injure their feelings in waking 
these veterans from their dreams of a soap empire, 
we have been most kind in our attempts to dis- 
suade them. But we are reaching the end of our 
string of patience. And still the letters come. 
We wish that we could locate the great Army or 
Navy “brain” who first originated this business- 
for-yourself idea. We have a message for his 
ears alone. 
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SOAP 


sponsored by the 


industry meeting 
Asso- 
ciation of American Soap 


| & Glycerine Producers 
| ) 


i ———'| was held at the Waldorf- 





Astoria, New York, January 22, the 
largest gathering in the twenty-year 
history of the organization, with 250 
persons attending. A new president 
was elected, George A. Wrisley of Allen 
B. Wrisley Co., 
R. R. 
Gamble Co., 


vice-presidents 


Chicago, who suc- 
ceeds Deupree of Procter & 
Cincinnati. Regional 
named as fol- 
Allen of Par 
Soap Co., Oakland, Calif.; mid-west, 
Fugene A. Moss of Swift & Co., Chi- 


cago; and east, E. H. Little of Col- 


were 


lows: far west, T. E. 


gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City. 
N. S. Dahl of John T. Stanley Co., 
New 


Roscoe C. Edlund, who is association 


York, was re-elected treasurer. 
manager continues also as secretary 
of the association. 

In addition to the above officers 
the following were elected as directors 
of the association for the coming 
year: R. R. Deupree of Procter and 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati; H. Dock of M. 
Werk Co., Cincinnati; L. J. Evans of 
Iowa Soap Co., Burlington, Iowa; 
D. M. Flick of Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago; C. G. Fox of Fels & Co., Phila- 
B. Hurlburt of J. B. Wil- 
Conn.; V. 


& Sons, 


delphia; E. 
liams Co., Glastonbury, 
Eavenson 
Camden, N. J.; C. 
Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass.; 
C. D. Poland of Poland Soap Works, 


Anniston, Alabama, and W. F. 


Levinson of Jf. 


Luckman of 


Straub 
of Antiseptol Company, Chicago. 
The background for subsequent 
panel discussion of various important 
industry problems was set by the first 
speaker, Howard R. Bowen, economist 
with the Irving Trust Company, New 
York, who discussed “The Business 
Outlook”. 


tions, he 


There are strong indica- 
said, “of an approaching 


turning point in business, which, 


though by no means absolutely con- 
lusive, are sufficient to justify con- 
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Soap Assn. Meets, Elects Wrisley 





S an aftermath of war, the 
American soap industry finds 
itself surrounded by uncertain- 
Its problems 


ties on all sides. 


have multiplied many times since 
pre-war days. World-wide short- 
ages of oils and fats, scarcities of 
alkalies, and the effects of labor 
troubles in other basic industries 
such as coal and steel have inter- 
fered seriously with soap and 
glycerine manufacture. 


Recent rapid developments in 
the field of synthetic organic de- 


A statement by George Wrisley, president 
AASGP, to the American soap industry: 





tergents raise the question as to 
what extent these materials may 
offer serious future competition 
to soap. 


As our problems grow, I feel 
that the need for a closer associa- 
tion of all soap and glycerine 
manufacturers, large and small, 
within the ranks of the Associa- 
tion of American Soap & Gly- 
cerine Producers becomes great- 
er. In this changing world of 
chemical research, no one is cer- 
tain of the path ahead. We must 
be certain, however, that it is the 
soap industry, and not some other 
industry, which continues to sup- 
ply the detergent needs of the 
country. This entails every man- 
ufacturer in the industry being 
alert and well informed. I can 
think of no better means to this 
end than a more active and more 
closely cooperative industry asso- 
ciation. As the newly elected 
president of the Association of 
American Soap & Glycerine Pro- 
ducers, I want to assure every 
American soap and glycerine 
manufacturer that the Asso- 
ciation stands ready to serve him 
better than ever. 


George Wrisley 














siderable caution.” Mr. Bowen indi- 
cated that economists are in general 
agreement that the recent boom will 
not continue through 1947 and that 
we are approaching the end of the 
inflationary period. 

Federal expenditures are de- 
clining and will probably continue to 
decline. Consumer purchases of non- 
durable goods are declining. Pur- 
chasing to build up depleted inven- 


tories will probably taper off very 
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sharply after mid-1947. These three 
important factors may very well, be- 
fore the year is out, lead to a fairly 
national 


sharp drop in purchasing 


power. 


Tallow Stocks Low, Says Moss 
wees the future 
pects may be, 


participants in the various panel dis- 


pros- 


however, the 


cussions seemed to be in agreement 
that, at least for the moment, there 
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seems to be a tar larger demand lor 
lats and oils, alkalies, containers and 
packaging materials, etc. than can be 
met Ihe panel discussion on “Fats, 
Glycerine and Alkalies” was led by 
E. A. Moss of Swift & Co who pointed 
out that stocks of tallow and grease 
are currently at a low ebb, approxi 
mately half of the quantity normally 
stocked during pre-war days. Produc 
tion of tallow and grease amounted 
to approximately 1,700,000,000 Ibs. in 
1946, and estimated production for 
1947 is 1,800,000,000 Ibs., comparing 
with an average of 1,167,000,000 Ibs 
1941 


Yet in spite of this tremendous in 


in the five year period ending 
crease in production, the needs of the 
soap industry have not been met. Part 
of the reason, he reminded, has been 
due to the shortage of imported oils 
which in the pre-war days were a more 
important ingredient of American 
soaps. Where the pre-war soap kettle 
charge consisted normally of only 50 
to 60 per cent tallow and grease, it 
has during recent years gone up to 
75 per cent and higher, he reminded 
The continuation of fat salvage, and 
a possible increase in imports of fats 
and oils, were cited by Mr. Moss as 
elements of possible relief 

Wilder F. Breckenridge, man- 
ager of the American Fat Salvage Com- 
mittee reviewed the work of that com- 
mittee over the past four and a half 
years. Fat salvage supplied ten pet 
cent of the fats for soap manufacture 
during the war years, he said: with a 
total of 729,000,000 Ibs. of fat being 


recovered during the périod from 
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\ugust, 1942, to December, 1946, at a 
cost of approximately 4/5 cent per 
lb. In September, October and 
November of 1946, fat collections fell 
to a low level because of the acute 
meat shortage, reaching at the low 
point a rate of only 50,000,000 Ibs. per 
year. Since meat has become more 
plentiful, and collection agencies have 
been able to offer more attractive 
prices for salvaged fat, collections have 
again risen sharply. The most recent 
report for a week in mid-January 
shows that collections are now being 
made at the rate of 142,000,000 Ibs. 


per year. 


No Drop in Fat Prices—Lund 


HARLES E. LUND, chief of the 
C foodstuffs division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, predicted that, 
unless there is a general recession in 
business activity, a sharp break in fat 
and oil prices is unlikely before 1947- 
18 crop prospects become more defi- 
nitely predictable. He estimated 
domestic production this year at ap- 
proximately 8,900,000,000 Ibs. of fats 
and oils, both edible and inedible, 
which is to be supplemented by net 
imports of approximately 250,000,000 
lbs. With a potential unrestricted 
1917 consumption of 10,700,000,000 
lbs., this will mean a net deficit posi- 
tion for the United States of approxi- 
mately 1,600,000,000 Ibs. He pre- 
dicted that fat and oil inventories will 
continue to drop, reaching even low- 
er levels. 

Speaking of coconut oil, he re- 


ported that 1947 allocations of Philip- 
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pine copra to the United States may 
be only 300,000 long tons against the 
120,000 long tons shipped to us in 
1946 from the Philippine crop. The 
Philippines are currently producing 
at the rate of 720,000 long tons per 
vear. The United States wil get 
65,000,000 Ibs. of palm oil this year, 
he said, to be traded for an equal 
quantity of oils from our domestic 
production. This compares with nor- 
mal pre-war importation of 300,000,- 
000 Ibs. of palm oil annually. 

Little change in the outlook for 
tallow and grease supplies for the 
coming year was predicted by Roger 
E. Morse, James F. Morse Co., Rocks- 
bury, Mass., a former president of the 
National Renderers’ Association. Mr. 
Morse estimated for the coming year 
only 1,750,000,000 pounds production 
of tallow and grease as against 1,700, 
000,000 Ibs for 1946. United States’ 
allocation of coconut oil is expected 
to be cut to 600,000,000 pounds this 
year. Such factors indicate a sustained 
demand for fats and oils. It also ap- 
pears to Mr. Morse that farmers are 
tending to market at lighter weights, 
using a shorter feeding period in order 
to cash in on the good prices of early 
spring, thereby getting to market in 
advance of the decline they feel sure 
is coming soon. 

N. N. Dalton, chairman of the 
research committee of the Glycerine 
Producers Association, reported on the 
glycerine outlook. The glycerine sup- 
ply available during 1946, he said, in 
cluding imports, was between 175 and 


180 million pounds of absolute gly- 
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Left to right, E. H. Little, eastern 
vice-president of the Association of 
American Soap & Glycerine Producers; 
T. E Allen, Par Soap Co., western 
vice-president; E. A. Moss, Swift & 
Co., mid-western vice-president; N. S. 
Dah, John T. Stanley Co., treasurer, 
and Roscoe C. Edlund, manager and 
secretary of the AASGP. 


cerol. This was 45 per cent more than 


U. S. 
from 1935 to 1939. In spite of this 


average yearly disappearance 
remarkably high production, glycerine 
supplies are still insufficient to meet 
tremendously expanded demand. The 
short term outlook, said Mr. Dalton, 
is for a continuation of the shortage, 
as long as fat and oil supplies are de- 
ficient. On the long term basis, how 


ever, there may well be a domestic 
surplus of glycerine unless new uses 
which have been developed within 
the past few years continue to grow. 
Synthetic 


glycerine production is 


promised for 1948. 
Alkalies to Continue Scarce 
RTHUR B. CHADWICK, presi- 
dent of Solvay Sales Corp. spoke 
on the outlook for alkalies, predicting 
a continuing acute shortage of caustic 
soda and soda ash throughout 1947. 
U. S. soda ash productive capacity, he 
said, is approximately four and a half 
million tons, but only 3,200,000 tons 
of this output are available for sale. 
New plants now being built will ex- 
pand capacity by the beginning of 
1948 to approximately 5,100,000 tons. 
After making the necessary deductions 
for ash used by producers, he estimated 
that some 3,700,000 tons of ash will be 
available for sale during 1948. 
Capacity for production of caus- 
tic soda by the electrolytic process is 
currently at a level of 1,100,000 tons 
a year, said Mr. Chadwick, and when 
plants now under construction have 
been completed, capacity will advance 
to 1,200,000 tons. 


by the ammonia soda process will give 


Adding the output 
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a total available production of 1,900,- 


000 to 2,000,000 tons of caustic 


a year. Unless there is a world-wide 
recession, both caustic soda and soda 
ash figure to remain acutely short in 
1947, said M1 


(For the complete text of 


supply throughout 
Chadwick. 
Mr. Chadwick's address see 


Editor's Note.) 


pages 50 
and 51 of this issue. 

The next panel discussion took 
up the supply outlook on “Packages 
Willard F. Deven- 


eau of National Folding Box Co., New 


and Containers”. 


Haven, Conn., plenty of 


trouble ahead on supply of folding 


predicted 


boxes, during 1947, with demand con 
tinuing at a record high level. During 
1946, 2,000,000 tons of boxboard were 
1,385,000 in 1939, 


the last previous normal consumption 


processed, against 
year. To meet the acute shortage of 
board he urged all box users to do 
everything possible to encourage col- 
lection of waste paper. Domestic log- 
ging operations are gaining, he said, 
but the outlook for imported pulp is 
The 


boxes should remain strong through 


not encouraging. demand _ for 
out 1947, Mr. Deveneau believes, but 
output is now increasing, and should 
reach a level with demand sometime 
in 1948. The present level of demand, 
he feels certain, cannot continue. 
Harold M. Treen, president of 
the Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., and also president of 
the Fibre Box Association, reported 
that over 59 billion square feet of 
board were fabricated into corrugated 
and fibre boxes during 1946, which 
was 20 per cent above the level of 
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production for 1945, and 15 per cent 


above 1941, the previous record pro- 
1946 


output, he said, still did not tax the 


ductive year. The tremendous 
productive capacity of the industry, 
the bottleneck in this case being sup 
During 1946 
the industry processed over 4,300,000 


plies of container board. 


tons of container board, the highest 
total on record, and some 5 per cent 
ahead of the total for the previous 
year. The industry was able to pro- 


duce 20 per cent more containers 
from only 5 per cent more board, ine 
explained, only by reducing weights 
1947 


little further 


all along the line. For there 


seems to be prospect 
of an increase in output, as minimum 
safe tolerances have already been 
reached, and in some cases even passed. 

B. J. Adams of the purchasing 
department of John T. Stanley Co., 
New York, reported a scarce market 
for cotton bags, with little relief in 
sight. There is also a very tight posi- 
tion, he reported, in slack barrels and 
kegs, although barrel staves are a little 
more plentiful. 

William F. Rode, of the pur- 
chasing department of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co., reported on the outlook 
for metal packages, tubes, glass con- 
The 
other strikes, he said, have interfered 
with 
plate, with the result that manufac- 


tainers, etc. coal strike and 


seriously production of metal 


turers of metal containers are cur- 
rently being forced to allocate their 
production. Use of black plate instead 
of tin plate will necessarily continue 
The outlook for 


43 


for many packages. 








increased production of glass contain- 


ers is dubious because of the soda ash 
shortage. On tubes, Mr. Rode report- 
ed that the high price of lead (cur- 
rently 13 cents as against 414 cents 
pre-war) is a serious factor. He pre- 
dicted that eventually aluminum tubes 
may replace both lead and tin tubes 
to a large extent. 

Wesley Gates of the container 
division of Rheem Mfg. Co., New 
York, spoke briefly on the acute short- 
age of steel drums, indicating that 
the steel strike and the coal strike 
have been responsible for the present 
demoralized supply situation. 

Mr. Treen was asked if corru- 
gated box types in 1947 will take 
compression better than the present 
ones. He stated that they will have 
to measure up to higher standards. 
Mr. Deveneau, when asked what can 
be done to stimulate the campaign to 
collect waste paper, pointed out that 
the National Paper Board Association 
is trying to stimulate collections and 
is setting up a program for this pur- 
pose. He stressed the need of tying 
in such campaigns with some charity 
or educational objective. 

On the question of paper pro- 


duction, Dr. Louis T. Stevenson, 
economist of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association, New York, spoke 
briefly, 


stating that last year, pro- 


duction of paper was 58 per cent 
greater than in 1939. This figure, he 
said, does not include news print or 
building paper. He reported that 
there is a slight accumulation of in- 
ventory occurring and predicted that 
by mid-year the situation should be in 


balance. 
Following the group luncheon 
a special feature was provided by 


Ralph 
wanna, Inc., New York, and Dr. Ernest 


Stevenson of Givaudan-Dela- 
Guenther of Fritzsche Bros., Inc., who 
discussed “How a Soap Perfume is 
Created”. It 


such factors as tendency of the various 


was emphasized that 


aromatic ingredients to discolor soap, 
tendency to fade or change in an alka- 
line medium, and possible tendency 
to irritate the skin, are prime consid- 
erations in selection of the appropriate 


ingredients. Cost of course is an- 


other important factor, related to the 





as 





amount of the ingredient which it is 
necessary to use to secure the desired 
effect. 

Dr. Guenther reported on the 


development in the West Indies and 


South America of new sources of 
citronella, Java, vetivert and other 
essential oils to replace productive 
areas overrun by the Japs. Mr. 


Stevenson, speaking on the outlook 
for synthetic aromatics, indicated that 
in some respects producers are worse 
off today than they were during the 
war years. Strikes and raw material 
shortages have handicapped them sev- 
erely. A particular problem has been 
the advance in the cost of coal tar 
derivatives. ‘This will necessitate fur- 
ther moderate advances in aromatic 
chemical prices, he predicted. Prices 


on the isolates and derivatives of 
natural oils have had to follow the 
steep upward range of the market for 
natural oils. As the raw materials 
drop in price, he predicted, the de- 


rivatives will also become cheaper. 


afternoon session opened 


HE 
, oo a discussion of “The Asso- 


ciation and Its Services’, at which the 


new president of the association, 
George Wrisley, presided, and asked 
for suggestions from the members as 
to how the Association of American 
Soap and Glycerine Producers could 
expand its usefulness to its members 
and to the industry. A number of 
suggestions were advanced, that the 
association might consider more than 
one meeting a year, and that the an- 
nual meeting be extended beyond the 
customary one day, to afford members 
of the association an opportunity to 
become better acquainted. 

Other speakers suggested that 
smaller companies be encouraged to 
take a more active part in the affairs 

1 


of the association, and that they be 


asked to assume a more adequate 
share of the cost of running the asso- 
ciation. A further suggestion was ad- 
vanced that the association might well 
engage the services of public relations 
counsel to function in such situations 
as the present one where it seems 
imperative to get across to the public 
recent ad- 


the reasons behind the 


vances in soap prices. It was indicated 


that this suggestion, as well as others 
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proposed in the floor discussion, would 
be placed before the board of directors. 


HE panel on “Synthetic Deter- 
_ gael featured a talk by George 
L. Parkhurst, 
Chemical Co., San Francisco. 

Mr. Parkhurst pointed out that 


president of Oronite 


soap is itself a synthetic detergent, 
being a chemical product of an old 
recently developed 


rather than a 


chemical process. The principal dif- 
ference between soaps and the newer 
synthetics, he observed, is that the 
synthetics do not form lime curds in 
These products were first 
introduced in the field, 
where high price was not as great an 
obstacle to their use as that encoun- 


hard water. 
industrial 


tered in the household field. 

Mr. Parkhurst foresees a con- 
tinuing downward price trend in syn- 
thetic detergents and keener competi- 
tion with soaps. While predicting an 
increasing per capita consumption of 
all detergents, he sees synthetic deter- 
gent competition as inevitably detract- 
ing from sales which would otherwise 
go to soaps. If the sale of synthetics 


grows substantially, the eventual 
effect will of course be to force down 
the price of fats and oils, and to boost 
the price of glycerine, as the volume 
This 


would increase the advantage of the 


of soap manufacture drops. 
soap manufacturer, and would tend to 
limit the growth of synthetics for uses 
for which they are not outstandingly 
superior. 

One of the principal advantages 
of the synthetics, said Mr. Parkhurst, is 
the fact that as used they ordinarily 
include a high percentage of diluent 
or extender. This factor can be an 
important one in the export field, as 
it will be possible to ship the syn- 
thetic in concentrated form, adding 
the diluent upon arrival at the point 
of use. This speaker forecast a domes- 
tic market of at least a billion pounds 
of synthetics within a few years, in 
addition to a substantial additional 
quantity for export. 

The most important household 
use of synthetic detergents is current- 
ly in hard water areas. The synthetics 


should retain their advantage in these 


(Turn to Page 151) 
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J. L. BRENN 
W estern vice-president 


| OTASH SOAP ASSOCIA- 

TION held its first meet- 

ing at Hotel Cleveland, 

—————! Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 
14. Seventy representatives of potash 
firms attended. 


soap manufacturing 


Those attending the one-day session 
heard addresses on the outlook in the 
raw material markets, on steel drums, 
cans, cartons and other containers, on 
the future of the market for potash 
soaps and other soap specialties, and 
on synthetic detergent competition. 
At the close of the business sessions, a 
cocktail party and informal buffet sup- 
per were held. 

Herbert Kranich, president of 
the Kranich Soap Co., Brooklyn, who 
acted as interim chairman for the 
group, was elected first president of 
the new Association. Other officers 
chosen include J. L. Brenn, Hunting- 
ton Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, 
Ind., western vice-president; Leonard 
West 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y., eastern 


J. Oppenheimer, Disinfecting 
vice-president; Charles B. Solly, Harley 


Soap Co., Philadelphia, treasurer; 
\ndrew P. Federline, secretary. Other 
Bernard R. 


Service Co., 


lirectors elected were 


Freudenthal, Chemical 
Baltimore; Charles C. Gwinner, Crys- 


i| Soap & Chemical Co., Philadelphia; 
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ash Soapers 


HERBERT KRANICH 
President, Potash Soap Assn. 


M. J. Murphy, Jr., Murphy-Phoenix 
Co., Cieveland; F. J. Pollnow, Jr., 
Vestal Chemical Co., St. Louis; Carl E. 
Schaad, 


Distributing Co., Easton, Penna.; Al- 


Chemical Manufacturing & 
bert S. Selig, The Selig Co., Atlanta; 
S. Sanitary 
Specialties Jj. 
Zucker, State Chemical Manufacturing 


George L. Simmonds, U. 


Corp., Chicago; 
Co., Cleveland. 

Speaking on uniform cost ac- 
counting as an aid in business man- 
agement, Thomas W. Howard of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce outlined 
three main steps which should be 
taken by any industry group studying 
the matter. First, differences in cost 
factors for various basically different 
should be de- 


types of products 


termined. After an agreement that 
an examination of this problem is de- 
sired, a plan for collection of cost 
data must be prepared and this must 
be based on specified items in specified 
quantities. The object is to determine 
how cost methods differ. Such infor- 
mation when obtained is compiled 
with individual figures covered by con- 
fidential key numbers. 

Second, after compilation of 
such figures, they should be presented 
to a group of participating firms and 


the variations studied, and the figures 
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LEONARD J. OPPENHEIMER 
Eastern vice-president 


then referred to a conference of cost 
accountants, those who actually figure 
costs in the plants. No discussion of 
prices should take place at any time, 
only the costs as shown in the reports. 
The accountants should discuss their 
methods of determining costs and the 
variations in method from plant to 
plant. Third, if it is decided to go 
ahead with the plan of setting up a 
uniform cost accounting system, a cost 


should be 
This should be made up of 


accounting committee 
chosen. 
the participants’ own accountants, not 
outside certified public accountants. 
The success of any joint effort of this 
kind depends on the self-education of 
the industry or the group, he said. 
Sub-committees are helpful to make 
special studies of individual cost prob- 
lems. Through the assistance of the 
industry association office, a uniform 
cost accounting manual can be de- 
veloped for use. A few warnings are 
in order, according to Mr. Howard. 
The purpose is and must be solely to 
get at costs intelligently. Nothing 
which will influence prices or means 
of determining prices directly should 
be considered. The aim is to arrive at 
a uniform method to figure costs and 
not at the costs themselves. Average 


costs in any industry are meaningless. 
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CHARLES B. SOLLY 


Treasurer, Potash Soap Assn. 


Following the talk by Mr. Howard, a 
question and answet session was held 


on cost problems. 


ee, ten | Fat and Oil 


Supplies from Current Crop 


Reports” was the subject of a joint 
paper by Robert M. Walsh and Edgar 
L. Burtis of the Bureau of Agricul 
tural Economics, USDA Ihe salient 
features of this paper, delivered by 
Mr. Walsh, are published elsewhere in 
this issuc Mr. Burtis also spoke 
briefly on fats and oils, predicting a 
tight supply through next December 
at least. He gave current oil and fat 
production in the U.S. as nine billion 
pounds, stated imports would be less 
than a billion with a net import posi 
tion for 1947 of less than 500,000,000 
pounds. He stated this latter figure 
could drop to 200,000,000 pounds this 
year against a billion-and-half before 
the war. He said copra imports in 
1946 equalled 380,000,000 pounds of 
coconut oil and that the U/S. alloca 
tion from a larger Philippine produc 
tion would be about the same through 
this year 

As part of a Symposium on raw 
materials and containers, Fred Arden. 
Chief 


of the Civilian Production 


Inorganic Chemicals Division 


Adminis 
tration, spoke on caustic soda and 
other alkalies He stated that the 
world potash situation is improving 
and that the end of allocations may 
come by March 31. A heavy demand 
for agricultural potash over the past 
year has forced the resumption of gov 


ernment allocation. The demand for 


potash for use in soaps has grown 
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greatly over the past few years, he 


stated. The production of potassium 
carbonate rose to 10,000 tons in 1945 
the last year of available government 
figures. Caustic potash, including that 
used to make carbonate, went up trom 
35.000 tons in 1942 to 44,000 tons in 
1944 and 31,000 tons for the first 
seven months of 1945. 

In discussing caustic soda and 
ish, Mr. Arden said that demand will 
continue high as long as business ac 
tivity continues at present levels. Not 
enough caustic and ash are being made 
to meet current demands in spite of 
large increases in production, with 
soda ash being more scarce of the two 
He estimated that 300,000 tons of soda 
ash production were lost through 
strikes in 1946. But by the close of 
1947, he stated, the end of the short 
age should be well in sight if not past 
New caustic soda production coming 
in this year will aid in relieving the 
shortage of that material also. He 
said that-the phosphate shortage was 
directly tied up to the inability to ob 
trisodium 


tain alkalies to produce 


phosphate and other phosphates to 
meet current increased demand even 
though the phospate capacity is sufh 
cient. He foresaw little chance to in 


crease phosphate output this year 


AROLD P. FINNEY of the 
|; Steel Barrel Co., 
Cleveland, in outlining the causes of 
the present shortage of steel drums 
and pails stated that during the war 
due to increased demand and the in 
ability of producers to expand output 
drums were used over and over and 
worn out, and that from 50 to 100 
million of them disappeared from the 

Today 
99 


drum production is 22 million per 


market and no longer exist. 


year. Pre-war it was 18 million, but 
then augmented by a large excess of 
used barrels in circulation. He stated 
that coal and steel strikes plus con- 
tinued heavy demand were behind the 
present scarcity, also mentioning the 
freight car shortage especially for 
empty drums. The steel drum in- 
dustry can produce up to 40,000,000 
drums per year if it can get the steel 
he stated. 

Mr. Finney pointed out the im- 


pending problem in the use of cold- 
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ANDREW P. FEDERLINE 
Secretary, Potash Soap Assn. 


rolled steel sheets for barrels for 


potash soaps and other watet-con- 
taining materials, especially the mat- 
ter of rusting. Hot rolled sheets re- 
sist rust, he said, but the cold rolled 
do not. Even 24 hours exposure starts 
rusting. New coatings and linings 
must be found to meet the conditions 
imposed on potash soapers by the cold- 
rolled drums of the future, he stated. 

Arnold L. Crowell of the Ohio 
Boxboard Co. led the discussion on 
boxes, shipping containers and other 
paper products. Not only are all box 
products scarce, he stated, but all raw 
materials have been acutely scarce, 
equal in every way to the critical situa- 
tion in oils and fats. The basic diffi- 
culty lies in the serious paperboard 
situation. The consumption trend in 
paperboard has far outstripped the 
ability to build new mill units during 
the past few years and it is currently 
impossible to meet demand with present 
capacity even though mills are running 
24 hours on a seven day week. The 
wider use of packages is due in one 
respect to the spread of super-markets 
and self-service retail establishments 
where everything must be packaged 
in sealed units. The answer to the 
shortage, he said, is new paperboard 
mill output and that will take more 
time than is needed quickly to meet 
the present still accelerating demand 
He predicted even further increases in 
costs of all paper packaging materials 
and no solution of the present situa 
tion for some time to come. 

At luncheon, Congressman Estes 


Kefauver of Tennessee spoke on the 
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position of small business in the gen 
eral industrial picture in the U.S., 
stating that the small firms still repre- 
sent the backbone of American indus- 
trial production. He also said that 
both parties in Congress were cog- 
nizant of this fact and that a continua- 
tion of steps to protect and foster small 
business firms through 
assistance is likely. He urged small 


with 


government 


firms to consult and use the 
numerous services of the government, 
especially those of the Department of 
Commerce, which he stated have been 
very helpful in the past and are likely 
to be further expanded. He com- 
mended the activities of some trade 
associations in aiding the small manu- 
facturer to a more important place in 
industry. 

W. J. Dormer who directs the pur- 
chase of soaps and the sale of excess 
oils and fats for the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture explained the recent 
sale of a large lot of government coco- 
nut and babassu oils and how bids 
were obtained from soapers, why initial 
bids were rejected by USDA, and how 
the price was determined. He urged 
soapers to consult with his department 
and offer soap for sale to the govern- 
ment. He stated that USDA was then 
in the market for 7,000 tons of various 
kinds of soap for shipment abroad. 
He said that the USDA was doing 
everything possible to get linseed oil 
out of Brazil and locate other sources 
of oils. The government has purchased 
soap compounds, principally  syn- 
thetic detergents, with as low as four 
per cent of soap content for export, 
he said. In viewing the tallow and 
grease markets, he looked for them to 
the middle of the 


level off about 


year. He chided the potash soapers 
for not showing an inclination to sell 
soap to the government and stated 
that the export business in potash and 
specialty soaps could probably be in- 
creased greatly if the industry would 


show a desire to cooperate 
* 


\ soap sheet or leaf is prepared 
by dissolving methyl cellulose in water 
and combining this with liquid soap 
This is then dried in the form of a 
thin film. E. H. Mablev 
Patent No. 438,964. 


Canadian 
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Oils and Fats in 1947 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA, 
translates production and crop statistics 
into a forecast of supplies and markets* 


By Robert M. Wealth 


Asst. to Chief, Bureau Agric. Economics, USDA. 


TIGHT supply situation 
for inedible tallow and 
means 


greases usually 


___|; increased competition 
from manutacturers of hard soaps to 
obtain available supplies of the soft 
oils, fatty acids, and foots used by 
manufacturers of liquid and soft soaps. 
Production of inedible tallow and 
greases is likely to be 50 million to 
100 million pounds greater in 1947 
than the 1700 million pounds produced 
in 1946. 


tirely in tallow as a result of an anti- 


The increase will come en- 


cipated large run of slaughter cattle 
to market this year, including a record 
or near-record number of grain-fed 
cattle. Tallow accounts for about two- 
thirds of the total tallow and grease 
output. A 10 to 15 per cent increase 
in the total live-weight of cattle slaught- 
ered is anticipated for 1947 over 1946. 
Grain-fed cattle will make up a large 
part of the total slaughter during the 
spring and summer months, and the 
yield of tallow per head of cattle will 
be correspondingly high at that time. 
However, the total number of cattle 
seasonally small 


The 


slaughtered rises during the summer 


slaughtered will be 


during the — spring. number 
and reaches a peak in the fall quarter, 


when grass-fed cattle predominate 


Grease production, chiefly from 
hog slaughter and shop fats, will be 
smaller in 1947 than in 1946, perhaps 
by 5 per cent. This will result chiefly 
from the 11 per cent reduction in the 


size of the 1946 fall pig crop. Fall 


* Based on address before Pot 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 14, 1947 


ish Soap Assn., 
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pigs will come to market beginning 
in April, and will make up the bulk 
of the supply of slaughter hogs through 
September. The fall pig crop always 
is smaller than the spring crop, and 
April-September slaughter normally is 
about three-fifths as large as October- 
March 


slaughter comes during the summer. 


slaughter. The low in hog 
Ihe seasonal decline this spring and 
summer will be accentuated by the 
drop in the fall pig crop. Grease pro- 
duction will be comparatively small 
during the summer. However, output 
this winter will be fairly large and the 
pick-up next fall may be sharp. Farm- 
ers’ intentions reported about Decem- 
ber 1, indicated a probable increase of 
6 per cent in the number of sows 
to farrow in the spring of 1947 com- 
pared with the spring of 1946. In 
view of the present high hog-corn price 
ratio, this may be a conservative esti- 
mate of the increase. This year’s spring 
pigs will come to market beginning 


next October. 


Soybean Oil and Foots 

N March, 1946, the report on pros- 
I pective plantings indicated a 12 per 
cent drop in the 1946 acreage of soy- 
beans compared with 1945. The July 
crop report indicated a 13 per cent 
decline in the acreage of soybeans 
grown alone for all purposes. And the 
August report revealed a 14 per cent 
decline in acreage to be harvested as 
beans. These were pessimistic portents 
for those who were looking for relief 
from stringent shortages in oil and 


However, it was known 
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fat supplies. 





that new and higher yielding varieties 
available for 
1946. The 


of sovbeans had been 
seeding in the spring. olf 
quantity of improved seed was sufh- 
cient to plant at least 40 per cent of 
the acreage in the main Soybean Belt. 
Ihe yield per acre indicated in August 
was more than two bushels greater than 
the 1945 yield. Production of soybeans 
at that time was indicated to be only 
$ per cent under that of 1945. In the 
annual crop summary in December, 
the average yield of soybeans was esti- 
mated at 20.5 bushels per acre, a near 
record. Production was estimated at 
197 million bushels, 5 million bushels 
1945 and 4 


bushels above the previous record pro 


more than in million 


duction in 1948. 

Does this mean we shall have 
more soybean oil produced in the 1946- 
17 crushing season (October-Septem 


ber) than in 1945-46? Probably so 


Last season 159 million bushels of 


soybeans were crushed, but over 3 
million bushels of the crushings were 
obtained from stocks. Stocks of soy 
beans on farms, in country elevators, 
at terminal markets, and in mills to 
talled 7.7 million bushels on Octobe1 
1, 1945, but amounted to only 4.3 
1946. 


It is fairly certain that no further sub- 


million bushels on October 1, 
stantial reduction in carry-over will 
occur this season. Hence if non-crush- 
ing uses of soybeans remain about the 
same as in 1945-46, crushings will be 
about 2 million bushels more than a 
year ago. Exports probably will be 
smaller this season than last, when 2.8 
million bushels were shipped. But a 
compensating increase in seeding is in 
prospect. On balance it appears that 
approximately 160 million bushels of 
soybeans will be crushed this season, 
or roughly 81 per cent of the 1946 
crop. 

The oil yield per bushel of soy- 
beans apparently is increasing. In the 


1942 season 9 pounds of oil were 


obtained, on the average, from a 
bushel of soybeans. However, yield 


declined to 8.6 pounds of oil per 
bushel of beans in the 1948 season, 
for three reasons. First, the crop was 
late and wet that year. Second, a con- 


siderable part of the crop in the corn 


belt, as in the 1942 season and later, 
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was diverted to southern and south- 
western mills for crushing. Third, be- 
cause of the limited crushing capacity 
in the corn belt, operations were speed- 
ed up to some extent, thereby reduc- 
ing the percentage of oil recovered. 
In the 1944 season, the average oil 


vield increased to 8.8 pounds per 
bushel of beans, and in the 1945 sea- 
son to 8.9 pounds per bushel. It is 
likely that the oil yield this season 


will be about 9 pounds per bushel 
as a result of high quality soybeans 
and expansion olf crushing facilities 
in the corn belt, making diversion to 
less efhcient mills unnecessary and per- 
normal rates of 


mitting operation. 


Increased use of solvent extraction 
facilities should permit further gains in 
commercial oil yield in future years. 

With approximately 160 million 
bushels of sovbeans to be crushed, and 
with an average yield of about 9 
pounds of oil per bushel, output of 
crude soybean oil in the 1946-47 sea- 
son probably will total about 1,440 
larger than 


1,409 


million pounds, slightly 
the previous record output of 


million pounds in 1945-46. 


Cotton Oil and Foots 

HE July, 1946, report for cotton 
» (free a 3 per cent increase in 
acreage of cotton in cultivation July 1 
over the acreage in cultivation July 1 
a year earlier. The December Annual 
Crop Summary revealed a 6 per cent 
reduction in output of cottonseed. The 
average yield of cotton and cottonseed 
per acre was materially less in 1946 
than in 1945. According to the Decem- 
ber report, 8,482,000 bales of cotton, 
averaging 478 pounds per bale net 
weight, and 3,452,000 tons of cotton- 
seed were produced in 1946. Produc- 
tion of cottonseed was roughly in the 
ratio of 4/10 ton per bale of cotton, or 
more exactly .407 ton per bale of cot- 
ton. In 1945, the ratio was .406 ton 
of cottonseed per bale of cotton. There 
is some variation in this ratio from 
year to year, but the variation usually 
is not great. Normally 86 to 88 per 
cent of the cottonseed produced is 
crushed. The balance is retained for 
seed, feed, and fertilizer. Last season 
89 per cent of the crop was crushed; 


carry-over of cottonseed was reduced 
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100,000 tons during the crushing year. 
Assuming an average peicentage crush 
this season of 87 per cent, total crush- 
ings would amount to an even 3,000,000 
tons. 

During the past six crushing sea- 
sons production of crude cotton oil 
has ranged from 311 pounds to 324 
pounds per ton of cottonseed crushed, 
but in four of the six vears the yield 
of oil was 312 pounds per ton of seed. 
The unusually high yield of 324 pounds 
was achieved in the 1940 season when 
late summer and early fall weather was 
favorable for producing mature, low- 
moisture seed. Assuming a yield of 312 
pounds this season, production of crude 
cotton oil would amount to 936 million 
pounds compared with 1,017 million 
pounds in the year beginning August 
1945 

Nearly 100 per cent of the crude 
cottonseed oil produced in the past 
four seasons was refined. Refining lags 
considerably behind production of 
crude oil during the fall, with stocks 
of crude oil being built up until early 
winter. The seasonal pattern for the 
refining of cottonseed oil is about as 
follows: July-September, 13 per cent 
of the year’s total; October-December, 
10 per cent; January-March, 31 per 


cent; April-June, 16 per cent. 


Refining losses, including oil in 
foots, have varied in recent years from 
a low of 6 per cent to a high of 10 per 
cent. The season-average loss usual- 
ly is 6 to 7 per cent, but in 1945-46, a 
poor year for the quality of cottonseed, 
the loss averaged nearly 10 per cent. 
This season the quality of cottonseed 
is about average, to judge from pre- 
liminary indications. Assuming an av- 
erage refining loss of 7 per cent for the 
current crushing year, the total loss 
would be about 66 million pounds, of 
which about 59 million pounds would 
be recoverable as foots. 


Corn Oil and Foots 

RODUCTION of corn oil de- 
yar less on the size of the corn 
crop than on the demand for corn 
starch, syrup, sugar, and dry-milling 
products. Corn oil is produced as a 
by-product. Except during some of the 
war years, the corn-processing indus- 
tries have always been able to buy 
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enough corn to meet the demand for 
corn products. The quantity of corn 
processed is usually less than 7 per 
cent of the total crop. There is little 
seasonal fluctuation in the production 
of corn oil, except that output in Jan- 
uary-March is normally higher than 
during the rest of the year. 


Production of corn oil has been 
large since September 1946, reflecting 
plentiful supplies of corn and a strong 
demand for corn products. Output of 
corn oil in November 1946 was more 
than 20 million pounds. Production 
probably will be maintained at a near- 
record rate for the rest of the season— 
making a 12-month total of 240 mil- 
lion pounds—provided the general 
level of business activity remains high. 
Usually about 99 per cent of the corn 
oil produced is refined. The seasonal 
fluctuation in refining is the same as 


that in the production of crude oil. 


The refining loss in corn oil is 


fairly constant. The average for the 


el 


past four seasons was 7.7 per cent. 
There is a marked tendency for the re- 
fining loss to be high in the summer 
quarter. Assuming a 90 per cent re- 
covery of the refining loss in the form 
of foots, we get the following estimates 
of output of corn-oil foots (100 per 
cent basis) for 1946-47: about 4 mil- 
lion pounds a quarter from October 
through June, and about 5 million 


pounds in July-September. 


Peanut and Linseed Oils 
RODUCTION of peanut oil is 
somewhat more difficult to predict 

than output of cottonseed or soybean 
oil, since the quantity of peanuts 
crushed is a residual, representing what 
is left from the crop after other de- 
mands have been met. In recent years 
output of peanut oil has been in the 
neighborhood of 100 million pounds 
per year. 


Production of linseed oil from 
domestic flaxseed will total less than 
100 million pounds this season—only 
about half of domestic requirements. 
It is probable that, with a world-wide 
the United 
States will not be able to obtain all the 


scarcity of linseed oil, 


linseed oil from abroad that could be 


used during the balance of the current 


season. 
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Lauric Acid Oils 
UPPLIES of coconut oil in the 

nace States have increased rap- 
idly in recent months, reflecting large 
shipments of copra from the Philip- 
pine Islands. At present, world sup- 
plies of fats and oils are under inter- 
national allocation. Without alloca- 
tions, imports of copra into the United 
States in 1947 probably would increase 
at least 50 per cent over the 1946 level. 
Tentative allocations for 1947, how- 
ever, provide for imports of about as 
much coconut oil and copra, in terms 
of oil, as in 1946. [Ep. Nore: United 
States received 419,958 tons copra from 
the Philippines during 1946]. 

About half of the crude coconut 
oil processed in April-September 1946 
was refined, with most of the remainder 
going directly to soap manufacturers 
and fat splitters. Since September 
1946, the percentage being refined 
probably has increased, as the ban on 
use of coconut oil in food products was 
ended in October. 

The 
coconut oil in the 12 months ended 


average loss in refining 


New Ungerer Plant 

The new plant of Ungerer & 
Co., New York, located near Paterson 
at Totowa, N. J., is now in production 
on essential oils, aromatic isolates, 
flavor and perfuming specialties, ac- 
cording to Frederick Ungerer, presi- 
dent of the company. The Ungerer 
factory, shown in the accompanying 
architect's drawing, comprises six 
manufacturing buildings, power house, 


warehouse, and office building, and 





June 1946 was 11.7 per cent of the 
weight of the crude oil refined. But 
most of this oil was from non-Philip- 
pine sources, mainly from Ceylon and 
the South Sea Islands. Data on re- 
fining losses in recent and current 
months are needed as a basis for esti- 
mating a normal loss factor for coco- 
nut oil derived from Philippine copra. 
Assuming a normal refining loss of 10 
per cent, with 85 per cent of the loss 
recoverable as foots, production of co- 
conut-oil foots in 1947 would be at 
least 6 million pounds each quarter 
(100 per cent basis); but may range 
up to 9 million pounds or more by 
the third or fourth quarter of the year. 

Palm kernels from West Africa 
will continue in extremely small vol- 
ume for at least a year, reflecting the 
great scarcity of fats in Europe, where 
most of the available palm kernels are 
now going. Similarly, the volume of 
palm oil from West Africa will con- 
tinue small. Before the war, most of 
our palm oil was obtained from the 
Netherland Indies. Post war produc- 

(Turn to Page 145) 


covers an area of eight and a half 
The buildings 
are of the newest type modern day- 
light and fireproof construction. Carl 
Jensen heads the plant management. 
Design, equipment and construction 


acres with rail sidings. 


were supervised for Ungerer by Ken- 
executive vice- 
The cor- 
nerstone was laid last November 22 


neth G. Voorhees, 


president of the company. 


at a ceremony conducted by President 


Fred Ungerer. 
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THE ALKALI OUTLOOK 


| I is a problem today for 

| alkali users to find ade- 

quate supplies and it is 

pr also a problem for the 
alkali industry to try to see that there 
is a supply sufficient to take care of 
the needs of alkali users. 1 am speak- 


ing as an individual, but from the 
standpoint of the industry, I think that 
all alkali producers feel that they have 
a real responsibility to see that there 
is a supply of alkalies sufficient to take 
care of the soap industry. In the in 
terest of better understanding of the 
present situation, it may be well to 
review certain fundamentals with re 
gard to production of alkalies. 

Soda ash, or ninety-five per cent 
of it, is made by the so-called am 
monia soda process, which involves 
the passing of carbon dioxide through 
common salt brine in the presence of 
ammonia. The common salt is con 
verted to crude bicarbonate of soda, 
which is calcined to convert the bicar- 
bonate to soda ash, which is sold com 
mercially. Some of the soda ash is 
later converted back to refined bicar- 
bonate, for use in kitchens and for 
medical purposes 

Ihe other five per cent of the 
soda ash is gotten at the present time 
in the western part of the United 
There 


are two such lakes, one, Owen's Lake, 


States from the natural lakes. 
and the other, Searles Lake. There 


are others where alkali occurs, but 


only the two mentioned are being 
worked for the recovery of alkali. They 
are the only two such lakes where it 
is economical to carry out such alkali 
operations 


Lake, 


called a lake, is really a dry crystal 


Searles although it is 
body which contains brines in the in 
terstices of the crystal body. Those 
brines are pumped out and are then 
treated in a process which separates 

*Based on an address before the Soap and 


Glycerine Industry 20th Annual Meeting in 
New York, January 22, 1947 
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the potash, the borax, the soda ash, 
and the salt cake, and converts each 
of these products to a salable form. 
Because of the more or less fixed 
relationship between these four im- 
portant products, the production of 
soda ash, salt cake, borax and muriate 
of potash are tied together. In other 
words, if the demand for muriate of 
potash is high, there will be more soda 
ish available that can be produced 
from these brines. The same comment 
applies with respect to salt cake and 
borax. The amount of soda ash that 
can be made in this manner is rel 


atively small compared w the total 
demand in the United States. 

As far as caustic soda is con 
cerned, it is made by two processes, 
namely, the lime soda process and the 
electrolytic process. The older lime 


soda process involves the treatment 
of soda ash with lime, which results 
in the conversion of sodium carbonate 
to sodium hydrate, in solution. The 
solution of caustic soda is concentrated 
to a 50 per cent solution, the type of 
material that is shipped to the soap 
industry. In some cases it is prepared 
in dry form by complete elimination of 
water from the 50 per cent solution. 
The electrolytic process involves 
the breaking down of common salt in 
solution (salt brine), by means of an 
electric current. It is the well-known 


electrolytic process which produces 
chlorine and caustic soda concurrently 
In this case the production of caustic 
soda and the production of chlorine 
are tied together by a fixed chemical 
relationship. If we take the amount of 
chlorine as one, we produce one and 
one-tenth times as much caustic soda 
as chlorine. Therefore, the amount of 
caustic soda that can be produced by 
this process depends, first, upon the 
capacity of the equipment in the coun 
try, and, second, upon the amount of 
sold, 


chlorine cannot be readily stored ex- 


chlorine that can be because 
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cept in special containers and there is 
a limit to the number of such con- 
tainers available. So, generally speak- 
ing, if the demand for chlorine de- 
clines, the production of caustic soda 
declines pro-rata. 

[here is a certain amount of 
chlorine that is produced as a by- 
product of metallic sodium; some 
chlorine is produced as a by-product of 
caustic potash production; a consider- 
able amount of chlorine produced by 
the electrolytic process does not bring 
with it salable caustic soda because 
the caustic soda is used at point of pro- 
duction by the operators of the plants, 
for example, paper mills and some of 
the larger chemical manufacturers. In 
the case of the production of phenol 
by the monochlorobenzene process, 
practically the same amount of caus- 
tic soda is used as is produced as a 
by-product of the production of the 
chlorine needed for this process. As a 
result of these situations peculiar to 
the electrolytic caustic soda industry, 
the caustic soda available from the 
electrolytic caustic soda plants is sub- 
stantially less than is indicated by the 
tonnage of chlorine produced. 

To go back to soda ash, which is 
perhaps less important to the soap in- 
dustry than caustic soda, there is ca- 
pacity in the United States of approxi- 
mately four and one-half million tons. 
Of that amount, about 200,000 tons 
are produced in the far west from nat- 
The rest is made by the 


ammonia-soda process. 


ural brines. 


Not all of this soda ash is avail- 
able for sale as such because a certain 
amount is converted at points of pro- 
duction into refined bicarbonate of 
soda, which is definitely needed in this 
country, and a certain amount is used 


in the production of caustic soda, as I 
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have mentioned. The production of 
ammonia caustic soda is approximately 
700,000 tons per year. It requires about 
one and one-third tons of soda ash to 
make one ton of caustic soda, so the 
alkali industry is using about a mil- 
lion tons of soda ash to make caustic 
soda. About 3,200,000 tons of soda ash, 
per year, are available for sale to the 


United States market. 


ODA ash is a product that is high- 

ly essential to the whole industrial 
fabric of the country. I can give you 
a good example of how important it 
is. Last year there was a bad strike 
in Canada at the most important caus- 
tic soda plant of the only producer of 
caustic soda, and, at the same time, the 
only ammonia soda plant in Canada 
was shut down. These strikes involved 
only a small number of workmen, yet 
affected practically every industry in 
the country. Some editorial writers 
referred to this soda ash plant as the 
“little giant” because of the fact that 
this small number of men affected the 
business of the entire country. I men- 
tion this to bring home to you the fact 
that soda ash is needed in so many in- 
dustries, that its use is inherently tied 
closely with the rate of business ac- 
tivity in the country. 

The single biggest user of soda 
ash is the glass industry, and the sec- 
ond most important user the chem- 
icals industry. Then there is a sub- 
stantial amount of soda ash used for 
the manufacture of nitrates which, of 
course, everybody will appreciate is es- 
sential to agriculture. As we go on 
down through the list, aluminum is an- 
other industry that consumes a sub- 
stantial amount of soda ash. During 
the war period, the production of alu- 
minum increased substantially because 
of the large amount of aluminum re- 
quired for aeroplanes. I for one felt 
that when the war was over, and with 
the prediction that production of 
planes would decline ninety-five per 
cent, production of aluminum would 
decrease. But this situation has really 
not developed and the demand for 
soda ash by the aluminum industry is 
still very high. 

During the war my particular 
company doubled the capacity of its 


Baton Rouge plant, primarily to sup- 
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ply soda ash to the aluminum indus- 
try. I can say, frankly, that I expect 
when the war was over that we would 
not have to supply that soda ash to the 
aluminum industry and that we would 
have additional capacity to meet the 
needs of industry ganerally but it hasn’t 
turned out that way. 

Present indications are that in 
1947 there will be available as I stated 
before, about 3,200,000 tons of soda 
ash to supply the market, which is not 
sufficient. There are expansions un- 
der way which will increase that ca- 
pacity so that by 1948 we should have 
a total capacity of 5,100,000 tons. Af- 
ter taking out the amount of soda ash 
that goes into caustic soda and re- 
fined bicarbonate and other similar 
products produced at plants of alkali 
manufacturers, there should be avail- 
able for sale 3,700,000 tons. It would 
seem that after this increase in capacity 
becomes available, sufficient soda ash 
should be available to take care of the 
needs of United States industry. How- 
ever, during 1947, that increase will not 
be available, and the present shortage 
may be expected to continue. 

I have outlined the method of 
manufacturing soda ash, and no doubt 
it sounded simple. However, compli- 
cated equipment, large compressors, 
calciners and many motors and pumps 
are required to manufacture this im- 
portant commercial product, as well 
as substantial quantities of steam and 
electric power. I am sure you all know 
how difficult it is to obtain 
generators and boilers and other power 


turbo- 
equipment. Our engineers estimate 
that it will take eighteen months to 
complete our proposed soda ash ex- 
pansion. If the construction of a new 


started today on new 


plant were 
ground, we estimate that it would take 
between two and three years to com- 
plete it, unless, of course, the manu- 
facturers of boilers and other precess 
equipment could speed up their de- 
liveries. Perhaps improvement in de- 
livery of such durable goods may de- 
velop the latter part of this year. 
Now, to consider caustic soda, 
which, no doubt, interests the av- 
erage soap manufacturer more than 
soda ash. The capacity for production 
of chlorine is approximately 1,400,000 
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tons a year, and there are, at the pres 
ent time, according to the best infon- 
mation I can obtain. approximately 


125,000 toms vi new capacity being 
constructed, which may be ready for 
operation early in 1948. Therefore, by 
1948, there should be approximately 
one and one-half million tons of chlov- 
ine capacity available in the Unitea 
States. Based upon the fixed ratio 
of one and one-tenth tons of caustic 
soda to one ton of chlorine, it would 
be reasonable to expect that about 
1,600,000 tons of caustic soda would be 
produced concurrently with the 1,- 
500,000 tons of chlorine. However, as 
stated earlier in this discussion, not 
every ton of chlorine brings with it 
one and one-tenth tons of caustic soda, 
due to production of by-product caus- 
tic potash, metallic sodium, etc., in- 


stead of caustic soda. 


AY a result of the production of 
these other by-product materials, 
capacity for production of salable elec- 
trolytic caustic soda is approximately 
1,100,000 tons per year, and after com- 
pletion of the expansion mentioned 
above, the capacity for production of 
salable electrolytic caustic soda will 
probably be about 1,200,000 tons an- 
nually, providing, of course, that the 
demand for chlorine continues at the 
current high rate. To the electrolytic 
capacity we must add the caustic soda 
available from the ammonia soda side 
of the industry. It is estimated that by 
1948, total capacity for production of 
salable caustic soda in the U. S. will 
be 1,900,000-2,000,000 tons per year 
[his compares with current annual ca- 
pacity of about 1,800,000 tons. 

Just to give you some idea of 
the change that has taken place in the 
production of caustic soda, I wish to 
point out that, prior to the war, there 
was U. S. capacity to produce chlorine 
in the amount of approximately 1,800 
tons per day. This capacity is about 
1,000 tons per day now. Just prior to 
the war the United States electrolytic 
caustic soda salable production was 
about 700,000 tons per year, and cur- 
rently it is 1,000,000 tons per year. 
It is expected that salable porduction 
will reach 1,100,000 tons in 1948. The 


(Turn to Page 149) 
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‘THERE'S no.substitute for the word Carbonate of Potash 
Phosphorus Oxychloride 


Phosphorus Trichloride 
that Turner has been supplying chem- Copper Carbonete 


experience. It’s well to bear in mind 


icals to the process industries for over Oxalic Acid 
Caustic Soda 
Caustic Potash 


Soda Ash 
: : ee 
quick to say that Turner is “long on Persulphate of Potash 


75 years. Call on us the next time 


you’re in the market and you'll be 


quality and strong on service.” Borax 
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Babbitt Completes Plant 

B. T. Babbitt, Inc., manufac- 
turer of household cleansers and lye, 
New York, recently announced com- 
pletion of a new $500,000 plant in 
Clearing, Ill. The company recently 
filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission a registration statement 
covering 207,937 shares of $1 par value 
common stock, including 141,937 shares 
that are being sold by certain stock- 
holders. Part of the proceeds from 
the sale of these shares will be used 
for expenditures on the new plant. 
The rest will be added to the general 
funds, the company stated. 

. 

Vollertsen Retires 

John J. Vollertsen of Armour & 
Co.’s Chicago chemical research labora- 
tory retired from active service Jan. 1, 
after twenty-three years with the com- 
pany. Mr. Vollertsen has been con- 
nected with the meat packing industry 
since graduation from the University 
of Chicago in 1903. 


employment of Armour & Co. in 1923 


He entered the 


and in recent years has been chief of 
the chemical research development in 
charge of development of new prod- 
ucts and quality control. He was presi- 
dent of the American Oil Chemists 
Society in 1925 and a member of its 
Board of Governors from 1926 to 1929, 
as well as being active on many of the 
Society’s important committees. 
- e@ 

Wm. Schilling Re-elected 

The Essential Oil 
held its annual meeting at the Hotel 


Association 


Pennsylvania, New York, January 10th, 
and re-elected as president for the new 
year, William Schilling, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of Norda Essential Oil and Chem- 
ical Co., New York. Other officers re- 
elected included Louis Rapin, Antoine 
Chiris Co., New York, vice-president; 
Robert Magnus, Magnus, Mabee and 
Reynard, Inc., New York, secretary- 
treasurer. Executive committee mem- 
bers include all of the officers and 
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Frederick Buehler, Lueders 


and Co., New York, and Gerard J. 


George 


WILLIAM SCHILLING, JR. 


Danco, Gerard J. Danco, Inc., New 
York. 


The members were urged by 
Michael 


Products Inc., New York, chairman of 


Lemmermeyer, Aromatic 
the aromatic committee, to give con- 
sideration to a uniform schedule of 
price differentials on aromatic chem- 
icals based on the size of the package 


sold. 


In his report as president of the 
association, Mr. Schilling predicted a 
continued shortage of supplies and 
stated that the essential oil industry 
will not reach normalcy during the 


early part of 1947. 


+ 


Lever Advances MacLeod 
Louis H. MacLeod has been ap- 


pointed chain store and super market 


manager of Lever Brothers Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., according to a report 
released by the company January 24th. 
Mr. MacLeod joined Lever Brothers 
in 1924 and, most recently, has been 
manager of the midwest region with 
headquarters in Cambridge where he 


will continue to be located. 
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Turco Offers Mulsirex 

Turco Products Inc., Los An- 
geles, recently introduced a new emul- 
sifying agent designed for use with 
kerosene and other petroleum cleaning 
agents. Under the brand name of 


“Mulsirex,” this material is recom- 
mended for removing heavy deposits 
of oil and light grease from all kinds 
of metal parts and equipment. It is 
claimed to add to the cleaning po- 
tency of petroleum solvents because of 
its good penetrating qualities. It is 
claimed also to increase the safety of 
petroleum solvents, because it has a 
high flash point (180 deg. F.). It emul- 
sifies foreign substances to permit easy 
rinsing with cold water. It can be 
used in dilutions as high as 1 to 10 
with solvents, and may be applied with 
a spray, brush or mop, or as a cold 
tank immersion solution. It is said to 
be harmless to metals and enamel sur- 
facts. “Mulsirex” is reported to have 
been thoroughly tested in the aircraft 
and automotive industries. 


¢ 


Brooks Buys De Markoff 
Herman L. Brooks, former pres- 
ident of Coty Inc., N. Y., and chair- 
man of the board of the Toilet Goods 
Association, returned to the toilet goods 
field recently when he purchased the 
Alexandra de Markoff Sales Corp., New 
York, and its two affiliated companies, 
Alexa, Inc., and Prince George, Ltd. 
The de Markoff company produces a 
full line of facial preparations; Alexa 
produces perfumes, and Prince George, 
Ltd., offers a line of men’s toilet goods. 
° 
Miranol Chem. Expands 
Miranol Chemical Co., Irving- 
ton, N. J. recently announced that its 
Chicago plant is now in production on 
spray-dried synthetic organic deter- 
gents. Production from the new plant, 
coupled with the increased production 
facilities of the Milltown, N. J. plant 
puts the company in an improved posi- 
tion for nationwide sale. 








“Qwick Suds’ Marketed 

A new soap powder recently 
was placed on the market by Packag- 
ing Associates of America, Inc., New 
York. 
is claimed to be made from soap and 


The new powder, “Qwick Suds” 


is not one of the new synthetic or- 
ganic chemical detergents recently 
flooding the market. It is said to be 
effective in washing machines, as well 
as for household uses, and is recom 
mended for use on nylons and fine 
silks. 


the retailers at $6.85 per cast of 24 


he product is being sold to 


packages containing one pound, six 
ounces of powder. The jobber’s price 
is $6.2214 and the consumer pays 33 
cents. It is attractively packaged in a 
green and white carton. 





Cudahy to Make Detergents 


Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, 
has plans ready for an intensive re 
search program to develop new pack- 
ing house by-products, including syn 
thetic detergents, it was revealed in 
the annual report to stockholders, is 
sued early last month by E. A. Cudahy, 
chairman of the board. Net profit for 
1946, 


was $6,720,885, equivalent to $12.19 


i- 


the fiscal year ending Nov. 2, 


per share, the report announced 
Profits on meat alone were less than 
Mr. Cudahy 


Following removal of OPA 


4 cent per pound sold 
stated. 
controls, the company expanded its 
use of newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising for “Old Dutch Cleanser” and 
other products and this program is 
to be continued, he said 
. 
Lever Company Airplane 


Lever Bros. Co.'s Pepsodent 
division has been equipped with an 
airplane fitted out as a flying office 
to enable executives to keep in time 
saving touch with branch offices. Chris 
tened “Lady Lever,” the new plane 
recently carried three officials on a 
5,000-mile trip for meetings with sales 
staffs in Los Angeles, Dallas, 
and New York City 


the trip were James A 


Atlanta 
Those making 
Barnett, vice 
president and general manager; George 
R. Stege, sales manager; and Leslie A 
Sauers, field sales manager. Five days 
were required for the swing around 


the country, where several weeks might 


94 


have been required fot the same trip 


if made by rail. 
. 

Shampoo Cape Offered 

Rovycemore Toiletries, Inc., Chi 
cago, is offering a make-up and sham 
poo cape without extra cost with each 
purchase otf a 4-oz jar ol its new 
Trellis’ 


Made of water-repellant 


lanolated cream shampoo 
plastic film, 
the cape protects apparel during the 
shampooing process 


° 


Diamond Buys Benner 

Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh 
has acquired the assets of Bennet 
Chemical Co., Chicago, which will 
function as Diamond Alkali Co., Ben 
ner Chemical Sales Division, effective 
January |, 1947. S. R. Benner was to re 
tire as president on January |, al 
which time the new Diamond Division 
was to be placed in charge of C. W 
Klaus and E. J. Mills, Diamond Al 
kali Co. 

Benner Chemical Co., founded 
in 1918 by Mr. Benner, is a distribu 
tor of Diamond Alkali products and 
in the Mid 


West area, serving the petroleum, bak 


other heavy chemicals 
ing powder, phosphate, meat packing. 
and soap industries as well as the laun 
dry and specialty fields. Born and edu- 
cated in Dublin, Ireland, Mr. Bren 
ner came to this country in 1897 and 
was purchasing agent for Boyd-Lud 
ham & Co., Chicago, for a number of 


years. 
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Armour Ecrnings Higher 
Net earnings of Armour & Co., 
Chicago, for the fiscal year ending Nov 
2, 1946, totaled $30,291,128, it was re 
vealed in the annual report made 
public by President George A. East- 
wood, early last month. After normal 
dividends on preferred, this was equal 
to $6.61 a share on the common. Ex- 
cluding reserves for inventory price 
declines, however, the net was equiva 
lent to $4.27 per share on the common, 
stated, 


Mr. Eastwood compared to 


$1.41 in the previous fiscal year 
Domestic meat operations represented 
only 61 per cent of total sales and 
contributed only 32 per cent of the 
total net earnings. The balance of 
the earnings, or 68 per cent of the 
$30,291,128, he explained, came from 
by-products sales, including soap, chem 
ical fertilizers and other commodities 
Earnings from meat operations amount 
ed to 1-1/3 cents on each dollar of 
sales and 14 cent per pound of meat 


products sold. 
° 

Soap Export-Import Data 

United States export and import 
data on soap, perfumes, perfume ma 
terials, and other toilet articles was 
presented for the first time in the No 
vember 1946 issue of the monthly in 
dustry report Drugs and Pharmaceu 
ticals issued by the Office of Domestic 
Commerce. The new section will be a 
permanent addition to the report and 
is expected to expand in the succeed 
ing months. Persons wishing to receive 
this report each month should write to 
r. W. 


Section, Industry Division, Department 


Delahanty, Chemical and Drug 


of Commerce, Office of Domestic Com 
a & 


merce, Washington 25, 
‘ + 

Hooker Benefit Plan 

Hooker 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., has started an 


Electrochemical Co.., 


contributory retirement 


1946 


employee's 
program, effective as of Oct. 1, 
Che program provides for some income 
for life based on both past and future 
service. The program will provide 


benefits which together with social 
security benefits will amount to about 
one-half of the average earnings for 
employees who retire at their normal 


retirement date after 25 or 30 vears of 


service. 
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Lever Expands in Africa 

A program of expansion of oil 
production and milling, and edible and 
soap product production in Africa has 
been planned by Lever Brothers and 
Unilever Ltd., London. 

The company is now completing 
the last stage of a program, in the Bel- 
gian Congo, started in 1936, for the 
planting of 82,000 acres with oil palms 
When the last of the new palm planta 
tions reaches full bearing in eight 
years, 25,000 tons of oil a year will 
have been added to the 40,000 tons now 
being produced by Hullerues du Congo 
Belge division of Huilever. 

In French Equatorial Africa, 
the company is establishing a large 
scale oil palm plantation covering an 
area of 10,000 acres. The United Africa 
Co. will be responsible for its manage 


ment. 


Soapers Exceed Quota 

Use of more than _ 1,400,000 
pounds of fats and oils in excess of 
quotas permitted under WFO 42b, 
brought fines totaling $28,000 to Wil 
Busch and Raymond Kk. 


partners, doing business as 


liam F. 
Gooch, 
Lan-O-Sheen, and to their successor, 
Lan-O-Sheen, Inc., St. Paul, 


manufacturers. The penalties 


soap 
were 
imposed on the firm and partnership 
in federal district court, St. Paul, re 
cently where the partners were charged 
with misuse of 734,374 pounds of fats 
and oils and the corporation with use 
of 667,110 pounds in excess of quotas. 
The court imposed fines of $14,000 on 
both partners and a like fine against 
the corporation. 

The case was prosecuted on th« 
basis of information submitted by 
representatives of the compliance and 
Produc 


investigatory services of the 


tion and Marketing Administration, 
USDA 


° 


Emkay Appoints Friedman 
Emkay Chemical Co., Elizabeth 
N. J., 


gents, 


manufacturer of synthetic deter 


textile and leather chemical 
specialties, has reported the appoint- 
ment of H. Martin Friedman as re 
search director in charge of the de 


velopment and application of new syn 


thetic chemicals for the textile divi- 
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The soap factory at Apapa, west 
ern Nigeria will be extended, and a 
new one will be established at Port 
Harcourt to serve the eastern part of 
the colony. In Belgian Congo, a new 
factory is to be built at Alberta, and 
the existing factory at Leopoldville is 
to be expanded. The French Ivory 
Coast will be served by a new factory 
at Abidjan. 

In Uganda, east Africa, a com- 
bined seed crushing unit and soap or 
edible oil factory will be erected at 
Kampala. The 
mated to be 750,000 pounds. 

In the Union of South Africa, at 


investment is esti- 


Durban and Cape Town, construction 
is now underway which is expected to 
be completed in two years. The main 
item is the doubling of oil milling 
capacity, and a new plant for margarine 


production at Durban. 


sion. Mr. Friedman was formerly chief 
chemist of the leather chemicals divi 
sion of Hart Products Corp., N. Y., and 
was plant manager of DePaul Chemical 
Co., Long Island City, before joining 
Emkavy Chemical Co. 
o 6 eae 

Schneider Relocates 

M. Schneider & Sons recently 
announced their removal to new and 
Taafte 


The new location 


larger quarters at 50 Place, 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
allows for 30,000 square feet of floor 
space which, with the expected addi 
tion of new equipment, will allow the 
company to triple their output of 
potash and soda soaps. 


ee 


LeLong Buys Building 


Lucien LeLong, Inc., Chicago 
cosmetics manufacturers, has purchased 
the 25-story Bldg.. at 6 N 


Michigan Ave., Chicago, for $2,300,000 


lowe 


\bout half of the building will be used 
for executive offices and display rooms, 
Joseph S. Stein, president, announced 


. 


TGA Trademark Registry 

A new registry of trade-marks 
for perfumes, toilet preparations and 
soaps will soon be available for distri- 
bution, reports the Toilet Goods As 
sociation, New York, which has been 
working for some time on its compila- 


tion. 
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Opposes Lower Soap Duty 
The government was advised, 

late in January, not to lower import 

duties on soap at this time. Leading 


soap and glycerine manufacturers 


warned the Inter-Agency Committee 
for Reciprocity Information that for 
eign nations might be inclined to ex 
port soap against the better interests 
of their own soap-needy people. With 
such a short supply of fats and oils, it 
was considered that any stimulation of 
international trade in soaps would be 
against world interest. 

Imports of soap are not con- 
sidered a serious threat to the Ameri 
can soap industry, according to Roscoe 
C. Edlund, manager of the Association 
of American Soap & Glycerine Pro 
ducers, New York. However, he told 
the committee that tariff reductions 
will result in limited amounts of for- 
eign-made soap displacing American 
brands. The reduction of import 
duties on soap is not the answer to our 
problem, he said, for there are ade 
quate facilities for soap production in 
the United States but not enough fats 
and oils to supply the demand. When 
the fats and oils supply returns to 
normal, Mr. Edlund predicted Ameri 
can soapers would have to contend 
with difficulties of domestic origin in 
the way of 


competition from = syn 


thetic detergents and synthetic gly 


cerin 


P&G Profits Increase 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin 
nati, announced late in January an 
increase of about $7,000,000 in net 
profit for the company and its sub- 
sidiaries for the six months ending last 
December over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945, despite taxes, which were 
more than two and one-half times 
larger. P & G earnings increased to 
$16,300,341 for the last half of 1946 
from a figure of $9,456,033 for the 
same period in 1945. 

The net profit, which is after 
providing $18,794,000 for Federal taxes 
and $14,500,000 for reserve against in 
ventory price declines, equaled $2.53 a 
share of common stock. It compares 
with $1.46 a common share earned in 
the six months ending Dec. 31st, 1945 


when $6,460,000 was provided for taxes. 
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JSCHIMMEL 


for perfume specialties which add quality, 
distinction and uniformity to their prod- 
ucts. Schimmel perfume compounds and 


bases are in use all over the world. 


Schimmel & Co., Ine. 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1. N. Y. 
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Luckman of Lever Urges Labor Peace Study 


CONGRESSIONAL commis- 


A sion composed of representatives 
of management, labor and the public, 
to study the problem of labor peace 
was proposed by Charles Luckman, 
president of Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in Chicago, Jan. 14. 
Mr. Luckman addressed the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association, on 
the topic “The Civil War of 1947.” 
Both 


must awaken to the need for coopera- 


management and labor 
tion to avoid future labor strife, Mr. 
Luckman declared. He criticized both 
groups for their failure to produce a 
solution to their joint problem. 
Management, he declared is 


‘socially irresponsible,” adding that 


“American business has demonstrated 
a singular ability to build plants and 
a peculiar inability to build people.” 
Turning to the union side, he sug- 
gested that much of the blame for the 
present conflict can be traced to union 
which the 


demands for conditions 


unions have not been able to grant 
to their own employees. 

Examining labor’s record fur- 
ther, Mr. Luckman stated, “This in- 
volves failure of the unions to provide 
their own employes with anything like 
the general increases won last year, or 
with anything like the 25 per cent cost 
of living adjustment now being head- 
lined as labor’s major demand.” He 
explained that although the unions 
were better situated than many com- 
panies to pay an annual wage guar- 
antee, he has been unable to discover 
even one international union” which 


provides yearly pay guarantees. 


Mr. Luckman also said that it is 
“doubtful that as many as 20,000 of 
the 110,000 paid union employees are 
protected by collective bargaining 
which organized labor demands we es- 
tablish for our (private) employes.” 

His recommendations for a solu- 
tion to industrial strife include broader 
realization by both labor and manage- 
ment of their duties and responsibili- 
ties, and appointment by Congress of a 
ommission to study the problem. The 
which would 


commission represent 
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labor, management, and the public, 
would be directed to study the “hun- 


dreds of case histories of peaceful and 


CHARLES LUCKMAN 


successful labor-management relations 
we have in America.” 

is a member of 
President Truman’s Committee on 
Civil Rights. The function of the com- 


Mr. Luckman 


mittee is to combat what the President 
termed as “a tendency in this country 
to revive bigotry and intolerance.” 


° 


Miss Wyche Marries 

Janetta Wyche, secretary to E. O. 
Gillam, owner of Gillam Soap Works, 
Forth Worth, Texas, was married re- 
cently to Scott Marshall of the Mar- 
shall Grain Co., in Fort Worth. They 
spent their honeymoon at Mr. Gillam’s 
Mrs. Marshall 
will continue to be connected with the 


camp at Lake Worth. 


Gillam company. 


@ 


Armour & Co. 80th Year 
The year 1947 marks a period 
of 80 years of development for Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago, which was found- 
ed by Philip D. Armour in 1867. In 
its first 80-year span, the company has 
pioneered many of the industry's out- 
standing developments, such as the in- 
stallation of continuous deodorizing 
equipment for deodorizing various 
vegetable and animal oils. As a fea- 


ture of its anniversary celebration, the 
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Armour organization currently is in- 
troducing a complete line of newly- 
designed packages, labels, and wrap- 
pers, under which the entire company 
line of food products now will be 
uniform in appearance. During the 
past year, Armour & Co. have been 
emphasizing their product “Chiffon 
Flakes” which has shown a wide ac- 
ceptance on the soap market. 
. 


P&G Explains Detergents 

A booklet entitled, “20 Ques- 
tions on Synthetic Detergents’ issued 
by Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
offers the layman interesting informa- 
tion about synthetic detergents point- 
ing out in non-technical language that 
there are five different types of deter- 
gents: soap, alkaline water softeners, 
genuine synthetic detergents, mixtures 
of synthetic detergents and water soft- 
household cleaners (for 


eners, and 


walls, woodwork, etc.). It goes on to 
explain how the genuine synthetic de- 
tergents differ from the other groups 
of detergents, why they were developed, 
something about their uses and special 
and 


with soap in many types of household 


properties, how they compare 
cleaning jobs. The booklet emphasizes 
the efficiency of the synthetics especially 
in hard water, but warns against the 
use of low quality mixtures, in the 
“pseudo- synthetic” class, which may 
seem inexpensive until one considers 
the large amount that may be needed 


to do a good cleaning job. 
—— @ 


Albany Soap Elects 

At the annual meeting of the 
Albany Soap Corp., Albany, N. Y., 
held Jan. 14th, 1947, the following 
officers were elected for the coming 
year: Joseph Grober, president and 
general manager; Wm. C. Schopman, 
vice-president; Wm. H. Geier, vice- 
president and assistant manager; Mrs. 
Madeline Grober, treasurer; and Harry 
J. Geier, secretary. 

moe @ 2 

Robert Smith Appointed 

Robert J. Smith, traffic manager 
of the Lever Bros. Co. plant at Ham- 
mond, Ind., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Midwest Shippers Advisory Board. 


of 
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Lever Executive Changes 
A number of advances were re 


cently reported by Lever Brothers Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. Michael J. Roche 
was appointed advertising manager of 
the company it was announced Janu- 
ary 18th. He has been with the com- 
pany for over 27 years. Eleven pro- 
motions in the company’s sales depart- 
ment were announced as follows: John 
O. Brownell, who has been with the 
company for 29 years, was appointed 
Richard E. 
Anthony, with the company since 1937, 


general sales manager. 


was named general field manager of 
domestic soaps and household shorten- 
ing. Leon L. Hopkins, who started 
with the company in 1920, becomes as- 
sistant general field manager. Roger 
C. Baker has been transferred from 
the treasurer’s department to the sales 
department as sales administration 
manager. Louis H. MacLeod, who 
joined Lever Brothers in 1924, has been 
appointed chain store and super-mar- 


ket manager. John H. Apeler has been 
transferred from western regional man- 
ager to southern regional manager. 
Fred Penne will continue in the post 
of eastern regional sales 
Theodore B. Stedman, 


Brothers for twenty-one years, has been 


manager. 


with Lever 


appointed midwest regional manager. 
Elmiro De Baggis has been named west- 
ern regional manager. Norman A. 
Witt, with the company for thirteen 
years, was appointed manager of the 
Detroit division. A. B. Peterson, who 
joined the company in 1934, became 
manager of the Kansas City division, 
and Robert O. Smith was named At- 
lanta division manager. Mr. Smith 
has been associated with the company 
since 1930. 

C. Clyde Oliver was named gly 
cerine sales manager of Lever Brothers 
Co., in mid-January. Mr. Oliver join- 
ed the company in 1925, and has been 
field manager of the glycerine sales 
division since 1932. 





D. L. Saunders Gets Post 

The Bristol-Myers Company, 
manufacturing chemists, New York, has 
announced the appointment of Donald 
L. Sanders as assistant secretary. 


——- © 


India Soapers Form Assn. 

Soap manufacturers of south 
India report the formation of an asso- 
ciation under the name of “South 
India Soap Makers’ Association” with 
offices at Culeutta. The first general 
meeting was held in Calcutta on 
November 3rd, 1946, and Rao Sahib, 
A.K. Menon, managing director of 
Victory Chemical & Pharmaceuticals, 
Ltd., Chalakudi, was elected president 
of the association. The following soap 
factories were represented: Vegetable 
Soap Works; Techno Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Calcutta; Victory Chemical 
& Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd., Chala- 
kudi; Kalpaka Oil Mills, Ltd., Eda- 
cochi P.O., Cochin; Parco Soaps & 
Cosmetics, Coimbatore; Jin Light Soap 
Factory, Quilon; Tirur Oil Mills, 
lirur; Islamia Soap Works, Alleppey; 
Arian Soap Mfg. Co., Coimbatore; A. S. 
Kameth & Co., Bangalore. 

The aims and objects of the 
association are to protect the Indian 
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soap industry in general, to work for 
the growth and development of the in- 
dustry, to educate the public in the use 
of soap, to standardize quality, to take 
joint action in the matter of legisla- 
tion, and do such other things as may 
be to the interests of the Indian in 


dustry. 


One of the few 
soap products, other 
than shaving creams, 
packaged today in 
tube form, “Jifijel,” 
a lanolated “no-wa- 
ter” soap, is now on 
the market in attrac- 
tive green and black 
tubes packed in fold- 
ing counter display 
boxes containing two 
dozen tubes to the 
box. Silvay Labora- 
tories, Inc., Orange, 
N. J., claim that 
“Jifijel”’ is particu- 
larly effective for 
preventing chapped 
hands. 
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Dexter Offers Softeners 

Four products suitable for soft- 
ening cottons and rayons are the latest 
additions to the line of chemical prod 
ucts of the textile chemical division ol 
Dexter Chemical Corp., New York. It 
is claimed that these products—‘Softo. 
AC, AD, XAC, and XAD’’—are especial- 
ly satisfactory for softening cottons and 


rayon fabrics which have been finished 


with cellulose products such as 


“Kopan,” “Celfon” and “Ceglin.” 


-? 


T.G.A. Meets in May 


The next meeting of the scien- 
tific section of the Toilet Goods Asso 
ciation will be held at the Waldorf 
(storia in New York on May 16th, 
1947. 


meeting has not been announced as 


Ihe program for the spring 


yet. 
° 


Cancels Laundry Soap Spec 

Specification P-S-586 for liquid 
laundry soap was recently cancelled 
according to Supplement No. 34 to In- 
dex of Federal Specification which was 
revised February Ist, 1946, released by 
the Procurement Division of the U. S. 
Treasury Washington, 
D. C. 
cellation of the soap specification was 


Department, 
Ihe reason given for the con- 


“no longer needed.” 
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The following trade-marks were 
published in the January issues of the 
Official Gazette of the United States 
Patent Office in compliance with Sec- 
tion 6 of the Act of September 20, 
1905, as amended March 2, 1907. 
Notice of opposition must be filed 
within thirty days of publication. As 
provided by Section 14, fee of ten 
dollars must accompany each notice of 
opposition. 


Trade Mark Applications 

Jurry—This in upper case, extra 
bold, black, jumbo letters for cleaning, 
scouring and polishing substances, etc. 
Filed Mar. 17, 1945 by Zanol Products 
Co., Cincinnati. Claims use since Sept. 
1, 1915. 

UniIcHROME—This in upper case, 
bold letters for cleaning compositions 
for use in making up solutions used 
for cleaning metals preparatory to elec- 
troplating. Filed Mar. 27, 1946 by 
United Chromium, Inc., New York. 
Claims use since Sept. 24, 1943. 

INTERVALLE—This in upper case, 
bold letters for toilet soaps. Filed 
Apr. 5, 1946 by Les Parfums de Dana, 
Inc., New York. Claims use since Mar. 
19,1946. 

LauNDEX—This in upper and 
lower case, bold letters for chemical 
preparation used before and after elec- 
troplating for cleaning metal plate sur- 
faces. Filed Aug. 1, 1946 by Laundex 
Chemical Products Co., New York. 
Claims use since 1929. 

Jury—This in upper case, extra 
bold, black letters for chemical prep- 
aration for preventing rust and for a 
metal polish. Filed Feb. 18, 1944 by 
Zanol Products Co., Cincinnati. Claims 
uses ince Sept. 1, 1915. 

ENnozonE—This in upper case, 
bold letters for insecticide, moth spray 
and moth and larvae inhibitor. Filed 
July 21, 1945 by Enoz Chemical Co., 
Chicago. Claims use since Nov. 30, 
1934. 

Densco—This in upper case, re- 
on a lined, diamond 


verse letters 


shaped background within a rectangle 
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for diamond instrument cleaner. Filed 
Mar. 30, 1946 by Dental Specialty Man- 
ufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. Claims 
use since Oct. 1, 1945. 

Toxot—This in upper and lower 
case, script, open, shadow letters for 
insecticides. Filed Apr. 12, 1946 by 
Glidden Co., Cleveland. 
since Mar. 16, 1922. 


AcryYLon—This in 


Claims use 


large and 
small capital letters for rodenticide. 
Filed Apr. 26, 1946 by American Cya- 
namid Co., New York. 
since Nov. 18, 1945. 


SANODORANT—This_ in 


Claims use 


upper 
case, bold letters for liquid pine oil 
disinfectant. Filed Apr. 30, 1946 by 
Pynol Co., Quincy, IIl. 
since Apr. 23, 1934. 


ONCE A _ PIONEER, 


Claims use 


ALWAYS A 
PIONEER—This in upper case, medium 
letters for solution to be used as coat- 
ing for textiles for mildew-proofing and 
mothproofing. Filed May 2, 1946 by 
Herbert J. Heribert, New York. Claims 
use since Apr. 30, 1946. 
Fiersit—This in upper and 
lower case, bold, script letters for in- 
secticides. Filed May 8, 1946 by Magi- 
tex Co., Saco, Me. 
January, 1946. 


LiguipeERM—This in upper and 


Claims use since 


lower case, block and italic, bold let- 
ters for fungicidal and germicidal com- 
pound. Filed May 9, 1946 by Colin 
Pharmacal Co., Broooklyn. Claims use 
since Feb. 8, 1946. 


Genicop—This in upper case, 
bold letters for insecticides. Filed May 
14, 1946 by General Chemical Co., 
New York. 
1946. 

Jury—This in upper case, ex- 
tra bold, black letters for scratch re- 
Filed Mar. 17, 1945 
by Zanol Products Co., Cincinnati. 
Claims use since Sept. 1, 1915. 


Claims use since Apr. 9, 


moving polish. 


Divosan—This in upper case, 
bold stencil letters for general clean- 
ing compound in granular form. Filed 
Jan. 19, 1946 by Diversey Corp., Chi- 


cago. Claims use since Dec. 29, 1945. 
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Kinc oF DiaMonps—This in up- 
per case, bold letters for facial, and 
bath soaps and shaving creams. Filed 
Jan. 22, 1946 by Golden Arrow Toi- 
letries, New York. Claims use since 
June 1, 1945. 

Kinc oF SpapEs—This in upper 
case, bold letters for facial and bath 
soaps and shaving creams. Filed Jan. 
24, 1946 by Golden Arrow Toiletries, 
Inc., New York. Claims use since 
June 1, 1945. 

FUNDACLEAN—This in upper and 
lower case, extra bold, black letters for 
cleaner of painted surfaces. Filed Apr. 
6, 1946, by Pacific Allied Products, 
Seattle. Claims use since Mar. 15, 1946. 

SwEEPINE—This in upper case, 
bold letters for sweeping compound. 
Filed Apr. 9, 1946, by West Disinfect- 
ing Co., Long Island City, N. Y. Claims 
use since March, 1945. 

Opvoway—This in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for liquid air 
freshening deodorant. Filed Oct. 8, 
1945, by O-Cedar of Canada, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. Claims use since 
Dec. 11, 1944. 

Wyton—This 
lower case, bold letters for shampoo. 
Filed Feb. 26, 1946, by Mecos, Inc., 
New Orleans. Claims use since Nov. lI, 


1939. 


in upper and 


OpaLaTE—This in upper case, 
bold letters for insecticides. Filed May 
4, 1946, by California-Spray Chemical 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. Claims use 
since Apr. 3, 1946. 

Orac—This in upper and lower 
case, extra bold letters for tooth paste. 
Filed Nov. 1, 1946, by William B. 
Rosevear, Jr., Greensboro, N. C. Claims 
use since July 25, 1946. 

DeEFUSOLIER—This in upper case, 
open letters within oval border de- 
sign for electrically heated atomizer 
for spraying liquid. Filed May 13, 1946, 
by Tanglefoot Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Claims use since Feb. 20, 1946. 

PLANIsOoL—This in upper case, 
bold, stencil letters for general clean- 
ing preparation for all types of sur- 
faces. Filed Oct. 22, 1945, by W. B. Mc- 
Vicker & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KLEENMASTER— This in upper 
case, reverse letters on a rectangular 
background across a circular design 
Claims use since Oct. 1, 1945. 
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First, in your own manufacture you save fatty acids 


by using a higher percentage of silicate of soda. 
With low titre soaps especially, the increased amount 
of PQ Silicate improves the body and firmness. 

Soap consumers profit also from the silicated soaps 
through better cleaning results with a less expensive 
material. And soap wastes caused by calcium and 
magnesium salts in hard water are cut materially. 
How the various PQ Silicates aid a typical commercial 
(mixed) soap to form permanent suds in hard water 
is plotted on the above chart. 

May we share with you the results of our research 


work that may solve one of your current problems? 
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More 


PQ SILICATE-BUILT SOAPS 


% Minimum commercial kettle soap and silicate (an- 
hydrous) to form permanent suds in 100 ml. hard 
water (300 parts per million CaCO3 equivalent) 
at 48.8°C, (120°F.) 

1. S Brand (1INa20:3.90SiO>2) 

2. SS-65-Pwd. (INa20:3.30SiO2) 

3. K Brand (INa20:2.90SiO2) 

4, U Brand (I1Na20:2.40SiO>2) 

5. C Brand (INa20:2.0SiO3) 

6. B Brand (INa20:1.6SiO2) 

7. Metso (INa2O:1SiO2) 

8. Metso 99 (INa20:0.75SiO2) 


More information about these brands on request 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


SEPT. B, 


129 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


PQ SILICATES OF SODA 
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1945, by Chemical Products Co., Oma- 
ha, Nebr. Claims use since Aug. 1, 1937 
OrG-A-TERG—This in upper case, 


bold, 


Filed Feb. 26, 1946, by Quaker Chem 


stencil letters for detergents. 


ical Products Corp., Conshohocken 


Pa. Claims use since Feb. 11, 1946 


ET CETERA—This in lower case, 
script letters for liquid soap, toilet 
soap and bath soap. Filed Mar. 18, 
1946, by Alfred D. McKelvy, New 
York. Claims use since Jan. 18, 1946 
on the toilet soap; since Mar. 10, 1946 


on the liquid and bath soap 

Dynasty—This in upper case 
extra bold, black letters for soaps in 
solid, liquid and flake Filed 
Mar. 19, 1946, by Associated Products, 


Claims use since Maz 


form. 


Inc., Chicago 
13. 1946 
Kenra—This in large and smal! 
capital letters, for shampoo. Filed Dec 
1, 1945, by Kenra, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Claims use since June, 1929. 
Monitra—This in lower case, ex 
tra bold, black letters for hair sham 
1945, by R&R 
Christi, 
1933. 


poo. Filed Dec. 5, 
Products Co., Corpus Tex. 
Claims use since October, 

SotireE—This in upper case, ex 
tra bold, black letters, one letter above 
the other, for chemical rust remover. 
Filed Apr. 8, 1946, by A. E. Styles Man 
ufacturing Co., Point Pleasant, N. J. 
1939. 


PERMAX—This in upper case, ex 


Claims use since Jan. 1, 


tra bold, black letters, for insecticides 
Filed May 9. 1946, by C. B. Dolge Co., 


Westport, Conn. Claims use since 
Oct. 1, 1945 
BROMANIDE— This in upper case 


extra bold, black letters for paint-on 
Filed May 17, 1946, by 


Poweraire Corp Claims use 


insecticide. 
Chicago 
since January, 1945. 


Mastax—This in upper case 
extra bold, black letters, for cleaning 
ind waxing preparation for floors, et 
Filed Mar. 18, 1946, by G. H. Wood 
& Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada. Claims 
use since Sept. 24, 1945. 

Le Soniter—This in upper and 
lower case, medium, script letters be 
neath the fanciful drawing of a nude 
for toilet soaps and shaving soap. Filed 
Feb. 16, 1945, by Le Sonier, Inc., Bos- 


ton. Claims use since 1938 
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for all-purpose cleaner. Filed Nov. 27, 


SpaR-KLEEN— [his in upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for powdered 
detergent composition. Filed Dec. 6, 
1945, hy Paul W. Garbo, Long Beach, 
NN. ¥. 
1945 


Claims use since September, 


DuriwineE—This in upper case, 
medium letters for cleaning and con 
ditioning compound for use in pre 
paring metal surfaces for the reception 
of paint. Filed Apr. 9, 1946, by Ameri 
Ambler, Pa 
Claims use since Mar. 29, 1946 


InsectT-O-BLITz 


can Chemical Paint Co., 
This in upper 
Filed 


Industrial Manage 


case, bold letters for insecticide 
Oct. 15, 1945, by 
ment Corp., Los Angeles. Claims use 
1945. 


Guitrer—This in 


since Aug. 23, 
upper case, 
extra bold, black letters for cleaning 
pads, for removing nail lacquers. Filed 
Mar. 14, 1946, by Associated Products, 
Inc.. Chicago. Claims use since Feb 
13, 1945. 

THe LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS 
KkaTE GREENAWAY—This in upper and 
lower case and upper case letters for 
toilet soaps. Filed Jan. 30, 1946, by 
Grace V. Neff, Chicago. 
since Dec. 28, 1945. 


Motor MAnor—ILhis in uppei 


Claims use 


case, reverse letters, one above the 
other on the upright members of dou 
ble cross design for soap. Filed Feb 
20, 1946, by Motor Manors, Pecos, Tex 
Claims use since Dec. 15, 1945. 

1 in 1—This in large, bold-face 
numerals and lower case bold, script 
letters for soap products. Filed Man 
25, 1946, by Kent Chemical Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Claims use since Feb. | 
1946 
large and 


SANILAC—This_ in 


small composition fon 
cleaning Filed Oct. 6 


1936, by Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New 


capitals for 


textiles, etc. 


York. Claims use since Jan. 31, 1936 

Cuem-I-Kitt — This in upper 
case, extra bold, black letters for in 
secticide. Filed Oct. 31, 1945, by Chem 
ical Associates of America, Inc., New 
York. Claims use since Sept. 20, 1945 

Waxco— This in large and 
small capital letters for solvent for re 
moving wax and grease prior to paint 
ing. Filed Mar. 29, 1946, by P & H 
Products, Memphis, Tenn. Claims use 


since Mar. 12, 1946. 
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Drosan—This in upper case, ex 
tra bold, black letters for disinfectant 
and deodorant. Filed May 17, 1946, 
by Consolidated Drug Corp., New Or- 
leans, La. Claims use since August, 
1929 

I yxor—This in upper case, re- 
verse letters within a circle and be- 
neath the drawing of chemical flasks 
and a retort for insecticide. Filed Oct 
30, 1946, by Tykor Products, Inc., New 
York. Claims use since Apr. 17, 1946. 
Trade Marks Granted 

425,167. Preparation for remov 
ing and elimination of soot, scale and 
sludge and other foreign matter from 
steam boilers, oil containers and sim- 
ilar uses. Filed by Morrissey Sales and 
Service Co., Newark, N. J., Feb. 5, 
1946. Serial No. 496,037. Published 
Aug. 13, 1946. Class 6. 

425,170. Gaseous chemicals for 
use in propelling parasiticides and dis- 
persing them in aerosol form. Filed by 
General Chemical Co., New York, 
Feb. 16, 1946. Serial No, 496,696. Pub 
lished Aug. 13, 1946. Class 6. 

425,171. Gaseous chemicals for 
use in propelling parasiticides and dis- 
persing them in aerosol form. Filed by 
General Chemical Co., New York, Feb. 
16, 1946. Serial No. 496,697, Published 
Aug 13, 1946. Class 6. 

425,183. 
cal composition. Filed by The Voris 
Laboratories, Hagerstown, Md., Mar. 
7, 1946. Serial No. 497,828. Published 
Aug, 13, 1946. Class 6. 

125,184. Rat Filed by 
Cenol Co., Chicago, Mar. 11, 1946 
Serial No. 497,992. Published Aug. 13, 
1946. Class 6. 

125,187. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Hun 
tington, Ind., Mar. 13, 1946. Serial No. 
198,141. Published Aug. 13, 1946. Class 


6 


Rust removing chemi- 


baits. 


Insecticide, Filed by 


425,193. Degreasing solvent used 
in vapor cleaning of metal parts and 
the like, Filed by Vapor Engineering 
Corp., Burbank, Calif., Mar. 15, 1946. 
Serial No. 498,329. Published Aug. 13, 
1946. Class. 6 

$25,195. 
septic. Filed by Anderson-Stolz Phar- 
Mar. 


Deodorant and anti 


maceuticals, Inc., Kansas City, 


18, 1946. Serial No. 498,380. Published 
Aug. 13, 1946. Class 6. 
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We invite you to become acquainted with our star 
salesman . . . the Hardesty Research Laboratory. 

The trend to Hardesty fatty acids and their deriva- 
tives started when Hardesty technical service began 
demonstrating to manufacturers how they could save 
money by first consulting Hardesty on a new problem. 
The trend to Hardesty continues because of the 
acknowledgment that Hardesty is a dependable source 
of supply for stearic acid, red oil, glycerine, fatty acids 


and their derivatives. Manufacturers have learned to 


STEARIC ACID * RED OIL * GLYCERINE * 
STEARINE PITCH ° WHITE OLEINE *° 
HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS * ANIMAL 
AND VEGETABLE DISTILLED FATTY ACIDS. 
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MEET OUR STAR SALESMAN 














rely upon Hardesty for quality in every product and 
uniformity in every shipment. 

Hardesty products are made in various grades to 
meet the requirements of the chemical, cosmetic, soap, 
rubber and other industries. At present it is difficult 
to render the traditional Hardesty prompt service but 
if you have a problem, present it to our Research 
Laboratory, and let its knowledge and experience go 
to work for you. W. C. HARDESTY COMPANY, 
il East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Factories: 
Dover, Ohio; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Canada. 
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BIDS WARDS 





P. 0. Soap Powder Bids 

In a recent opening for miscel- 
laneous supplies by the Post Office De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., the fol- 
lowing bids were received on 20,000 
pounds of soap powder: Sugar Beet 
Products Co., Sagniaw, Mich., 17 cents 
a pound; Unity Sanitary Supply Co., 
New York, 15 cents. 

° 

FWA Cleaning Solvent Bids 

Bidders on an unspecified quan- 
tity of cleaning solvent in a recent 
opening for miscellaneous supplies by 
Works Agency, Public 
Administration, Office of 
Buildings Management, Washington, 
D. C.. were American Oil Co., New 
$185.63; Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, New York, 
item 1, $226.87, and Sinclair Refining 
Co., New York, item la, $226.88. 


*.- 


the Federal 
Buildings 


York, item l, 


Marine Corps Soap Bids 

The Following bids were re- 
ceived on an unspecified quantity of 
chip soap in a recent opening for mis- 
cellaneous supplies by the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps, Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Soap Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 
34 cents; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., 22.17 cents on 60,- 
060 pounds only; Unity Sanitary Sup- 
ply Co., New York, 35 cents on 10,000 
pounds only, and Standard Soap Co., 
Camden, N. J., 28 cents for 40,000 
pounds only. 

° 

Hand Cleaner Bids 

In a recent opening for miscel- 
laneous supplies by the U. S. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., the 
following bids were received on 3,000 
pounds of hand cleaner: Potomac Prod- 
ucts Corp., Washington, D. C., 33 cents 
a pound; Duplicating Papers, Inc., 
New York, 32.5 cents; Cadet Labora- 
tories, Worcester, Mass., 16 cents; Au- 
tocopy, Inc., Chicago, 32 cents; Per- 
fecopy, La Grange, IIl., 35 cents; Kra- 
yer Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 29.5 
cents; G. H. Packwood Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, 32.5 cents; L. C. Smith Type- 
writer, Inc., Washington, $76.50 per 
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gross, less 35 per cent, $1.034.28 total; 
Ditto, Inc., Washington, D. C., 30 
cents; Milburn Co., $1.25 
cents; Wm. Messer Corp., New York, 


Detroit, 


25 cents, and Daggett & Ramsdell, New 


York, 59 cents. 


° 








Sanitation Powder Bids 

In a recent opening for miscel- 
laneous supplies by the U. S. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., the 
following bids were received on 448 
pounds of sanitation powder: Indus- 
trial Laboratories, Brooklyn, 15 cents 
each or $1.80 a dozen, 20-ounce paper 
cans, metal ends, and N. Brittingham 
& Sons, 


Philadelphia, 17 cents a 


pound. 


oe — 





Treas. Type Cleaner Bids 
Bidders on 1,440 bottles of type- 
writer type cleaner in a recent opén- 
ing for miscellaneous supplies by the 
U. S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., included: System Service 
Co., Hawthorne, N. J., 17.5 cents a 
bottle; Barco Chemical Products Co., 
Chicago, 15.5 cents; Walter G. Gies 
Co., Crownville, Md., 14.5 cents; Dico 
Chemical Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
127% cents; Octagon Process, Brooklyn, 
11.25 cents, and Write, Inc., New York, 
18 cents. 
¢ 
Furniture Polish Bids 


Bids on 48 gallons of furniture 








polish in a recent opening for miscel- 
laneous supplies by the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C., 
were received from: R. M. Hollings- 
head Corp.. Camden, N. J., 23 cents a 
Baltimore, 50 
cents a gallon; Imperial Products Co., 
Philadelphia, 64 cents a gallon; Uncle 
Sam Chemical Co., New York, $1.06 
a gallon; C. P. Baker & Co., Philadel- 
phia, $1.14 a gallon; Industrial Dis- 
tributors, New York, 52 cents; James 
Good Co., Philadelphia, 85 cents; Sas- 
pin Chemicals, Chicago, $2; Trio 
Chemical Works, Brooklyn, 55 cents a 
gallon; Welmaid Mfg. Corp., Chicago, 
86 cents a gallon; Liquid Veneer Corp., 


quart; Solarine Co., 
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Washington, D. C., $1.60 a gallon; Oil 
Specialties & Refining Co., Brooklyn, 
94 cents a gallon, and Manhattan 
Lighting Equipment Co., New York, 
$1.17. 
¢ 
USDA DDT Bids 

The following bids were receiv- 
ed on 3,500 pounds of DDT powder in 








a recent opening for miscellaneous 
supplies by the Division of Purchases 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.: Hubbell & 
Miller Co., New Rochelle, N. Y., 99 
cents a pound; Michigan Chemical 
Corp., St. Louis, 50 cents, and Octagon 
Process, Brooklyn, 60 cents. 


° 


P. 0. Wax Bids 


Bids on 4,000 gallons of wax in 








a recent opening for miscellaneous 
supplies by the Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C., were received from 
the following: Windsor Wax Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J., 74 cents a gallon; Buck- 
ingham Wax Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., $1.05; Joseph E. Frankle, Phila- 
delphia, 99.6 cents: Oil Specialties & 
Refining Co., Brooklyn, 82.6 cents; 
Penetone Co., Tenafly, N. J.. 85 cents; 
Trio Chemical Works, Brooklyn, 64 
cents; R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Cam- 
den, N. J., 62 cents; Liquid Veneer 
Co., Washington, D. C., $1.60, and Wis- 
consin Chemical Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, $1.37. 


————— se 


GPO Liquid Soap Bids 
Among the bidders on 4,400 gal- 
lons of liquid soap in a recent open- 
ing for miscellaneous supplies were: 
Chemical Mfg. & Distributing Co., Eas- 
ton, Pa., 66 cents a gallon; Harley 
Soap Co., Philadelphia, 54 cents; R. M. 
Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J., 64 
cents; Lanair Chemical Corp., Chicago, 
58 cents and Crystal Soap & Chemical 
Co., Philadelphia 60.4 cents and 56 
cents. 
. 
Synthetic Soap Purchase 
The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Production and Marketing Ad- 








ministration, Washington, D. C., re- 
cently purchased from Vanderway Mfg. 
Corp.. Brooklyn, 8,960,000 pounds of 


synthetic laundry soap at 13 cents a 


6 


pound. 














SPECIALTIES 


FOR THE SOAP INDUSTRY 





VEGETABLE ANIMAL MINERAL OILS 
FATTY ACIDS 


Alkalies and other Chemicals. Textile and Laundry Starch & Sours. 


RED OIL STEARIC ACID 
COCOANUT OIL BABASSU OIL 
REFINED TALL OIL 
LANOLIN WOOL FAT DEGRAS 


SILICATE OF SODA, METSO, all types 
QUADRAFOS, Granular or Beads 

A stable polyphosphate for water conditioning 
and mild but effective detergency 


Air Dryettes and Calcium Chloride 


CHLOROPHYLL CAROTENE 


and other Chloroplast Pigments 


LECITHIN 


From Corn Oil 


THE LAMEPONS 


Unique surface active agents; prolific foam; high detergency and | 








emulsifying powers; suitable for cosmetic and industrial use. 


Let us mix your private formulas 
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439 WEST STREET ESTABLISHED 1838 NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
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RAW MATERIAL 





ARKETS 





As of Feb. 3, 1947 


SLIGHT increase in domestic 
A production of fats and oils in 
1947-48, as compared with the 1946-47 
crop year, was foreseen recently by 
the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture 


Supplies available for consumption 


from now until September are eX 


pected to continue relatively small 

Beginning next fall, domestic output 
> 5 e . 

will be 


exporting areas are 


larger and supplies in major 
expected to in 
crease in 1947. Prices are expected to 


hold firm until mid-1947, and be 
lower in 1947-48. 

Actually, production of fats and 
oils from domestic materials during 
the 1946-47 season will total about 8.9 
which is about the 


billion pounds, 


same as last vear’s figure and only 
slightly above the 1937-41 crop vean 


YES! AVAILABLE* 
BEAD FORM 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


(Alkyl Aryl Sulphonate) 
(Low Alkalinity—High Percentage Active Ingredient) 
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55 Liberty Street 
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average. Peak production was reached 
in 1943-44, when 11.2 billion pounds 
were produced. The U. S. Department 
of Commerce estimates that the coun 
try could use 10,700,000,000 pounds of 
fats and oils in 1947. It estimates that 
world supplies of fats and oils in 1947 
will total around 18,000,000 short tons, 
compared with 17,700,000 last year and 
the prewar average (1935-39) of 21.- 
600,000 tons. Net exports of oils and 
fats will amount to 3,000,000 tons, as 
compared with 6,500,000 tons in the 
1935.39 period. 

The United States was on a 
net export basis in fats and oils in 
1946, but in 1947 will shift to its nor 
mal peace-time net import basis. 

In 1947, as in 1946, soapers in 
the U. S. will continue to look to the 


Philippine Islands and their copra for 


LUV ONAL 


Specific Gravity —.1 (Approximately 10 times as bulky as soda ash.) 


FOR FOAM-BULK-DETERGENCY 


ALSO 


Complete Line of High Quality Synthetic Detergents—Paste—Powder and Liquid for 


Compounding. 


EAVENSON CHEMICAL CO. 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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whatever measure of relief can be ex 
pected from the fats and oils shortage 
Last year exports of copra from the 
Philippines reached the record figure 
of 598,143 tons, compared with only 
5,979 tons shipped in 1945. Of last 
year’s shipments, the U. S. received 
119,958 tons, with foreign claimants 
receiving 178,185 tons. Exports ol 
copra during December, 1946 amounted 
to 87.445 tons, compared with 85,120 
tons in November. Pre-war annual 
exports of copra from the Philippines 
averaged slightly more than 300,000 
tons. In pre-war years, however, large 
amounts of coconut oil were received 
from the Islands. During 1945, the 
Philippines didn’t ship any coconut 
oil, while during 1940, 175,723 tons 


of oil were shipped. 


Import licenses, required undet 


MNMUUUU TUTTE 
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That's the Bobrick theme song, 
sung from coast to coast. Bobrick 
soap dispensers are made right, and 
when kept right they work and work 
and work—constantly selling soap. 
Here's why: 


For example, our Model No. 7—the 
original ‘push-in'—whose great grand- 
pappy was invented and developed by 
Bobrick 41 years ago. Constantly 

improved, it's a mew No. 7 today. As 
usual, precision made, and with exclu- 
sive Bobrick features resulting from 
war-born knowledge. It has a solid bronze 
body with Sard chrome plating that lasts 
nearly forever. There's a new cap that 
stays locked, to prevent tampering. You 
can’t lose it because it’s chained to the 
dispenser. Valve parts are made of 18-8 
stainless steel and brass, so that corrosion 
is eliminated, to assure long life. Only one 
moving part—the plunger. No more valve 
leakage either—leather packings and fiber 
washers that wore and dried out have been 
replaced by war-developed synthetic 

packings, which make a perfect seal and last ‘ 

indefinitely. 








You'll find smart jobbers everywhere are 
buying these better grade dispensers to cancel 
costly service calls and sell more soap. 


Write for details and returnable samples of 
the new No. 7, and facts about the complete 
Bobrick line. 
BOBRICK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

1839 Blake Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 











DISPENSERS 


OVER A MILLION = USED BY MiIELLION 
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Model No. 7 
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W.F.O. 63, are being granted within 
the limits of International Emergency 
Food Council allocations to importers 
of palm kernels from Liberia and palm 
oil from Portuguese colonies, it was 
announced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Jan. 20. Liberia and the 
Portuguese colonies are the only coun- 
tries from which palm oil or kernels 
have been allocated to the United 
States by the IEFC for the first quar 
ter of 1947. However, to further meet 
U. S. needs for palm oil, which are 
not covered by the IEFC allocations, 
the Department of Agriculture is ne 


gotiatil with Belgium for palm oil 


ig 
from her colonists in exchange for a 
like amount of domestic oils. Imports 
of palm oils and kernels in to the U. S. 
are now carried out by commercial 
importers. Governmental importation 
ol these products was discontinued as 
ot Dec. 31, 1946. W.F.O. 36, which 
controlled the use, processing and de 
livery of palm oil and other high lauric 
icid oils was terminated Oct. 19, 1946. 
However, the importation of such oils 
is still controlled by WFO-63, and im 


porters are required to obtain import 





» 
~ 


eee 


7016 EUCLID AVENUE « 
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DETERGENT 
SILICATES 


permits from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Import licenses for palm 
oil and palm kernels, which are being 
issued to those applying during the 
first quarter of 1947, are valid for im- 
portation for a period of two months 
after issuance. They are not being ex- 
tended unless, during the valid period 
the licenses, satisfactory proof of pur- 
chase for later delivery is submitted 
to the Administrator of WFO-63. 
Meanwhile, first quarter, 1947, 
fat and oils export allocations totaling 
138,000,000 pounds, plus unshipped 
balances of 71,700,000 pounds (princi- 
pally by UNRRA) from the fourth 
quarter of 1946, were announced by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Ihe January-March allocations _ in- 
clude (in fat content) 110,000,000 
pounds of lard, 8,300,000 pounds of 
inedible fats and oils and 19,400,000 
pounds of soap. Officials state that al 
though first quarter export allocations 
including the 1946 carryover are only 
slightly smaller than allocations in the 
corresponding period of 1946, and 
tentative schedule for the second and 


third quarters of 1947 is considerably 
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(Sodium Sesquisilicate—Technically 


Anhydrous Equivalent) 
REGULAR GRIND DUSTLESS 


™~ * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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(Sodium Metasilicate— Anhydrous) 
GRANULAR OR FINES 


CRYSTAMET~ 





below the allocations in comparable 


periods of 1946. It is also said that 
the U. S. is limiting export allocations 
to the first quarter until conclusive 
evidence is received that other govern- 
ments also are endeavoring to increase 
production of fats and oils in their 
respective areas to help overcome cur- 
rent world shortages. 

Lard and rendered pork fat 
totaled 63,259,000 


pounds, which compared with 40,623,- 


on January 1, 


000 pounds on December 1, and 82,- 
826,000 pounds Jan. 1, 1946. The five 
year Jan. 1 average is 124,189,000 
pounds. 

A more plentiful supply of soda 
ash and caustic soda by the middle or 
end of 1947 was predicted recently by 
the Department of Commerce. Caus- 
tic soda output reached a peak in 
1944 with 1,894,000 short tons, an 84 
per cent expansion over the 1939 fig- 
ure of 1,025,000 tons. Although the 
rate of production in 1946 increased 
during the last part of the year, the 
first 10 month total of 965,353 tons 
did not reach the corresponding aggre 


gates of either 1944 or 1945. 
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OH, SUMMERTIME S A-COMIN 
WEVE GOT A JOB TO DO.... 
NO INSECT PEST SHALL GET THE BEST 
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Yy. and we've got a job to do, too... a job to help you 


make your deadly insecticides and sprays unobjectionable 


to the user. Thus, to our scores of stock items—spray perfumes, 
neutralizers and combinations of the two—we have added 
a number of especially interesting and thoroughly proven 
odor masks for your evaluation. You'll find them remarkably effective 
and moderate in cost. Here they are: NEUTROLEUM GAMMA, 
NEUTROLEUM DELTA, RED CLOVER 328, 
FRUITBERRY 26, BOUQUET 2365, BOUQUET #2366, 
BOUQUET 2367, NEW MOWN HAY 29 and ROSE 278. 
Address us on your letterhead for testing samples and for 
a copy of useful, FREE pamphlet entitled: 


“Insecticide Spray Perfumes and Deodorants.” 


FRITZSCHE — 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES and STOCKS: Boston, Mass., Chicago. Ul... Los Angeles, Calif.. St. Louis. Me., 
Toronto, Canada and Mexico, D. F FACTORIES: Clifton, N. |. and Seillans (Var), France. 
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Some Observations for the Small Seaper on 


CONTINUOUS PROCESSES 


GENERAL increase in the 
supply of soap-making raw 
materials is certain to take 

place in 1947 along with a probable 
easing off of the tight situation in the 
supply of process machinery and equip 
ment. Soap makers, both domestic 
and foreign, have already taken steps 
regarding the replacement of obsolete, 
worn out, and war-damaged equip 
ment, and in connection with expand- 
ing production facilities, they are try- 
ing to determine along what lines of 
technical evolution the processing of 
fats, oils and soap will progress. The 
major companies are moving, of course, 
in the direction of continuous process 
soap production. Some of the smalle1 
soapers are thinking twice now before 
expanding along the conventional di- 
rection of kettle boiling of soap and 
ire wondering if there is anything they 
can use in these new processes that will 
be within their economical means par- 
ticularly in regard to initial outlay 
expense, small unit operating and pro 
duction costs, and flexibility of prod- 
uct. 

A recent article by John Sea- 
man, in the British journal Soap, Per- 
fumery & Cosmetics entitled “Some 
Observations on Fatty Acid Treat- 
ment’ gives some details on the Vic- 
tor Mills process, (Soap & Sani. Chems. 
May, 1940, P. 25), which at present is 
best suited for large capacity produc- 
tion. However, Mr. Seaman sees no 
reason why the engineering principles 
ind fundamentals in time could not 


be applied to smaller capacity outlays. 


Mr. Seaman states that: “Soap 
ianufacture in the future is likely to 


: affected chiefly by developments in 


continuous processes of fat split- 
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ting and saponification. The three main 
types of process that have so far proved 
ol practical value are: 

(a) The Clayton’ process in 
which fat is saponified continuously 
with caustic soda at 420° F. at about 
250 Ib. per square inch. 

(b) The Victor Mill process of 
fat splitting by water alone with a 
catalyst. 

(c) The du Pont de Nemours 
process in which the methyl ester of 
fatty acids is first formed by the action 
of methyl alcohol on fat and later hy- 
drolysed with caustic soda to give soap. 
(J. & A. Davidsohn, Ind. Chemist, 21, 
pp. 414, 461). 

Of these, developments on the 
Victor Mill process (Soap, Perf. & Cos., 
Oct. 1946, P. 821) are now widely re- 
garded as the most promising, for the 
following main reasons: 

(1) Substitution of the cheape1 
alkalies. 

(2) Economy in glycerin treat- 
ment based on more concentrated and 
less contaminated lyes. 

(3) Ability to deal adequately 
with cheaper and more varied oil 
stocks. 

(4) Lower operating costs for 
an equivalent output. 

(5) Facilitates improvement and 
variation of soap properties for many 
uses by relatively easy adjustment of 
the mixture of fatty acids and the base. 


Advantages 
“The fatty acids obtained by the 


hydrolysis of good quality oil-stocks, 
suitably blended and simply pre-treat- 
ed, are suitable for immediate con- 
version to soap for most purposes. Con- 
trol of the finished soap content is a 
matter of simple titration. Since the 
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fatiy acids saponily virtually instan 
taneously, crutcher time need be very 
little more than is necessarily occupied 
in running the ingredients in and out, 
mixing time being reduced in practice 
to a matter of five minutes. It is en 
tirely possible that, when the pre-treat 
ment of oil-stocks has been properly 
developed, the majority of general put 
pose soaps will be made in this re 
latively simple and highly controllable 
fashion. 

“In the case of high quality, light 
colored and special soaps of all kinds, 
the use of fatty acids also has consider- 
able advantage. The fatty acid or base 
constituents can be varied almost at 
will. Controlled mixtures of the for- 
mer can be produced by fractional dis 
tillation. In addition to the normal 
bases, triethanolamine, ammonia, cal 
cium, magnesium and other mild alka- 
lies react readily with fatty acids. These 
factors are of great importance in the 
manufacture of such items as shampoos, 
lubricants, wire-drawing and_ other 
liquid soaps, high quality jells, dry 
cleaning soaps, and so forth. 

“Already the methods outlined 
are in large scale operation and many 
of the original difficulties have been 
overcome. So far, the cost of equip- 
ment has been prohibitive to small 
manufacturers but there is no funda- 
mental reason against the use of these 
general principles embodied in equip- 
ment on a relatively small scale. The 
low limit is not set by general eco- 
nomic considerations and not by tech- 
nical limitations. 

“While large scale plants, oper- 
ating on these general methods have 
now achieved supremacy economically, 
it can not yet be said that their per- 
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Proctor ¥ Schwarly, Inc. Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
16 | 


DRIED AT RATE OF 


3400-4800 POUNDS 


PER HOUR 





PROCTOR 


Automatic FLAKE SOAP SYSTEM 


In one typical installation of the Proctor 
Automatic Flake Soap System, uniform flakes 
are being dried at the rate of 3400 to 
4800 pounds per hour. This high output is 
made possible by the automatic operation 
of every phase of this modern soap drying 
system. At the beginning of the cycle, hot 
liquid soap with a moisture content of 30% 
(wet weight basis) and temperature of 180 
degrees F. is discharged into the hopper of 
the chilling roll. Temperature of this roll 
averages 50 degrees F. By means of this 
roll, hot liquid soap is solidified prepara- 
tory to being made into ribbons. Precision 
set needles cut solidified soap into ribbons 
6" wide and 13/1000" thick. These ribbons 
are carried by a special conveyor and 
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deposited on top conveyor of dryer. The 
ribbons are then carried along the top con- 
veyor through 8 drying units, then dropped 
to the middle conveyor and returned toward 
the feed end of the machine and finally 
deposited on the bottom conveyor and 
carried by this to the delivery end of the 
machine. Soap with a moisture content of 
13.5% (commercial dry weight) is dis- 
charged from the dryer seven minutes after 
entering the main body of the dryer. Every 
factor affecting flake thickness and drying 
is carefully controlled to assure perfectly 
uniform, high quality flakes. If you are 
interested in high output of top quality, 
uniform flakes—write today for details on 
the Proctor Automatic Flake Soap System. 
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formanee is satisfactory, owing largely 
to deficiencies in materials and equip- 
ment design. Generally, the cure is 
known but there is an unfortunately 
xcessive lag between such knowl- 
dge and its embodiment in equip- 
ment, a condition considerably aggra- 
vated by the war. A good deal of trou 
le has been experienced through the 
corrosive tendencies of high tempera- 
ture fatty acids, particularly to such 
items as pumps, heat exchangers, in- 
struments and so forth. There is also 
he difficulty of discoloration and de 
composition due to excessive local tem- 


pera tures. 
Flash Distillation 


\Wy* a large scale process, based 
on 


the Victor Mill method, 
flash’ distillation is used. This is 
made possible by the fact that the fatty 
acids issuing from the hydrolysing col- 
ummns are at about 285° C. and 650 Ib 
per square inch pressure and _ will, 
therefore, evaporate at lowe1 pressures 
without the addition of heat. Fatty 
icids dissolve quite substantial pro- 
portions of water and it is first neces- 
sary to ‘flash’ this off. They are then 
fed to the first stage of a still, under a 
pressure of about 6 mm. This consists 
essentially of a shallow vessel over the 
sides of which the fatty acids spill, 
thus assuming a large surface area con- 
ducive to maximum evaporation. The 
spillage which does not evaporate in 
the first stage is pumped, sometimes 
via heat exchangers, to a second, simi- 
lar stage contained in the same vessel. 
“In this general manner, prac- 
tically all the fatty acids are volatil- 
ized while the undesirable components, 
organic and inorganic, are left behind 
at the bottom of the still, which is con- 
nected to a catchall from which resi- 
dues are drawn off. The fatty acid 
vapors are, of course, led to condens- 
a??? 
Operating Problems 
“It will be evident, from the 
foregoing and general knowledge, that 
the purification and separation of mix- 
tures of fatty acids involve only com 
paratively simple physical and chem- 
cal operations. However, as is often 
le case, practical achievement on an 
onomical manufacturing scale pre 
nts quite considerable difficulties 


lhe subject is too extensive to permit 
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of more than a few generalized obser- 
vations here, but it is hoped that the 
will help in the future avoidance of 
various pitfalls which have proved ex 
pensive to the pioneers.*** 

Avoid Contaminations 

“It cannot be too highly stressed 
that the best way of avoiding contami- 
nation in the finished product is to 
eliminate it from raw materials and 
intermediate mediums before the later 
stages of soap-making, such as hydro 
lysis or saponification. A good illus- 
tration of the point is provided by wa- 
ter, used as such or as direct steam 
As is well known, the former particu- 
larly, gives most complex mixtures ow- 
ing to its almost universal solvent ac- 
tion. Many of the dissolved substances 
have no deleterious affect on the fin- 
ished soap but, on the other hand, they 
give rise to such complications as the 
promotion of emulsions, foams, inhibit- 
ing actions and so forth almost invari- 
ably in the wrong places. 

Soluble inorganic matter, fon 
example, should be practically neglig 
ible after an oil has passed through 
the earlier stages of settlement, filtra- 
tion and so forth up to hydrolysis at 
high temperature and in the presence 
of a considerable quantity of water 
Nevertheless it is found, and is largely 
attributable to avoidable faults such 
as the condition and materials of pipe- 
lines and other equipment after hy 
drolysis, incomplete removal of cata- 
lysts and other equipment maintenance 
failures.” 

Mr. Seamon goes on to point out 
how important is the choice of mate- 
rials used in the construction of equip- 
ment used in processing fatty acids 
where high temperatures and pressures 
are employed. “At the comparatively 
high temperatures necessarily involved 
in modern processes, problems of cor- 
rosion, erosion, thermal stresses, heat 
transfer and a host of others assume 
the highest importance.*** Pumps 
used for high temperature fatty acids 
are a major source of trouble, particu- 
larly when high or very low pressures 
are involved.*** Equipment for the 
transfer of heat to or from fatty acids 
is another prolific cause of breakdown 
It is better to avoid heat exchangers 
of the tube type and surface condens 


ers but this, of course, is not always 
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possible, notably where direct contact 
with the heating or cooling medium 
would cause contamination.*** There 
are other aspects of the matter which 
demand the attention of equipment 
manufacturers. Among these are, ade- 
quate instrumentation such as flow- 
meters, pressure and _ temperature 
gauges and recorders.” 

Much of the foregoing comment 
is applicable to the Clayton process 
which is described in some detail in a 
review by Dr. Leopold Safrin, J. Eav- 
enson & Sons, Division of Wilson & 
Co., Camden, N. J. (Soap & Sani. 
Chems. Sept. 1944, P. 25) entitled: 
“New Soap Making Processes,” and 
also to the Sharples Corp., Philadel 
phia, British patent, described in 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals, Apr. 1943 
P. 59 and in Perfume & Essential Oil 
Recorder, 34, 25 (1943). The du Pont 
de Nemours process, mentioned by Mr. 
Seaman, is based on the patent issued 
to George B. Bradshaw and Walter C. 
Meuly and was described by Bradshaw 
in Soap & Sanitary Chemicals, May, 
1942, P. 23. This process, reacting an 
alcohol ester prepared from the fatty 
oils with caustic soda, forms soaps of 
good quality with a very minimum of 
expensive and complicated equipment. 
Used during the war by a number of 
small soapers who were obliged, at first, 
to recover their glycerine, the process 
seems worthy of further study by manu- 
facturers who are in a position to eco- 
nomically recover the alcohol used. 

A further discussion, particu- 
larly about the last three mentioned 
processes, will appear in an early issue 
of the magazine and will bring out a 
few detailed observations that have 
come to our attention from those who 
have been gaining experience with the 
processes either in pilot plants or in 
full scale operations. 


. 








Oil Rancidity 

A study of several methods for 
evaluating the rancidity of corn and 
cottonseed oils which had aged in 
sealed containers showed that organo- 
leptic tests, in spite of their limita- 
tions, were the most satisfactory for 
determining the quality of the oil. 
J. E. W. McConnell and W. B. Esse- 
len, Jr. Oil & Soap 23, 369-74 (1946). 
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Synthetic floral oils... 


| eae reduced supplies of natural floral essences 

emphasize the value of high quality substitutes. Syn- 
thetic floral essences can be used to replace the natural oils 
with full satisfaction and marked success in numerous 
products,—toilet soaps, shampoos, shaving creams, pow- 
ders, creams, and many others. 


In fact, in many products the newer synthetic floral 
essences are to be preferred for the manner in which they 
reproduce the true fragrance of the living flowers in the 
finished product,—not to mention uniformity of quality 
and odor fidelity, and their economy under present con- 
ditions. 


Let us tell you more about these Norda substitutes as an 
answer to the scarcity of natural floral oils. 


NORDA Essential Oil 
and Chemieal Co.. Ine. 














Chicago Office St. Paul Office New York Office 
325 W. Huron St. 253 E. 4th St. 601 West 26th St. 
Los Angeles Office Toronto Office Montreal Office 
2800 E. 11th Street 119 Adelaide St., W. 135 Commissioners St., W. 
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Fat Splitting with Caustic 


should be slowly agitated, and kept at 


LTHOUGH the use of caustic 
A soda as an agent in the autoclave 


nethod of hydrolysis of fats and oils 
is not new, H. Groninger, consulting 
hemist of Zeist, Holland, in a report 
io Soap & Sanitary Chemicals, points 
out that wartime restrictions on zinc 
oxide made it imperative that the caus 
tic soda method be given further study 
in the Netherlands. 

Mr. Groninger writes that the 
results were splendid and says, “No 
owner of an autoclave should eve: 
again use any other splitting agent. Any 
well-trained soap chemist can apply 
this method. The risk is negligible 
and success is certain.” The yield of 
glycerine and fatty acid is of highest 
quality, and the color of the acids is 
better than that made by the use of 
zinc oxide, according to Mr. Gronin 
ger, and the glycerine water can be 
sold for medical purposes. 

He recommends pre-treating the 
fats before hydrolysis with 1-2 per cent 
sulfuric acid at 60° Baumé to remove 
albumen and other acid-removable im- 
purities. He reports that a warm 
water wash to remove traces of residual 
acid in the stock is advisable although 
not necessary. To avoid emulsions 
formed by the water washing, he adds 


| per cent aluminum sulfate. 

Mr. Groninger reports that the 
autoclaves for this method of splitting 
are generally made of copper but some 
times stainless steel is also employed. 

Describing the method in detail, 
he advises that about 2000 kilos (about 
4400 Ibs.) of fats can 
3000 


be split in a 


liter (about 825 gallons) auto- 


clave in about 12 hours. The pressure 
should be at least 12 atmospheres. For 
a 200 kilo batch, 13 kilos (about 28.5 
lbs. or 0.65 per cent) of caustic soda 
at 36° 


liters (about 792 gallons) of conden- 


Baumé are mixed with 700 
sate water. The purified oil and wate1 
with caustic are heated in the autoclave 
with direct steam, the air valve being 
open until the steam has purged all 


of the air from the vessel. 


The charge 
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a pressure of 12 atmospheres for about 
5 hours, after which a sample should 
be removed and tested for completeness 
ot hydrolysis. 

The test may be carried out, 
reports Mr. Groninger, by boiling the 
sample with sulfuric acid (concentra- 
tion or amount unspecified) and water- 
washing the fatty acid mix until it is 
neutral. The sample is then dried by 
filtering through anhydrous sodium 
sulfate in a filter paper, and titrated 
for fatty acid content. 

After about 8 hours, the fatty 
acid yield in the batch is above 90%, 
Results of 98-999, free 
observed, he 


he claims. 
fatty acid have been 
writes, but generally 92-94% fatty acid 
is the yield. For the highest yield, 
Mr. Groninger recommends stopping 


Army to Correct Spec's. 
The research and development 


branch, military planning division, of 
the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral is now asking scientists, technic- 
ians, and persons connected with in- 
dustry to submit their opinions, criti- 
cisms, and suggestions in regard to test 
QMC 
Now that the urgency of military pro- 


paragraphs in specifications. 
duction has subsided, the test methods 
and descriptions are to receive a care- 
ful analysis so as to make them more 
effective and simpler whenever possi- 
ble. The industry should address in- 
formation to: Quartermaster General, 
Attention: Specifications Section, Re- 
search and Development Branch, Mili- 
tary Planning Division, Washington 
25, D. C. 
. 
Textile Chemists Meet 

The New York section of the 








American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists met January 3lst at 
Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, 
N. J. 
cussions of interest to the entire textile 


The meeting featured two dis- 
trade. George Slowinske, head of the 
fine chemicals sales service, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, 
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the operation after 5 hours, allowing 
the charge to stratify for one hour, and 
drawing off the glycerine water. Al! 
ter adding fresh water, slightly alka 
line, he continues the hydrolysis un- 
der pressure for another 5 hours. The 
result, he claims, is a 98% conversion 
to free fatty acids. The second hy 
drolysis water can be used to start the 
next batch. 

Mr. Groninger found that 95% ol 
the soap formed by the caustic is con- 
centrated in the fatty acid layer and 
is with the glycerine 


only about 5% 


water. He recovers the 5% by treat- 
ing the water with sulfuric acid and 
collecting the released fatty acids. He 
allows the fatty acids to settle for a 
few hours and draws off settled water 
before pumping them through copper 
pipes to the saponification kettle. The 
slightly acid glycerine water is neutral- 
ized with soda ash prior to evapora- 
tion. He reports the resulting raw 
glycerine to be of high quality with 
about 0.2% ash and to offer no diffi- 
culty during distillation. 





spoke on: “New Laboratory Test 
Method Accurately Predicts Rain Re- 
sistance of Outerwear”; and Waldmar 
R. Kuenzel, executive director, fabric 
development department, Deering Mil- 
& Co., New York, 


“Planned Textiles Promise New Era.” 


liken discussed: 


¢ 








Consulting Chemists Meet 


“The Importance of the Con- 


sulting Chemist and Chemical En- 


gineer in the National Economy and 


Industrial Peace,” was the topic dis- 
cussed at a symposium featured at the 
meeting of the Association of Consult- 
ing Chemists and Chemical Engineers 
held January 25th at the Hotel Shera- 
ton, New York. Those participating in 
the symposium and their subjects 
were: John Bjorksten, Bjorksten Re- 
search Laboratory, Chicago: “Occasions 
for Joint Action by Consultants”’; C. S. 
Keevil, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: “The Consultant in a 
M. Molnar, 


Molnar Laboratories, New York: “Con- 


Free Society’; Nicholas 
sultant, Labor, and Management’; Ber- 
nard L. Oser, Food Research Labora- 


tories, New York: “Catalyzing Indus- 
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Available in Quantity 


SORBIT P 


A Flaked Alkyl Aryl 
Sulfonate Wetting Agent 


Active Ingredients ....... 75% 
Inorganic Salts ......... 25% 
pH 1% Solution......... Neutral 
Apparent Density ....... 0.3 
Surface Tension, 1‘, 

| Pee eee 34 dynes /em. 
Foam Volume, 0.1°¢ in 

Alkaline Solution ..... 3.0 


Stable in Acid or Alkali 


Suggested Applications 


Detergent formulation 
Metal cleaning 
Textile processing 
Rubber polymerization 
Leather processing 
Emulsifying 


For full information write for descriptive bulletin 





ALROSE 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturing and Research Chemists 
PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 


WETTING AGENTS « EMULSIFIERS . 
PENETRANTS « FOAMERS .  ODIS- 
PERSANTS « QUATERNARY AMMONIUM 
COMPOUNDS « TEXTILE CHEMICALS . 
METAL FINISHES ° SPECIALTIES 








pERFUM ERs 


BASIC MATERIALS 





DISTINCTIVE 
SOAP 


FRAGRANCES 





BUS tl 


AROMATICS 


INCORPORATED 


136 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Cable address: ARROBUSH 
Telephone: WOrth 2-6557 
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PRODUCTION 


By DR. E. G. THOMSSEN, PH.D. 


CLASH ol personalities and 
personal dislikes often result 
in conditions that may be- 
come very detrimental to the smooth 
running of an organization. It is very 
important that the reasons for these 


types of relationships be corrected 


promptly. If permitted to run thei 
full course they cause a business to 
suffer unnecessarily. 

These injuries to a business un 
fortunately are more frequently waced 
to personal animosities, misunderstand- 
ings and selfish desires than to con- 
structive motives. They come up be- 
tween workmen and workmen, between 
foreman and workmen, between fore 
man and foreman or foreman and pro- 
duction heads and too often between 
production heads and executives. The 
clashes and dislikes which are the most 
serious are those that exist between 
production men and management o1 
executives in other departments. They 
occur quite frequently. Within a short 
period we have encountered several 
cases where a boss and one of his main 
production staff were at odds over in- 
cidents which to an outsider appeared 
to be infantile, but which were harm- 
ful to the business. To illustrate how 
these dislikes are detrimental, three 
examples are cited: 

In one case a production man- 
ager had been employed by a privately 
owned company for two years. The 
owners of the business had informed 
his very capable fellow, when they 
mployed him, that they realized the 
company was backward in its produc- 

on methods. They expected the new 


superintendent to inaugurate up-to- 


fate methods. This man quit a good 
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job for what he considered a greate1 
When he 


began 


opportunity. started the 


new position he slowly and 
constructively to improve factory man- 
ufacturing methods. These were ac 
cepted by the proprietors lor a short 
time, but suddenly they changed thei1 
attitude. No matter what suggestions 
were made they were not accepted 
The production man, becoming dis 
couraged and getting into a rut, just 
let matters go on wastelully, at the 
same time wondering why his ideas 
were vetoed. After a period of weeks 
the reason came to light. It seems that 
at some time or other his wife had 
made a remark that was resented by 
the boss’s wife. She controlled much 
of the stock in the company and was 
taking her revenge upon this employee 
with the idea that he would quit his 
job if not permitted to work happily 
Failing to break his spirit in this way, 
he was called to the office and informed 
that a new production manager had 
been employed. He was shelved to 


the running of a small department. 
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When we saw this unhappy man he 
was resentful and revengetul. The new 
manager really did not know the busi- 
ness and the slighted man was _ pur- 
posely misleading him to serious errors 


while looking for another position. 


NOTHER incident had to do 
A... a manufacturing difficulty. 
For years this company had made -a 
product that withstood shelf lite very 
well. ‘Then an imperfection turned up 
in certain batches due to raw mate- 
rial shortages and temporary substi 
tutes. The chemist who had been with 
the company for a long time tried 
many ways to correct the difhiculty. 
Some improvement resulted but every 
so olten a bad batch got out. People 
who knew very little regarding the 
product were called in to find a solu 
tion and blamed the apparatus used. 
\n estimate was quoted to make al 
terations in the equipment. These 
alterations were very amateurish and 
the chemist protested. The changes 
were made over his objections, but 
no improvement in the product re 
sulted. Further equipment changes 
were advised and eventually the cost 
was several times the original estimate. 
Even these changes did not improve 
matters. The boss now was chagrined 
and took his humiliation out on the 
chemist by calling him names in a fit 
of petulance. The chemist, a valuable 
employee, turned in his resignation 
and the business suffered all around 
for he was not easily replaced. 

Still another example is of in 
terest. A new product was suggested 
by a scientific employee of a large 
corporation. It went its course of deci- 
sion and received the green light of 
approval by the president. For a time 
the sales volume was good. Production 
volume was stepped up. Then sales 
resistance occurred due to an unfore- 
seen circumstance. The president was 


Rather 


than take his medicine he picked out 


called to task by his Board. 


a key employee in the plant whom 
he disliked. personally as the goat. The 
blame was placed on his shoulders for 
having furnished supposedly false in 
formation. The employee lost his job. 
Others employed by the corporation 


who knew the circumstances and who 
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“Sealed-Disc” Filters 
For a Sparkling Brilliant Product 


The importance of a clear, brilliantly polished product 
(eye appeal) is recognized by successful manufacturers of 
liquid soaps, chemicals, perfumes, drugs, cosmetic prepara- 
tions, etc. 

Consumer acceptance of these products depend largely 
on its clarity and uniform polish, they judge quality by 
appearance. 

That's why so many leading manufacturers add these sales 
building features to their products by using Alsop “Sealed- 
Disc” Filters. What's more, many enthusiastic users report 
they have obtained these superior features and with con- 
siderable savings in production time and cost. 

“Sealed-Disc’ Filters are available in a broad range of 
sizes and capacities to mect varied filtration requirements 
and processing methods. 





You'll find the “Sealed-Disc” Filter ready for instant use. 
completely sealed, eliminating loss of liquid from leakag 
or evaporation, portable and easy to clean for use on 
different liquids. 

Let us send you a copy of our bulletin #745, it gives 
complete details. 


ALSOP ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Filters, Filter Pads, Pumps, Tanks, Mixers, Agitators 


202 Green Street Milldale. Connecticut 











In addition to the discs for our own filters, 


we can supply discs or sheets cut in any 
shape and size to fit other type filters. 





LANOLIN 





ROWAG COSMETIC AA GRADE 
Distinctly Superior USP Quality 


A SMALL 
AMOUNT 
OF ROWAG 
LANOLIN 
WILL 
IMPROVE 
TOILET 
SOAP, 
HAND SOAP, 
SHAVING 
CREAM AND 
SHAVING 
SOAP IN 
MANY WAYS 


ROBINSON WAGNER 60., INC. 


Acts as anti- 


irritant. 


Counteracts free 
alkali. 


Facilitates milling 


and plodding. 


Improves texture 


and appearance. 


Helps develop 
richer creamy 
lather. 


Minimizes defat- 


ting effect. 


Helps relieve dry 


skin. 


The all-around 
ideal superfatting 


agent. 


Write for samples 


and prices. 


N 


110 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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vere friends of this man were resentful. 


[his was manifested by their hal! 
earted work and disrespect for the 
resident. 
[These incidents demonstrate 
hat too often there is not the proper 
lationship between executives and 
yroduction men. The production men 
Sales, 


other departments 


re at a disadvantage. adver- 


ising and may 
nake errors but they are not as evi 
lent as 


proper packaging, manufac 


uring operations, product imperfec 
tions and overproduction. Their mis 
takes are more easily covered up and 
explained away. Too seldom do pro 
duction men get to be business execu- 
tives. The very nature of their work 
confines them to a limited division of 
introvert and 


a business. Many are 


more resentful toward criticism than 


salesmen, for example. This attitude 


is not fully understood by the em- 


ployer who frequently knows very 
little about manufacturing operations 
It probably would be a constructive 
step to require all business presidents 
to spend six months in a plant to 
study production problems before the. 
boss a business. Then they would be 
more appreciative of manufacturing 
difficulties and factory problems. A 
understanding of the 


betten produc 


tion end would result in much less 
antagonism. 
New Employee Booklet 

There has come to our attention 
a neatly composed booklet issued to 
new employees by the Allen B. Wrisley 
It is titled “You 


Since the idea behind 


Company of Chicago. 
and Wrisley”’. 
this work is a very constructive one 
it is worthy of attention and imitation 
by other concerns. 

The booklet consists of sixtcen 
pages of text and two pages of inserts 
in the pockets of which are included 
two other pamphlets giving full in- 
formation regarding the profit sharing 
plan and group insurance plan in 
which the employees participate. In 
the text information regarding the 
company is given in plain, terse lan 
guage, the employee is made to feel 
that he is an important part of the 
organization and his duties as an em 
ployee are presented to him so he 


knows just what is expected of him 
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[his information is given under four 
headings: Your Company, Organiza- 
tion, Your Advantages and Personnel 
Policies. Nothing is hidden from the 
employee. By reading the booklet he 
knows all about the history of the 
company, its products, its executives 
und committees, the various company 
employee wellare plans, policies as to 
vacations, holidays and 


pay, hours, 


similar routine matters in which em 


plovyees are interested. ‘To have these 
in writing is of decided advantage and 
icty employer and employee know just 
where they stand regarding these often 
troublesome details. 

In these days when we hear so 
much about management-labor rela- 
tionships, it is a step in the right di 
rection to let new employees know 
Wris 


respect is very 


their status in an organization. 
ley’s attitude in this 
constructive. 


Solder For Aluminum 

The Aluminum Solder Com 
pany, New York City, markets “Prolyt,” 
i new aluminum solder that requires 
no flux or flux substitute. It works 
with both aluminum and copper, little 


1 
danger ol 


joints being weakened by 
corrosion is occasioned, and many ap 
around 


plications by its use plants 


usihg aluminum equipment are pos 


sible 
New Organic Enamel 
Ihe Naugatuck Chemical Com 
pany, New York City, 20, have issued 
an interesting pamphlet regarding the 
use of PQL as a baking enamel. Equip- 
ment such as chemical processing mach 
inery, laboratory equipment and elec 
trical motors, switches and switch boxes 
with this enamel 


covered POSSESSES 


many desirable properties. It retains 
its color in darkness and sunlight in- 
definitely, remains glossy inside ot 
when exposed to the elements, is sol 
(glacial acetic), hu 


vent, grease, acid 


cent relative), salt 


alkali 


Che adhesion is excellent when a spe- 


midity (100 per 


spray and partially resistant. 

cial primer is used, elasticity is good 

and it has satisfactory light reflectance. 
r 


Paper Glass Cleaner 
\ non-streaking paper glass 
cleaner is made by treating kraft paper 


with an aqueous liquid containing 75 
| 1 
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115 ce. of glycerine and 150 grams ol 
powdered silica per liter of water. The 
impregnated paper is then dried. R. M. 
Patent No. 


Schlabach. Canadian 


$38,864. 
as 
Metallic Soaps Booklet 
Metallic soaps are a class of 


chemical substances that exhibit many 
varied and surprising properties. Some 
are excellent lubricants, others act as 
frictioning agents. Certain types dis- 
perse in organic liquids with gel for 
mation, a number of others are effec 
tive in destroying such gels. The ad- 


hesion of lubricating oils to metal 
surfaces may be enhanced by the in- 
troduction of any of several metallic 


soaps, vet these same soaps may be 
used as releasing agents to free rub- 
ber and plastic forms from metal molds. 
Zinc stearate may retain up to nine 
times its weight of water when freshly 
prepared, but, once dried, is very dif- 
ficult to rewet. Although these com- 
pounds are generally inflammable, a 
number are used as flame retardants 
\mong them is a soap which acts as 
a water-proofing agent but may be 
applied in the form of a water solu 
tion. Certain of the metallic soaps are 
used as de-emulsifiers, others as emul 
sifving agents, and among the latter 
are those which form water-in-oil and 
oil-in-water emulsions. 

These are but a few of the in 
teresting characteristics of the metal 
lic soaps as described in a new book 
let, “Metallic Soap,” available from 
Mallinckrodt Works, St. 
Louis. The booklet also describes the 


Chemical 


individual soaps of aluminum, am 
monium, calcium, magnesium and zinc 
stearate giving their physical and 
chemical characteristics as well as some 
of their important uses and some hints 
on how they may be used most effec- 


tively. 
soils ital 

Wetting Agent Described 

A new wetting agent of the al 
kvl aryl sulfonate type known as “Sor- 
bit P” is described in a recently re- 
leased technical bulletin available 
from Alrose Chemical Co., Providence. 
“Sorbit P” 


material described as 75 per cent or 


is a creamy white flaked 


95 per cent active ingredient and 25 
per cent inorganic salt, and has a neu 
tral pH when in 1 per cent solution 
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Announcement 





e Effective January 1, 1947, Standard Alcohol Company was 
merged with the Chemical Products Department of Stanco 
Distributors, Inc., to form a new organization known as the Enjay 
Company, Inc., a subsidiary of Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey). 


€ Therefore, PETROHOL and other related synthetic chemicals 
derived from petroleum that have been marketed by Standard 
Alcohol Company will henceforth be handled by Enjay Com- 
pany, Inc., through the same personnel. 


ENJAY COMPANY, Inc. 


Formerly Standard Alcohol Company) 


“The Original Synthetic Solvent Manufacturers” 
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BXQUISITE FLORALS FOR SOAPS 
Apple Blossom Honeysuckle Rose 
4 
) Carnation Hyacinth Sweet Pea 
) Clover Jasmin Syringa 
Fougere Lavender Verbena 
Gardenia Lilac Violet 
Geranium Lily of the Valley Wisteria 


Samples and quotations upon request— 
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Compagnie Parento, Inc. 
NEW YORK CROTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
TORONTO LONDON, ENCLAND 


MONTREAL 
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It is said to be very soluble in water, 
vielding clear, thin, solutions stable in 
icids or alkalies, and producing copi- 
nus but thin, unstable foams when 
ised alone. In the presence of elec 
rolytes, the foam is claimed to be 
lense and stable. When electrolytes 
ire used with the product, its detes- 
gency and wetting properties are en- 
1anced. “Sorbit P” finds its applica- 
tion in processing textiles, in the 
electrolytic cleaning of metals, in 
pickling baths, as a wetting and dis- 
persing agent in rubber compound- 


ng 


4 


and as a fire extinguishing agent. 


New Type Filter Press 
\ new vertical steel filter press 


of cast iron construction that combines 
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plate and frame in one casting to pet 
mit easy removal of cakes has been de 
veloped by the Youngstown Mille: 
Company, subsidiary of Walter Kidde 
* Company, Inc. of Belleville, N. J. 
Che combination of plate and frame 
nables quick and easy cleaning and 
removal of cakes through an individ 
ual latching arrangement of each 
frame. Starting with the top frame. 
ich section is individually latched 
n an elevated position to permit the 
filter paper and cake to be pulled 
forward out of the press. The cake is 
quickly removed and the filter pape 
replaced. Frames are then re-lowered 
nto position and tightened by a hand 
crew, forming a tight press. The 
filtering area is 31 square feet with 
wo cubic feet of cake space. 

The new press is suitable for 


ie filtration of many liquids includ 


ig alkvd resins, solvents. soaps, liquid 
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shampoos, shaving lotions, fish, lin- 
seed, castor and essential oils. 

ex 
Bulletins on New Pumps 

Iwo new bulletins on pumps 
were released in mid-January. Bulle- 
tin 300-A of the Quimby Pump Divi- 
sion of H. K. Porter Co., Pittsburgh, 
presents eight pages of data, litera- 
ture and pictures of their close-coupled 
centrifugal pump designated as model 
“Q.” The pump is designed for gen- 
eral service with capacities from 10 to 
1000 G.P.M. The company also makes 
a gear-in-head screw pump for hand- 
ling viscous ffuids and a hopper type 
screw pump with unusually large suc- 
tion and discharge openings. 

A ten-page two-color bulletin 
on chemical pumps, released by Inger- 
soll-Rand Co., Philipsburg, N. ]., fea- 
tures two points about new Ingersol- 
Rand pumps; the use of the alloy 
“Ircamet” on all casing, shaft. and 
impeller parts coming in contact with 
the liquid. The alloy is a high nickel 
chromium-molybdenum alloy steel. A 
patented gland known as “Leakol 
lector” has been designed especially 
for these pumps. The pumps describec| 
are designed to handle many liquids 
at a wide range of capacities. 

° 
Griffin Issues Booklet 
“Light Hydrocarbon Prope 








ties’ is the title of a new handbook 
style tabulation issued by Griffin Chem- 
ical Co.. San Francisco. The booklet 
presents, in tabular form, hydrocar- 
bon and light petroleum liquid and 
gas properties, with thermal data and 
data on combustion. Blank columns 
are provided for insertion of addi- 
tional data as they are developed. 
sae 

Odors in Institutions 

\ pamphlet released in mid- 
January by Hospital Bureau of Stand- 
ards and Supplies, New York, and 
entitled “The Problem of Odors in 
Institutions,” presents an interesting 
discussion of odor problems which ap 
plies to institutions as well as hos- 
pitals. The booklet discusses sources 
of odors as well as methods of remov- 
ing and controlling them. Dr. Dewey 
H. Palmer, research director of the 
Bureau states that there is no magical 
chemical compound or liquid which 
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will purify air, and that many of the 
new widely sold deodorizers claim- 
ing to “revitalize” air merely subst- 
tute one odor for another. He claims 
that activated carbon is the only widely 
available substance which can adsorb 
odors in large quantities, and only 
those products containing this ma 
terial are effective for deodorizing pur 
poses. 
a 


New Water-Treat Feeder 
For commercial, institutional or 
industrial establishments having cor- 
rosion or scale water troubles in hot 
water or cooling systems, Calgon, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, has developed a new series 
of “Micromet” feeders. The new series, 
an extension of the first feeder of this 


type developed last year, consists ol 





large-type feeders holding up to 20, 
50, or 100 pounds of “Micromet” 
chemical at one charge. The chemical 
is a modification of “Calgon” and 
dissolves at about the rate of 25 pe 
cent per month, so that the initial 
charge needs to be renewed only once 
each month. The feeders will handle 
from three thousand gallons up to a 
million gallons of scale-producing 
water per month. The 50-pound com- 
mercial size feeder, illustrated, is rec- 
ommended for establishments using 
thirteen thousand to a million gallons 


water a month. 


° 








Textile Cleaner 
A liquid cleaner for textile ma- 


terials consists of an aqueous solution 
of a sulfated fatty alcohol to which 
free ammonia has been added. L .T. 
Edwards. British Patent No. 570,666. 
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In THIS case, well over a century of 
reputation for high standards of excel- 
lence in Natural and Aromatic Materials 
and Special Creations for Manufacturers 
of Perfumes, Cosmetics and Soaps. 


Skill and resource, born of long and 
close association with Tombarel Freres, 
of Grasse, France, are at your command 
here, to produce new, interesting and 


individual creations. 


We are sole American Representatives 
of Tombarel Freres . . . and their Abso- 
lute Supreme Flower Essence . . . Sur- 
fine Essential Oils . . . Resinoids, etc. 


Call on us for expert help 
with your perfume problems. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
L. J. ZOLLINGER, PRESIDENT T 
12 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK 10 


CHICAGO—A. C. DRURY & CO., INC: 
719 EAST NORTH WATER STREET 
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CAPACITY UP TO 130 CONTAINERS PER MINUTE 











U.S. ROTARY 
VACUUM FILLER 


for HANDLING LIQUIDS 
and SEMI-LIQUIDS 


Fully Automatic U. S. Rotary Vacuum Fill- 
ers are built in a complete line of machine 
sizes to handle any type of liquid and any 
size containers up to gallon size. Can be 
operated at variable speeds with capacity up 
to 130 containers per minute. 


Each machine in this line represents the 
finest in filling equipment construction and 
time-tested engineering for highest filling 


efficiency. 


U. S. Rotary Vacuum Fillers with post-war 
additions are illustrated and described in 
newly prepared literature. Write for “Rotary 
Filler Details.” 

OTHER U. S. FILLING UNITS: Semi-Automatic Model B.-2 


Vacuum Filler and U. S. Siphon Filler. Both embody latest 
engineering refinements. Write for Bulletins. 


U. S. BOTTLERS 
Machinery Co. 





PUMPS 
4023 NORTH ROCKWELL STREET Bin 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS ene 
CONVEYORS 
WASHERS & DRYERS 
WASHERS 
ANUFACTURERS OF CORKERS 
FILLERS 
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Detergent Composition 

Water-insoluble organic com- 
pounds such as fatty acids, anhydrides, 
esters, alcohols, and amides, can be 
converted into water-soluble, soaplike 
products by addition of 1,3-dioxolane 
groups in the presence of an acid cata- 
lyst. The products are nonpolar sur 
face-active agents and can be mixed 
with 5-40 per cent of a sudsing agent 
such as sodium lauryl sulfate for press 
ing into cakes. D. J. Loder, to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Co. U. S. 
Patent No. 2,395,971. 


a 

Polishing Powder 

Scouring and polishing powder 
is prepared by coating a carrier such 
as ground cork or sawdust 45 parts, 
with a binder such as varnish, glue, o1 
resin solution 5 parts. The carrier is 
allowed to dry partly, after which 45 
parts of diatomaceous earth and 5 parts 
of powdered soap are incorporated. J. 
M. Bleakney. U. S. Patent No. 2.- 
384,006. 

pe 

Modified Soap 

By heating a mixture of a soap 
a neutral emulsifying agent such as a 
fatty-acid amide derivative ofanalkylol- 
lamine, and a water-soluble organi 
base such as diethanolamine, to 100 
190° C. for a short time, a product is 
obtained which exhibits marked de 
tergency, emulsifying, and foaming 
powers. H. H. Kroll, to Alrose Chem- 
ical Co. U.S. Patent No. 2,404,297. 


+ 


Dry-cleaning Composition 
Dry-cleaning compositions uti- 
lize sulfonated aromatic compounds 
containing an alkyl group with 20 to 
30 carbon atoms on the aromatic nu 
cleus. The alkali metal or organi 
immonium salts of the acid are pre- 
ferred. Such detergents may be used 
either dissolved by dry-cleaning sol 
vent, or in the form of an emulsion of 
the solvent with water. The emulsion 
removes both oil-soluble and water 
oluble stains without water-spotting 


he fabric. Concentrations of 9.3-5 
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parts of the sulfonic-acid salt are used 
to 100 parts of organic solvent. The 
composition may be used in cleaning 
all kinds of fabrics including wool, silk, 
rayon, and leather. L. H. Flett, to Al 
lied Chemical and Dye Corp. U. S 
Patent No. 2,388,962. 


. 


Salt Used With Synthetics 


Detergent compositions contain 


60-35 per cent by weight of alkyl aryl 
sulfonates, and 40-65 per cent of sod 
iurn sulfate or similar water-soluble 
salt. This proportion of salt greatly 
improves the washing action of the 
synthetic detergent without, however, 
improving the wetting power. L. H. 
Flett, to Allied Chemical and Dry Corp. 
U. S. Patent No. 2,387,572. 


Corn Meal Soap 

Commercial soap powders con 
taining 50-60 per cent of corn meal 
and 40 per cent of soap may become 
infested with insects, particularly flour 
beetles. Addition of 4 per cent of pine 
oil to this soap prevented insect infes 
tation. R. T. Cotton and J. C. Fran- 
kenfeld. J. Econ. Entomol. 39, 419-20 
91946. 


« — 


Soap from Birch Bark 

Birch bark, with or without a 
preliminary separation of betulin and 
saponins, is hydrolyzed and the prod- 
uct is substantially freed from sapon- 
ins. It is further treated by means of 
alkali to produce a soap or a free fatty 
acid. U. H. Puranen. Swedish Pat- 
ent No. 106,556. 


——_ — 
Sulfonated Detergent 
Creosote oil is freed of phenols, 
organic bases, and readily oxidizable 
substances by successive treatment with 
alkali hydroxide and sulfuric acid. It 
is then sulfonated, treated with super- 
heated steam to remove neutral oils, 
free of resinification produces by treat 
ting the aqueous solution with chlor 
ine, and freed of excess chlorine by 


heating. The product is neutralized 
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with an alkali hydroxide or ammonia. 
To this is added a saturated solution 
of lime water. G. Y. Gordon and A. 
L. Likhman. U.S.S.R. Patent No. 65.,- 
102; through Chem. Abs. 


— 





Hard-water Soap 

A hard-water detergent consists 
of 40-80 per cent of a water-soluble 
soap, 20-40 of an amide of an alkylo- 
lamine and a carboxy acid of high 
molecular weight, and 5-20 per cent of 
a water-soluble organic amine. The 
mixture is heated to 125-160° C. fo 
45-15 minutes. H. H. Kroll and M. 
Weisberg, to Alrose Chemical Co. U. 
S. Patent No. 2,404,298. 


¢ 


Artificial Soaps 
Attempts to replace scap with 


cheaper and more available cleansing 
agents have met with more or less suc- 
cess. The most promising protective 
colloids are the phosphatides, lecithin 
and cholesterol. One interesting toilet 
soap is composed of sodium isobutyl 
naphthalene sulfonate, soluble cellu- 
lose, and a small amount of zinc oxide. 
The substitute washing powders are 
on the whole acceptable. Official stand- 
ards require a maximum content of 40 
per cent of dry soda ash, 20 of sodium 
silicate 38B, and 2 of saponin. The 
maximum pH allowed is 11. Fillers 
permitted are sodium sulfate, sodium 
chloride, and disodium phosphate. 
Textiles washed with the products are 
harsh and are imperfectly bleached but 
the chemical wear was less than 5 per 
cent. Ch. Meutrice. Ing. chim. 27, 114- 
29; through Chem. Abs. 
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Salt-water Soap 
A slurry of 5.55 parts of naph- 








thalene and 15.45 parts of lauryl al- 
cohol is treated at 30° C. for three 
hours with 20.4 parts of 20 per cent 
sulfuric acid, neutralized to pH 7.5-8 
with 54.85 parts of 30° Baume caustic 
soda, and mixed with bentonite to 
form a homogeneous mass. This is 
then mixed with corn starch, anhy- 
drous soap, and water to form a com- 
position which will produce copious 
and permanent suds in any water, in- 
cluding double-strength sea water. J. 
Blades, to Kamem Soap Products Co. 


U. S. Patent No. 2,407,130. 














How To Fill and BClose Cartons 





































"TRIANGLE specializes in simplified, standardized carton 
sealers for bottom sealing, top sealing or top and bottom sealing 
of all types and sizes of cartons. Combined with the complete 
line of Triangle weighers and fillers, they offer complete cost 
saving systems. The unit illustrated is a Model SA top and 
bottom sealer with Model SB power feed weigher. Two operators 
fill and seal 18 to 25 cartons per minute. The weigher is fully 
automatic A shaker is provided to settle material in the 
cartons. Where moderate production is satisfactory, no othe 
machine can match its performance! It’s an efficient, simple, 
accurate, economical monev-saver! Write for bulletin describing 
this and other machines. 


ec 
TRIANGLE PACKAGE MACHINERY CO, 


913 NO. SPAULDING AVENUE, CHICAGO 









NTO the making of an accurate 

time-piece go many skills. All 
of them, from the testing of mate- 
rials through the fashioning of the 
intricate parts and their final 
assembly, are operations requiring 
precision of the highest order. 





From a delicate watch to a rugged 
Lehmann Soap Mill is a far cry. 
but here, too, precision is of the 
utmost importance. Every orera- 
tion in the building of these 
fine machines from drawing 
board to the finished mill is 
controlled by an inflexible in- 
sistence on precision crafts- 
manship. The unsurpassed 
performance of Lehmann 
Mills bears out the soundness 
of this policy. 





J.M. LEHMANN COMPANY, ner cise 


THE STANDARD FOR QUALITY 
IN MACHINERY 
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Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


Registered Attorneys 
PATENT AND TRADE MARK CAUSES 


402 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. | 


Complete copies of any pat- 
ents or trade-mark registration | 
reported below may be obtained | 
by sending 50c for each copy de- | 
sired to Lancaster, Allwine & | 
Rommel. Any inquiries relating | 
to Patent or Trade-Mark Law | 
will also be freely answered by 
these attorneys. | 








No. 2,411,428, Aromatic Sub- 
stituted Methyl Alkyl Ethers as In- 
secticides, patented November 19, 1946 
by Ingenuin Hechenbleikner, Stam- 
ford, Conn., assignor to American 
Cyanamid Co., New York. A method 
of combatting insect pests which in- 
cludes exposing them to the action of 
a toxic amount of a composition con- 
taining as an essential active ingredi- 
ent triphenylmethyl methyl] ether. 


No. 2,411,530, Parasiticidal 
Compositions, patented November 26, 
1946 by Robert R. Dreisbach and Fred 
W. Fletcher, Midland, Mich., assignors 
to The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. An_ insecticidal composition 
comprising as active ingredients (1) 
an alkylated naphthalene having the 
formula: 

Rx 

wherein R is selected from the group 
consisting of ethyl and propyl radicals, 
x is an integer from 1 to 5, inclusive, 
and the sum of the carbon atoms in 
the alkyl substituents is at least 3, 
and (2) a member of the class of 
plant toxicants consisting of pyre- 
thrims and rotenone. 


No. 2,411,720, Insect Repellent, 
patented November 26, 1946 by Sam- 
eul I. Gertler, Washington, D. C., as 
signor to the United States of Amer- 
ica, as represented by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. All insect repellent com- 
prising about 60 parts of pyrethrum 
mare and about 2 parts of N.N-diethyl- 
piperonylamide. 


No. 2,411,566, Toxie Composi- 
tion, patented November 26, 1946 by 
Theodore W. Evans, Oakland, Calif., 
assignor to Shell Development Co., 
San Francisco. A process of eradicat- 
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ing nematodes from the soil and mini- 
mizing attack thereby on plants, com- 
prising introducing below the soil sur- 
face in the vicinity of said nematodes 
an agent selected from the group con- 
sisting of 1.l-dihalopropene-2 and the 
2-alkyl homologues thereof, wherein 
the alkyl substituent has one to three 
carbon atoms. 


No. 2,411,832, Water-Insoluble 
Soaps, patented November 26, 1946, 
by Hooper Linford, Manhattan Beach, 
and William J. Baral, Long Beach, 
Calif., assignors to Union Oil Co. of 
California, Los Angeles. A _ process 
for preparing a relatively water in- 
soluble metal soap of an organic acid 
which is also capable of forming a 
relatively water soluble soap of a sec- 
ond metal, which consists in adding a 
solid granular salt of said first metal, 
with agitation to a water solution of a 
water soluble soap of said acid and 
said second metal so as to form said 
relatively water insoluble soap of said 
acid and said first metal by metathesis, 
allowing the reaction mixture to sepa- 
rate into an aqueous phase and an in- 
soluble soap phase, separating said 
phases and then separating water and 
solid inorganic impurities from said 
insoluble soap phase. 


No. 2,411,938, Cleaning and Pol- 
ishing Compositions, patented De- 
cember 3, 1946 by Jacob Ratner, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A cleaning and pol- 
ishing composition suitable for auto- 
mobiles and furniture, capable of pro- 
ducing a very thin transparent lus- 
trous preservative film reducible by 
repeated applications with a cloth and 
thus non-accumulative to a thick layer, 
said composition comprising from % 
to 5% of an oil-soluble phenol formal- 
dehyde resin and from 1 to 8% of a 
petroleum soluble metallic salt of a 
carboxylic acid as film forming com- 
ponents, the film forming components 
being present in limited proportions 
sufficient to form a very thin delicate 
transparent film insufficient of itself 
to act as a protective film, the re- 
mainder of the composition being pe- 
troleum hydrocarbons boiling in the 
range of Stoddard solvent, and up to 
25°- of a compatible organic volatile 
liquid solvent for the resin and salt. 


No. 2,412,535, Perspirant Inhibi- 
ter, patented December 10, 1946 by 
Earl Leroy Richardson, Bound Brook, 
and Kenneth Lyman Russell, Nutley, 
N. J., assignors to Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company, Jersey City, N. J. A 
perspirant inhibiting or retarding com- 
position comprising a water-contain- 
ing vehicle, an aluminum salt selected 
from the group consisting of alumi- 
num sulphate and aluminum chloride, 
and a corrosion inhibiting compound 
selected from the group consisting of 
aluminum orthophosphate and alumi- 
num pyrophosphate, the mol ratio of 
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the phosphate to the salt of the first 
group being at least one to one. 


No. 2,412,749, Method of Pre- 
paring Nicotinamide, patented Decem- 
ber 17, 1946 by Edwin Frederic Pike 
and Robert S. Shane, Detroit, Mich., 
assignors, by mesne assignments, to 
Gelatin Products Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich. The process of preparing nico- 
tinamide comprising contacting nico- 
tinie acid with a stream of dry am- 
monia gas at a temperature sufficient- 
ly high to liberate the water of reac-. 
tion, supplying said ammonia gas dur- 
ing the reaction in an amount in sub- 
stantial excess over that required to 
react with the nicotinic acid, continu- 
ously sweeping such excess of gas 
through the reaction product, said gas 
excess carrying with it the water of 
reaction as the same is formed, rap- 
idly cooling the reaction product in a 
stream of dry ammonia gas, dissolving 
the reaction product in water, and 
saturating the aqueous solution with 
ammonia to reprecipitate the nicotina- 
mide. 


No. 2,412,819, Detergent Bri- 
quette, patented December 17, 1946 
by James Douglas MacMahon, Nia- 
gara Falls, N. Y., assignor to The 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. A detergent briquette, 
physically stable, hard, strong and 
non-deliquescent, consisting of a 
dense crystalline aggregate consisting 
essentially of the following consti- 
tuents in proportions by weight within 
the respective indicated ranges: Sod- 
ium silicate, of which the Na,O:SiO., 
ratio is not less than 1:1 nor greater 
than 2:1, about 1-15% total water 
about 30-359, sodium  tripolyphos- 
phate about 2-50, and at least one 
detergent of the group consisting of 
sodium carbonate and trisodium phos- 
phate aggregating from about one- 
tenth to about one-half of the total 
formula weight. 


No. 2,412,943, Detergent Com- 
position for Use in Hard Water, pat- 
ented December 24, 1946 by Frederick 
C. Bersworth, Verona, N. J. A deter- 
gent composition for use in hard 
waters, in water containing strong 
electrolytes, and in hard and saline 
waters, said composition consisting of 
a mixture of alkali metal-fatty acid 
soap compounds and 5% to 25% of 
the acid-trialkali metal salt of ethy- 
lene diamine tetracarboxylic acid. 


No. 2,412,944, Method of Pro- 
ducing a Detergent Composition, pat- 
ented December 24, 1946 by Frederick 
C. Bersworth, Verona,N.J. The method 
of forming anaqueous solutioncontain- 
ing about one molar weight of the tri- 
sodium salt of ethylene diamine tetra- 
carboxylic acid and about 1 molar 
weight of the sodium salt of stearic 
acid which comprises dissolving about 
one molar weight of the tetrasodium 
salt of the said amino acid in a volume 
of water, adding thereto about 1% 
molar weights of stearic acid, and 
heating the solution for an extended 
time interval until the pH of the solu- 
tion is stabilized at a pH of about 8, 
and filtering the solution while hot to 
remove the excess stearic acid present 


therein. 











~ UNIVERSAL 
FILLER 





ew = 
BOTTLES or CANS ~_& 


ODD SHAPES 





, 


BOXES 


4 Machines jie. 


in one efficient unit 


Our various customers fill more than 150 differ- 
ent kinds of materials on the Universal Filler 
... Drugs . . . Cosmetics . . . Foods . . . and 
other household products. Powders and pastes 
and free - flowing materials products which 
must be packed and crowded into the container: 
products which must be handled gently, without 
pressure. (In fact, everything but solids and 
liquids.) And, so versatile is this Filler that 
one customer fills 38, another 31, and another 


24 different kinds of materials on one machine! 


Fills practically any kind of container with almost any 
kind of material! 






STOK EXSSYMITH © 


PACKAGING MACHINERY PAPER BOX MACHINERY 


FILLING - PACKAGING -WRAPPING MACHINES 
4915 SUMMERDALE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, U.S.A. 


Speeds to suit your needs —15-30-60-120 per minute 
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FLASH-DRYING 


SPEEDS 
—_— 


MOISTURE 
ANALYSIS 


The Dietert Moisture Teller is an instrument of laboratory 
precision which is successfully operated anywhere in the 
plant by non-technical personnel. By this means results 
are determined quickly enough to provide adequate 


control of many processing operations. 


The amount of moisture in granular, fibrous, or crystalline 
materials is determined accurately, safely and without 
resorting to charts or involved mathematical calculations. 
An outstanding advantage of this equipment is that it 


does not lose its calibration—it is always dependable. 


The Moisture Teller is available in five portable models 
for samples from 1 to 2000 grams in weight, each 


compact, self-contained and sturdily constructed. 


Write for descriptive folder to Dept. L 


Harry W. Dietert Company 


9330 ROSELAWN AVE * DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
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Shampoos Using Synthetics 

he alkyl aryl sulfonate type ot 
synthetic is well adapted to shampoo 
formulation because of good deter 
gency, strong foaming power, and high 
esistance to hard water. The follow- 
ng formulas using such products in 
the form of “Santomerse D” or “No. 3” 
ave been suggested: 

—Parts by Weight 


Ingredients 1 2 3 4 
Santomerse D.... 9 1.5 _- 12.5 
Santomerse No.3. 6 50 10 12.5 
Tetrapotassium 

pyrophosphate... 2 _—_ —_ — 
Glycerine ........ — 5 5 ~ 
Sodium alginate.. — 0.5 1 -- 
Sulfonated oil — —_ — 5 
Carbitol ... — _ — 2.5 
Aleohol .......... — — 1 — 
Water to make 100 parts 


Color and perfume are added to suit. 
Conditioning agents may be added fo 
use on dry scalps, as in the following: 


Per Cent 
Ingredients by Weight 
Santomerse D : , . 
Santomerse No. 3......... ve 5 
Conditioner .. ea 
Perfume , ere . .0.25-0.5 
Water to make 100 per cent 


Conditioners and amounts recommend 


ed are: 


Per Cent 


Carbowax 1500 4 
Carbowax 4000.. = ; an 
Diglycol laurate. ~ ss 
Diglycol oleate 1 
Ethyl oleate 4 
Ocenol . 1 


The two “Santomerse” products given 
in the formulas differ slightly; “Santo- 
merse D” being essentially decyl ben 
zene sodium sulfonate, and “Santo 
merse No. 3” dodecyl benzene sodium 
sulfonate, both 99 per cent active 
agent. The “D” grade is more soluble, 
less viscous, and slightly lower in 


cleansing value than No. 3. 


Synthetic-Soap Mixtures 
Shampoos with good resistance 
to hard water may be formulated by 
combining “Santomerse D” with liquid 
or gel-type soap bases, using 10 pe 
cent of “Santomerse D” with 90 pet 
cent of soap on a dry basis. This is 
diluted with water to any desired con 
centration. From 0.25 to 1 per cent ol 
tetrapotassium pyrophosphate should 


clarify and stabilize the liquid. 


Evaluation 


In evaluating a new shampoo it 





must be determined to be nonirritating 
and nontoxic. Laboratory tests can be 
used to determine lather formation and 
stability, as well as hard-water resist- 
ance, in comparison with some satis- 
factory product used as a standard. 
Hard-water resistance is quite simply 
determined by titrating a 1 per cent 
solution of final ingredients with a 
| per cent solution of calcium chloride, 
und comparing with some predeter 
mined standard titrated in the same 
manner. 

Various methods have been used 
for determining lather formation and 
stability, usually with some simple de- 
sign of apparatus set up in individual 
laboratories for obtaining relative re 
sults. In studying lather formation it 
is well to dilute the sample with an 
equal volume of hard water of double 
the strength of that desired for testing. 

When proved satisfactory from a 
laboratory point of view, a new sham 
poo should be consumer-tested in order 
to get a more practical evaluation. A 
number of advertising agencies main- 


tain statistical and consumer survey 


FROM SOAP TO NUTS 





All of which means that FMC can supply you with most of the 
equipment necessary to outfit a complete plant; from soup to nuts. 
You needn’t look any further. you can buy all you need at one 
source. In addition, many of these units, all good. used equipment. 
are selling at lower than current prices. This is the unparalleled 
chance you've been looking for. Come in and talk it over or send 


us your inquiry. We'll be glad to serve you. 


YOU’LL PARDON OUR PLAY ON WORDS, WE 
INTENDED TO SAY “FROM SOUP TO NUTS” 


LIBERAL PRICES PAID FOR YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


SOAP PRESSES, HAND and AUTOMATIC 
SOAP KETTLES, PRESSES and GRANITE MILLS 
PULVERIZERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
DAY, KENT or ROSS PONY MIXERS 
FILLING and WE!GHING MACHINES 
TANKS, KETTLES and BOILERS 
PACKAGING and SEALING EQUIPMENT 
DRYERS OF ALL TYPES 

FACTORY HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
MIXERS and SIFTERS 

SHRIVER and SPERRY FILTER PRESSES 
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Another Osmeco Product 
Try Our 


SOLO 


BASE N-60 


A refined, semi-liquid petroleum sulfonate 


An Excellent 


SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


and Powerful 


EMULSIFYINGand 
WETTING AGENT 





Reduces Surface Tension 


Use for cleaning metals, glass, dairy 
equipment, textile processing, ore proc- 
essing, insecticide, herbicide, cutting 
oils, and all types of industrial cleansers. 
Has good stability, and cleans well in 
hard water, acid, or alkali. Active in- 
gredients can be varied to meet pur- 


chasers’ requirements. 











Write for samples and quotations. 
Manufactured and sold by 
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PETROLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Chemical Division 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. NEW YORK 7 
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CRESYLIC ACIDS 


Barrett Cresylic Acids are standardized mixtures 
of tar acids, including cresols, blended to meet 
particular commercial requirements. The basis of 
much industrial disinfectant production, they are 
also especially valuable in textile scouring com- 
pounds for removing natural greases and paint 


from raw wool. 


U.S. P. CRESOL PYRIDINE 
CRESYLIC ACID XYLOL 
U.S. P. PHENOL CYCLOHEXANOL 


HI-FLASH SOLVENT 
PARACHLOROMETACRESOL 


TAR-ACID OILS 
NAPHTHALENE 





THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DVE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 
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deparunents especially for this purpose, 
ilthough smaller-scale tests with lab- 
ratory and office personnel also prove 
helpful. In either case, standard blanks 
should be prepared for the user to fill 
a. H.C. 
No. 11, 54-6; No. 12, 71-5 (1946). 


° 


Harris. dm. Perfumer 48, 


Fatty Acid Recovery 

Resin acids and fatty acids are 
precipitated from the so-called soap 
wlution obtained in soda-cellulose 
manufacture by introducing gases con 
aining carbon dioxide in the presence 
of substances facilitating absorption ol 
carbon dioxide, such as alkaline earth 
carbonates. Gas pressures up to 20 
atmospheres may be used. By adjust- 
ing the pH value of the solution to 
about 10, foam formation is reduced. 
H. O. V. Bergstrom and K. G. Tro 
beck. Swedish Patent No. 103,629. 

—— eo — 

Impregnated Paper 

A material to use in place of 
toilet soap consists of paper carrying 
1 detergent of the sulfated or sulfon- 
ated type. H. A. Cook and I. Cook 


British Patent No. 570,852. 





Antichlor in Soap 

Ten kilograms of curd soap were 
treated with 18 grams of sodium thio 
sulfate, called antichlor. Pressed and 
unpressed samples of the treated soap 
were stored for 6-8 months and then 
compared with soap containing no an- 
tichlor but stored under the same con- 
ditions. The controls developed yel- 
low spots while the test samples con 
taining antichlor did not. Yellowing 
was more noticeable in the pressed 
samples than in the unpressed. J. 
Hetzer. Seifensieder-Ztg. 1944, 65; 
through Chem. Abs. 


—~ 

Synthetic Fatty Acids 

A description of the process ana 
installation used by the Witten plant 
of the Deutsche Fettsaurewerke and ol 
the Markische Seifenfabrik is given 
explaining the conversion of the wax 
obtained from Fischer-Tropsch  syn- 
thesis into edible fatty acids. This 
is done by oxidation, saponification, 


The fatty 
acids intended to be converted into 


and vacuum distillation. 


edible fats are produced by the same 


process as other fatty acids up to the 





stage of distillation. The latter is car 
ried out at 320° C. for ordinary fa: 
acids and at 380° C. for the edible 
acids. The total fatty-acid yield is 80 
per cent of the charge put into the 
still. The raw material for the manu- 
facture of edible acids is a mixture ol 
C, to C,, acids. E. L. Baldeschwieler. 
Chimie & industrie 55, 329-30 (1946): 
through Chem. Abs. 
oe - 

Lignite Fatty Acids 

By distillation and _ redistilla 
tion, synthetic fatty acids were manu- 
factured on a large scale in a number 
of I. G. Farbenindustrie plants which 
all used a similar process. This con 
sisted in oxidizing with air the paraf- 
fins obtained by hydrogenation of lig 
nite. The cuts finally separated were 
CL, C4, C4, G4, GA 
and C,,C The latter two distilled 


under reduced pressure. The C,.-C 


10 “18 


“18° 


4° 


fraction is used directly for the pro- 
duction of soaps without further sep- 
The other fractions find var- 
Bellamy and K. T. 
Chemie & industrie 56, 18 


aration. 
ied uses. L. J. 
Nillson. 
(1946); through Chem. Abs, 


CRESYLIC ACID — FORMALDEHYDE 


High Boiling Tar Acids 


Tar Acid Oil 


Pyridine Bases, Refined, boiling range 160-190°C. 


Basis raw materials for disintectants, 
insecticides, soaps, perfumes, plastics, 
textiles, pharmaceuticals, lacquers, etc. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


KAY FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. CHARLES TENNANT G CO., CANADA, LTD. 
TOR CANADA 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Synthetic Detergent Tests 

The advent of synthetic wash- 
ing and scouring agents has meant a 
good deal of trouble for the average 
works chemist who receives innum 
erable samples of new agents, each 
claiming to be the most active and 
economical in its field. 

The methods of evaluating a 
suap or sulfonated oil, based on de 
termination of the nature, quantity, 
and titer of the fatty acids present, 
are not applicable to synthetic deter- 
gents. Nor does the amount of foam 
produced necessarily bear a relation 
to cleaning efficiency, a criterion often 
applied by the non-technical user of 
cleaning agents. With synthetic deter 
gents, chemical structure plays an im 
portant role in determination of pro 
tective colloid action, wetting, dispers- 
ing, and in some cases lubricating 
properties. 

A method of evaluation which 
has been suggested consists in de- 
termining the amount of agent nec- 
essary to disperse a scouring liquor 
containing an indefinite amount of 
calcium chloride plus six grams of 
soap per liter, to such an extent that 
a stable foam is obtained. The method 
must be rejected as fallacious since 
the soap would be capable of foam 
ing if a trace too little of calcium 
chloride were added; also the strength 
of soap solution specified does not cor- 
respond at all to working conditions, 
and further, foaming power. is not a 
good criterion with synthetic deter- 
gents, some of which are active clean- 
ers but poor foamers under practical 
conditions. 

In fact, the chemical constitu- 
tion of the synthetic washing agent 
exerts such a marked influence on its 
scouring and other properties that for 
the user’s requirements no one method 
of laboratory evaluation can be con- 
sidered to give universally correct and 
dependable results, The works chemist 
would therefore do better to examine 
them empirically. He should base his 
test on the manner and under the par- 
ticular conditions in which the agent 
will be used. in practice. The oper 
ation to be carried out on a large 
scale should be simulated as closely 


as possible in the laboratory. Lhe in 
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dications thus obtained should serve 
as a basis of a practical comparison to 
be made under works conditions, trom 
the results of which final conclusions 
may be drawn as to the relative value 
of the products under test. Chem. 
Trade J. & Chem. Engineer 119, 276 
(1946) 
——— © 

Soap Perfume 

As a stable pertuming and seal 
ing agent, tolyl ethyl alcohols are 
added to soaps and synthetic deter- 
gents in the proportion of 0.05-5 pet 
cent by weight. A mixture containing 
50-75 per cent of the meta-form, 20-50 
of the para-torm, and 1-10 of the ortho- 
form, gives a very desirable odor to 
soap. F. J. Soday, to the United Gas 
Improvement Co. U. S. Patent No. 
2,404,003. 

- . — 

Cleaning off Grease 

Greasy deposits are effectively re- 
moved from concrete, wood or tile sur- 
faces with a composition containing 
about 90 per cent of ortho-dichloro- 
benzene which has dissolved in it 10 
per cent of a water-soluble alkyl mono 
nuclear aromatic sulfonate detergent 
having a long alkyl side chain. The 
composition is left in contact with the 
surface to be cleaned for a few minutes 
and is then flushed away with water. 
[he composition may also be emulsi 
fied with 1-10 times its weight of water. 
It is well adapted for removing greasy 
deposits from garage floors. R. L. 
Reynolds and H. M. Rice, to Solvay 
Process Co. U. S. Patent No. 2,403,612. 

> 

New Sulfonic Acids 

Thiohydantoin disulfides, sub- 
stituted in the nucleus in positions 
3 and 5, prepared from proteins and 
alpha-amino acids, can be oxidized by 
hydrogen peroxide to derivatives of 
hydantoin-2-sulfonic acid. These de 
rivatives and their salts may be used 
as detergents, textile agents, and as in- 
secticides and fungicides. O. Huppert. 
U. S. Patent No. 2,384,837.. 


© anane 


Mustard Seed Oil 

Hare’s-ear mustard seed yields 
29.5 per cent of an oil similar in prop 
erties to rapeseed oil. C. Y. Hopkins. 
Can. J. Research 24B, 211-20 (1946). 
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Metal Cleaners 


Metal cleaners may be evaluated 


by measurement of their relative abil- 
ity to remove a given soil by labora 
tory methods. Types of soil generally 
encountered are mineral-oil blanking 
lubricant, pure oil of a compounded 
type used in drilling, soap emulsions 
used in milling and pressing, heavy 
svap-base drawing compounds, buffing 
compound constituents, graphite draw 
ing compound, carbonized oils or car- 
bonized food products, asphaltic and 
tarry materials, corrosion products, 
beerstone, milkstone, etc., and paints, 
varnishes, and waxes. 

A general outline is given cov- 
ering the preparation and application 
ot the experimental soil, the cleaning 
technique, and the measurement of 
soil removal. Recently developed 
methods use either photometric meas- 
urement of soil removal or photogra- 
phic measurement of fluorescence pro- 
duced by dye present in oil, which 
contaminates the metal surface. Eval- 
uation of 17 methods indicates the 
need for closer control of all fac- 
tors. J. C. Harris, et al. Proc. Am. 
Soc. Testing materials 45, 997-1014. 
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Alkaline Washing Agents 

A comparison of the value ol 
sodium phosphate, carbonate, silicate, 
hydroxide, etc. as washing agents was 
made on a large scale. The washing 
effect of soap was superior, but cer- 
tain of the alkalies, particularly phos- 
phate and carbonate, convert calcium 
soap present in the soiled garments to 
soluble soaps, which contributed ma 
terially to the washing effect. Higher 
temperatures up to 95°C. gave greate! 
cleansing. The water used should be 
of zero hardness. Sodium silicate ap 
peared to be the least desirable sub 
stitute for soap. C. J. An. Hanegraat 
and P. Eijzinga. Chem. Weekblad #41, 
15-21; through Chem. Abs. 

{eee 

Oil and Soap Changes Name 

As of the January 1947 issue, 
the name of Oil & Soap will be 
changed to Journal of the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society. The journal is 
edited by H. L. Roschen of Swift and 
Co., Chicago. It was started in 1924 
as the Journal of the Oil and Fat In 
dustries. 
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insecticide bill, a new law designed to 

replace the outmoded Insecticide Act of 
1910. This new bill differs to some extent from 
the one which was introduced into Congress last 
year, but which was still in committee when 
Congress adjourned. It differs mainly in that the 
Department of Agriculture, farm interests, and 
both the household and agricultural branches of 
the insecticide industry are reported in accord 
Its introduction to 
Congress marks almost a three-year struggle 


Cc ONGRESS now has before it a new federal 


on its essential provisions. 


among agriculture, government officials, and the 
two branches of the insecticide industry to reach 
a workable compromise. 

The main provisions of the new proposed 
insecticide act, or economic poisons act, are pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. We believe that it is 
a good law. From past observation, we feel that 
it will be enforced strictly and sensibly by a 
USDA agency thoroughly familiar with the prob- 
lems involved. The reputable manufacturer and 
distributor need have no fears that it will hamper 
or injure his business. In fact, it will guard him 
better against the unfair competition of the fly- 
by-night, protecting his interests as well as those 
of the insecticide consumer. In view of the form 
in which the new proposed law now finds itself, 
we look for a reasonably prompt passage by 
Congress. 


Y 


floor waxes, cleaners, soaps and other similar 

products by trade associations of manufac- 
turers of furniture, flooring, textiles, and what 
not has always brought us mild amusement. We 
have never taken much stock in such approval. 
Unless the trade association in question is in a 
position to police the market quality of these 


VD oe ware, approval of various brands of 
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SANITARY PRODUCTS 


A SECTION OF SOAP 
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products, the seal of approval has little practical 
significance. How hard-headed buyers can be 
sO naive as to accept them is something we have 
had difficulty in understanding. 

A submitted sample means nothing. Obviously, 
the merchandise as delivered may or may not meet 
the sample. Unless every delivery is tested, only 
the supplier knows what the product contains. 
A name on a trade association list is no substitute 
for testing the material as delivered. In contrast 
to this system of listed approval, we have always 
felt that the reputation of the supplier and past 
experience with his goods are considerably more 
important and significant to a buyer. 


products and soap specialties? This subject 

has been debated pro and con for many a 
year. There are those who maintain that stand- 
ardization through specifications in any industry 
raises the general quality plane and forces the 
chiseler out in the open where he is at a disadvan- 
tage. On the other side of the fence are those 
who rebel against standardized products on the 
basis that they give the same chiseler something 
at which to shoot, — and most important, reduce 
the profit margin for the whole industry. 

These latter maintain that where products are 
true specialties, they should be sold as specialties 
and priced as specialties, and that their quality 
should not merely meet, but should be superior 
to the rank and file of similar products on the 
market. And only when they become large ton- 
nage items should the thought of standardization 
and narrower margin of profit receive considera- 
tion. The argument could go on and on. But 
it’s an interesting subject which could be worth 
a debate in an open forum. 


GS produces nd a for sanitary chemical 
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HEN work on liquefied-gas 
aerosols was begun, it was 
customary to weigh the con 
tainers every morning to determine 
whether they had lost weight during 
the night. Both the valves and the 
containers leaked so frequently thai 
it was necessary to keep a constant 
check on them to be sure the concen 
tration had not changed. There has 
been a great improvement since then, 
but still further improvement is need 
ed. The operation of valves must be 
foolproof. Any valve that, if turned 
too far in one direction, will blow 
out, allowing the entire contents of 
the bomb to squirt out in a few sec- 
onds, should not be considered for 
aerosol use. Valves may have other 
faults — they may leak or they may 
become clogged. Valve construction is 
constantly being improved, but it 
should continue to be studied until an 
inexpensive leakproof and clogproof 
valve is developed. 

The rate of flow of the aerosol 





* Before Natl. Assn. Insecticide & Disin 
fectant Mfrs., New York, Dec. 3r, 1946. 


2 This work was conducted under a transfer 
of funds from the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, as recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Medical Research, and from the Of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General, U. S. Army, 
to the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quoran- 
tine. 
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ICIDAL AEROSOL PROGRESS 


By E. R. McGovran and J. H. Fales* 


Agricultural Research Administration,’ 
Bureau Entomology & Plant Quarantine 





is another important feature that is 
controlled by the valve and spray tip. 
If a dispenser delivers at variable 
rates, overdosing or underdosing may 
result. The valve should therefore open 
fully every time it is turned on. A 
valve that can be turned on very 
slightly may permit the nonvolatile 
material to collect on the nozzle and 
not be dispensed as an aerosol. 

The size of the aerosol pack 
age has been determined largely by the 
size of the gas cylinders that were 
available before the insecticidal aerosol! 
was developed. The |-pound containe1 
was used to package refrigerants o1 
fire extinguishers. The 14-ounce pack- 
age was a carbon dioxide cylinder, 
containing a single dose. The 5-pound 
and larger containers were used fo 
shipping gases. These sizes and others 
have proved to be useful and con 
venient for dispensing aerosols. How 
ever, now that aerosol production has 
become itself an industry, it would 
seem to be worth while to survey the 
needs of the various classes of aerosol 
users and develop packages especially 
suited to their needs. 

The 1-pound container with 
some type of screw or push-button 


valve is used most generally for apply 
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U.S. D. A. 


ing aerosols. For some purposes pe! 
manent piped systems equipped with 
solenoid valves or manually operated 
valves have been installed which spray 
given areas through a number of noz 
zles from a single container. Multiple 
units, each equipped with a solenoid 
valve, are also used. With an electric 
timing device in the circuit, the proper 
duration of application can be ob 
tained automatically. Such systems 
have been tried experimentally in 
dairy barns, restaurants, and airplanes 
\ special portable aerosol-dispensing 
apparatus has been used for eradicat 
ing adult mosquitoes in large industrial 
plants. Five-pound aerosol bombs for 
treatment of greenhouses, warehouses 
and theaters are now on the market. 


Particle Size 
i the early work on aerosols, it 
was thought that the finer the 
particles were the more toxic the 
would be. Subsequent studies, how 
ever, showed that larger sizes up to a 
certain point were more effectiv: 
against flies. The particles must b¢ 
small enough to remain suspended in 
the air for a sufficient time to contact 
flying insects. Large drops fall rapidl, 
so that they have to be sprayed direct!) 
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on the insects, whereas drops the size 
of smoke particles are too small to con- 
tact the insects readily. 

Since larger drops deposit the 
oxicant in larger amounts per drop, 
hey build up the deposit on the in- 
sect more rapidly and cause knock- 
down in a shorter time. However, the 
exact point at which this takes place 
has not been determined. In the con- 
centrated insecticides that are being 
used now it is important that a drop 
does not contain more than enough 
toxicant to kill a single insect; other- 
wise some of the material is wasted. 
[his can be remedied by reducing 
either the concentration of the ma- 
terial in the drop or the size of the 
drop. 

The spray pattern of aerosols 
should also be investigated. Just what 
size drops would form large gaps or 
openings through which the insect 
might fly or run without contacting 
the insecticide? Can stratification of 
aerosols be so controlled that there 
will be a heavy concentration of par 
ticles near the floor as the insects come 
down in pre-knock-down flight? 

As soon as the aerosol is re- 
leased, the liquefied gas vaporizes in- 
stantly, leaving drops of so-called non 
volatile material suspended in the air. 
Such a material is not absolutely non- 
volatile, but only relatively so as com 
pared with liquefied gas. There is a 
range of volatility both among insec- 
ticides and among their carriers. In 
aerosols containing lubricating oil or 
pyrethrum extract, it was found that 
15 to 20 per cent of nonvolatile mat 
ter was the optimum for killing house 
flies, when delivered from a dispense 
through a 4-inch capillary tube 0.017 
inch in diameter. When the nonvola 
tile material is solid at room tempera- 
ture, it may be precipitated out as the 
liquefied gas is discharged, and give 
rise to difficulties with clogging. The 
0.017 - inch 


small, but this is larger than some ol 


capillary tube is rather 
the orifices on nozzles of aerosol dis 
pensers. 

It is desirable that all the non- 
volatile material form a liquid. Then 
the small amount of aerosol solution 
that remains in the nozzle or in the 
nozzle orifice will be liquid even afte1 


the liquefied gas has evaporated, and 
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will be discharged when the nozzle 
is reopened. If the nozzle is mounted 
on a long tube, a considerable amount 
of nonvolatile liquid may accumulate 
in this tube and cause some “‘spit- 
ting” when the nozzle is opened again, 
and any crystals that may have formed 
are liable to lodge in the delivery jet 
and cause trouble. 

There is some evidence that dit- 
ferent constituents in the nonvolatile 
portion, as well as different propellent 
gases, break up into different - size 
drops. Much more information is need- 
ed on the effect of the nonvolatile 
constituents and the propellent gas 
on the particle size of the aerosol 


formed. 


Pressure 


Most of the aerosols being sold 
at this time are confined under a 
pressure of about 80 pounds to the 
square inch. This is useful in driving 
the aerosol into corners of rooms, up 
along the ceiling, behind furniture, 
and in general mechanically mixing 
the aerosol particles with the air in 
the room. The explosive effect when 
the aerosol is released also helps to 
break up the spray stream and dis- 
perse the aerosol into the fine aero- 
sol drops that are needed to float in 
the air and contact the insects. 

Some disadvantages of this high 
pressure are that a strong container 
and very efficient valves are required. 
Some preliminary tests have been 
made in which the pressure was re- 


duced to 50 pounds and also to 40 
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pounds. In general, for the formulas 
tested there was a slight loss of toxicity 
at the reduced pressure, although in a 
few instances kills of flies and mosqui- 
toes equal to those obtained at the 
high pressure were obtained. As a 
saving in container cost can be made 
by using lower pressures, it appears 
that research in this field is desirable. 
The present DDT-pyrethrum formulas 
were chosen from many formulas that 
were tested, but all at high pressure. 
It therefore seems desirable to develop 
formulas especially for use at low 


pressures. 


Penetration 


Aerosols that are released un- 
der the usual pressure of about 80 
pounds per square inch cause con- 
siderable agitation in the air of the 
room. In addition, there are usually 
air currents caused by people walking 
around or by differences of tempera- 
ture. These currents tend to distribute 
the aerosol fairly well throughout the 
room. However, tests with insects con- 
fined in cages have indicated that, 
even in a small room, there may be 
spots that contain relatively small 
amounts of aerosol. In tests in a 27, 
000,000 cubic foot plant complete con 
trol of flies and mosquitoes was ob 
tained when a fan was operated to 
drive the aerosol in a vertical direc- 
tion. The aerosol cloud rose rapidly 
to the roof, and flowed down in all! di- 


rections from the peak, distributing the 


particles throughout the building 
(Turn to Page 169) 
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Determining Tack 


SELF POLISHING WAX FILMS 


By Melvin Fuld* 
Fuld Bros. 


The “Touch Controller”, 
right, provides a numerical 
value for tack of wax films. 


HIS paper deals with a possi 

ble method of measuring tack 

other than the one proposed in 
“TS-4123” which method is essentially 
the application of a fixed weight to a 
piece of standardized glazed paper. The 
glazed paper is placed on the dry film 
for a given period of time, after which 
the weight is removed and the test 
panel tilted. If the glazed paper ad 
heres to the surface, the film is con- 
sidered tacky. While this method is 
fairly easy to reproduce, it gives no 
measure of degree of tack and a great 
many errors may cause the resultant 
values to be incorrect. Those who 
have used this method are familiar with 
the various inaccuracies of the test 
The proposed method is offered as a 
laboratory method of standardizing 
tack measurements and obtaining 
numerical values. 

The paint and varnish industry 
has studied the problem of tack-free 
drying time of paint film for years and 
the most used method, the finger-tip 


* Before Nat'l. Ass’n. Insecticide & Disinfec 
tint Mf’rs., New York, Dec. 3, 1946 
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method, is no doubt the simplest. It is 
simply to apply the finger tips to a dry 
ing paint film to observe the sensation 
of tack. The main difference between 
paint film and self-polishing wax film 
is that in wax film the apparent dry 
point is reached very much sooner. 

For those who may be interested 
in comprehensive study of the deter 
mination of drying of films, it is sug 
gested that Mr. H. R. Moore's paper 
which appeared in the October 1943 
A.S.T.M. Bulletin be studied. 

A. E. Bartlett of the Nuodex 
Products Company, Elizabeth, N. J.. 
issued a paper on “The Laboratory 
Determination of Drying” in which he 
describes his ““Touch Controller.” The 
principle of this Touch Controller is 
quite simple: “A table is balanced by 
two vertical fulcrums. When a panel 
is placed on the table, it is balanced 
by a tare weight. When the balancing 
is complete, a second dry cylindrical 
weight is placed on the small rods pro- 
vided for it. The value of this weight 
determines the initial pressure which 


can be placed upon the drying film. 
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In making the determination, the fin 
gers are braced ‘across the bar which 
fits over the panel without making 
contact with them, and the finger tips 
are depressed to touch the film and 
force the platform downward until its 
back edge approximately corresponds 
with a marking on the small plate at 
the back of the platform. Depressing 
the panel alters the plane of the plat 
form and the cylindrical weight rolls 
forward. The forward end of its 
travel can be adjusted, either so that 
enough pressure is placed on the front 
of the platform to cause it to drop 
sharply away from the contacting fin 
gertips, at which time the sensation of 
tack can be determined; or it may b« 
caused to stop its forward motion som: 
slight distance past the center line o! 
the platform. In this case, the distan: 
can be so chosen that any slight tack 
ness of the film would maintain th 
platform in an elevated position, whe: 
as, if no tack were present, it would 
drop away from the fingertips.” 

By adjusting the length of t 
forward travel of the roller to a « 
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tain fixed point forward of the center 
line, and by making contact with the 
film thru a piece of tissue paper or 
fabric rather than directly with the 
fingertips, the “Touch Controller” can 
be used to eliminate all variables of 
determination that would cause errors 
variables as: 


in measurements, such 


(1) the condition of the individual’s 
fingertips, (2) the pressure exerted, and 
(3) the length of time during which 
pressure is being put on the film. When 
paper or fabric is used, any travel of 
the cylindrical weight past the fulcrum 
causes the forward end of the table to 
drop sharply. Any tendency of the 


table to rise, however, when an at- 
tempt is made to pull the paper away 
from the film, is indicative of the tacki- 
ness of the film. If the paper comes 
away clean with no raising of the plat- 
form, the film has reached a tack-free 


Stage 


_ apparatus worked beautifully 
for paint and varnish films, but 
linoleum 


After 


experimentation, we 


when we applied wax to 
panels, it didn’t work so well. 
considerable 
made the following adjustments to the 
touch controller: A screw-controlled 
disc was added to the hand support so 
as to put pressure automatically on the 
The brass disc with 
The teeth 


platform. teeth 
underneath it, is moveable. 
are so arranged that linoleum may be 
held to this disc when pressure is ap- 
plied. A small level was mounted on 
the side of the platform to show, with- 
out the use of reference points at the 
rear of the “Controller,” when the plat- 
form was level. We likewise drilled a 
series of holes right to the back of the 
This 


of course, adjusted the length of the 


platform table at 14” intervals. 


path of the large cylindrical weight. 
Naturally, when the pins are placed 
near the center of balance, the appara- 


tus is extremely sensitive for measuring 
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Above are Plan and Elevated Working 
Drawings which show Dimensions and 
“Touch Controller” 


is made. 








considerably tacky films, and as one 
places the pins further back, more 
pressure is required to move the roller 
forward and one uses these positions 
for measuring slight tack. 

In using the device, linoleum 
panels of 2” square are dipped in self- 
polishing wax and allowed to dry. 
\fter a given length of time, a piece 
of glazed paper (of unknown specifica- 
tions) 2” square is placed on the plat- 
The 
panel is then placed on the paper and 


form and _ balanced. linoleum 


the cylindrical weight is placed at a 


given distance from the center. The 
screw is then turned down till the bub- 
ble in the level is centered. More 


turns on the screw cause the cylindri- 


cal weight to roll forward and after it 


leaves the center, the platform drops. 
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lf the paper is picked up, the film is 
tacky; if it remains on the platform, it 
is tack free. Thus by varying the 
length of travel of the roller, as well 
as its weight, one can get a point at 
which the film is not tacky, but at the 
next interval of travel it would be 
tacky. 

By taking a series of self-polish- 
ing waxes and using a series of vary- 
ing values for the cylindrical weight, 
one can obtain distances that will 
measure by assigned numerical values 
whether or not a film is tacky. From 
this data, the industry could set up a 
standard for tack. This apparatus is 


simple and cheap to construct and if a 


number of laboratories test the same 
waxes, tack values could be deter- 
mined. 
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TREX 40 for 


DDT emulsions 


Griffin TREX 40 emulsifier was developed 
specifically to make highly stable DDT emul- 
sions with a minimum of agitation. Rela- 
tively small concentrations (approximately 

%) of TREX40 are required to achieve these 
results. Immediate delivery. For samples, 
prices and data on TREX 40 and other 
Griffin emulsifiers write to Griffin Chemical 
Company, 1000-16th Street, San Francisco. 


_, GRIFFIN 
| CHEMICAL 
COMPAN Y 


SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
Plant at Richmond, California 


Below: DDT emulsions made with A—TREX 40; B, C, 
D—ordinary DDT emulsifiers, after standing 48 hours 
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ONVENIENCE is prob 
ably the one word which 


most aptly explains the 


 @ popularity of cleaning 
and polishing cloths. 
Ya 


ture of such household products for the 











Although the manufac- 











public was somewhat curtailed during 
the war because of fabric shortages and 
diversion of other raw materials, they 
have now begun to appear again on 
the nation’s store counters. Many 
manufacturers have taken advantage 
of this enforced lull, to make improve- 
ments, not only in their products, but 
in creating attractive packages as well. 

Treated cloths for cleaning and 
polishing present certain obvious ad- 
vantages such as being self-contained 


and 


efficient in action, simple to handle. 


working units that are rapid 
and compact and space-saving in form. 
(1) One drawback with the use of such 
cloths, particularly those intended for 
use on metals, is their tendency to be- 
come ingrained and coated with the 
Since in most in- 


soil they remove. 


stances, this renders the cloth worth- 
less, the factor of cost, as compared te 
other kinds of cleaning materials, en- 
ters the housewife’s consideration. It 
is she who must weigh the advantages 
of convenience and efficiency against 
her pocketbook. Of course improved 
production methods will help to bridge 
this gap. 

There are several types of clean 
ing and polishing cloths. First is the 
untreated cloth, which when properly 
prepared, forms a more elegant type of 
dusting cloth. Then there is the oil 
treated dusting cloth, popularly known 
as a “dustless duster.” Impregnating 
the cloths with oils plus adjuvant ma- 


terials results in items suitable for both 


cleaning and polishing various surfaces 
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By Milton A. Lesser 


[he inclusion of abrasives or chem- 
ically active substances yields cleaning 
and polishing cloths especially appro- 
priate for use on metals. More special- 
ized products for cleaning glass surfaces 
also belong in this category, but such 
items have been discussed in some de- 
tail in a previous review of this 
series. (2) 

Commercial maintenance com- 
panies usually buy clean rags in bales, 
and these are distributed to _ their 
cleaning crews for general dusting pur- 
poses. Similarly, housewives use old 
cloths for dusting and cleaning about 
the home. Some more fastidious 
women cut the rags to convenient size 
and often bind the edges to make neat, 
washable dusting cloths that do not 
trail threads to be caught on the edges 
and corners of furniture. Manufac 
tured products follow the same general 
idea, the cloth, which may be of sev 
eral thicknesses, being crimped or 
bound at the edges, generally with a 
loose “button-hole” stitch. 

Sometimes known as polishing 
cloths because they serve to remove 
dust and thereby restore the luster of 
previously polished surfaces, these 
items may be made of untreated fabrics 
of various kinds, Pieces of fine, soft 
wool make the most satisfactory dust- 
ing cloths and there are grades of wool 
cloth made especially for the purpose. 
While they are fairly expensive, they 
may be washed in soap and water and 
used again. Next in usefulness are 
soft cotton, especially knitted mater- 
ials, or cheesecloth, and linen. Silk and 
rayon do not hold dust well and hence 
are not as suitable as other fabrics. (3) 

Products of this sort maintain a 
fairly good demand among people who 
do not have the facilities for storing 
there is always the 


rags. Then, too, 
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new bride who has not yet had time to 


accumulate her supply of old cloths. 

Many women cherish a favorite 
dusting cloth—one that is well impreg- 
nated with furniture oil. Perhaps this 
fact inspired some enterprising manu- 
facturer long ago to make oiled dust 
cloths. Now generally called ‘“dustless 
dustcloths” or “dustless dusters,”’ such 
items are rather easy to make. For ex- 
ample, according to one frequently 
cited, (4,5,6) older method, such cloths 
may be made by saturating a fabric 
with kerosene, hanging it up to allow 
the more volatile part to evaporate, 
and then rubbing the “oiled” cloth on 
a wooden surface until it no longer 
streaks. Such cloths should be dusted 
out after each use. 

Such cloths may also be made by 
saturating suitable fabrics with gasoline 
or other solvent solutions of paraffin, 
paraffin oil, linseed oil, or rapeseed oil, 
or a mixture of these oils. The cloth is 
then freed of excess fluid by wringing 
or passing through rollers, and allowed 
room Some- 


to dry at temperature. 


times essential oils, like cedar oil, 
lemon oil or citronella oil, are added 
to the impregnating mixture. Occa- 
sionally, certain resins are included, (4) 

With some methods, no solvent 
is required to thin the oils, This pro- 
duces a more heavily impregnated dust- 
ing cloth, but it also eliminates the 
hazards of using volatile solvents. One 
rather old-fashioned preparation of this 
kind, which not only prevents the scat- 
tering of dust, but also provides a mild 


polish, calls (5,6) for the use of: 


Parts 
Paraffin : aia “ae 
Rapeseed oil, double-refined 10 
SD oak bS 8s eee 1 


Mix the paraffin and the oil, 
heat moderately and add the previously 
Saturate the cloth with 
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melted resin. 























the liquid, wring well and dry in the 


shade. 


A more modern dust cloth fluid 


is based on a mixture of: (7) 


Light mineral oil.... 3 gal. 
Corn oil ee 1 gal. 
Odorizing compound ... 3 oz. 


Oil-soluble yellow color. sufficient 
Dustless mops are similar in 
function to dustless dust cloths and are 
made with rather similar compositions. 
Since floor oils have already been dis- 
cussed in this publication, (8) only one 
indicative formula for impregnating 


mops need be given, as follows: (9) 


Paraffin oil 2 parts 
Turpentine 1 part 
Cedar oil sufficient 


A preparation of this sort may 
be packaged and sold as a separate unit 
for re-treating mops and dusters after 
they have been washed to remove 


accumulated dust and dirt. 


EPRESENTING a refinement 
R over the simple dustless dust 
cloths are fabrics treated so as to pro 
vide both a cleaning and _ polishing 
action. Cloths of this type are prepared 
by immersion in mixtures or solvent 
solutions of dust-wetting agents and 
luster-imparting materials. Illustrative 


of such compositions is one consisting 


of: (7) 
Parts 
Oleic acid, crude 32 
Stearic acid 1 
Petrolatum 2 
Odorizer ... cn on 


Melt the first three ingredients, 
remove heat source and add-the odor 
izer, which may be cassia oil, methyl 
salicylate, or terpineol. Cut good 
weight canton flannel into the desired 
size, dip into the mixture until thor- 
oughly saturated, then pass through 
tight wringer rolls. Fold and wrap in 
oiled paper or cellophane. 

Another similar impregnating 
preparation, made and applied in the 
same way, is said (9) to provide polish 
ing cloths that are excellent for remov 
ing dust and restoring the luster to 
automobile finishes. The impregnating 
mixture, which is used while still 


warm and fluid, is made from: 


Parts 
Petrolatum 4 
Stearic acid XX 6 
) 


t 


Aleic acid l 
Methy! salicylate 1 


Patent sources provide methods 


for making other types of fabric-im- 
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pregnating liquids. Thus, one patent 
(10) describes the following liquid 
composition as being suitable for im- 


pregnating cloths for cleaning and 


polishing: 
Per cent 
Linseed oil 0.5 
Turpentine 0.5 
Vinegar ... 1.0 
Paraffin oil 3.0 
Water .. . 95.0 


Another patented (11) cleaning 
cloth, which is claimed to be effective 
for glass, metal and furniture, is pre- 
pared by impregnating cotton or wool 


fabric in a solution of: 


Per cent 
Ammonium hydroxide . 1.0 
Sulfonated castor oil..... 29.0 


Ammonium citrate 
(20 per cent solution) .. 70.0 


Cleaning and polishing cloths 
containing wax help to impart a high 
luster to furniture, automobile finishes 
and similar surfaces. Such products 
may be prepared by impregnating suit- 
able fabrics with wax or wax mixtures 
dissolved in turpentine or similar sol- 
vent. Standard wax type wax polishes 
may be adapted for such cloth-treating 
purposes by the use of appropriate 
solvent thinners. (12) 

Modern successors to the old- 
time wax bags are the more convenient 
and equally effective wax polishing 
pads. Described in detail by Wax- 
man,(1) such polishing aids consist 
essentially of impregnated pads, pre- 
ferably cheesecloth, sewed within a sack 
or bag of finer mesh cloth, The com 
positions for impregnating the inserts 
are basically similar to paste wax prep 
arations, as is indicated in the follow- 
ing formula 


Per cent 


Carnauba 12.0 
Montan 4.0 
Ceresine 2.0 
Paraffin 2.0 
Naphtha 80.0 


The waxes are melted and 
stirred together, after which the solvent 
is added with thorough mixing. The 
cheesecloth pads, about 4 x 4 inches 
and about 14 inch thick, are impreg- 
nated with the wax solution kept at 
about 150 to 155°F. Following impreg- 
nation the pads are rapidly cooled and 
are then inserted into the outer, finer 
mesh covering or bag. Following as 
sembly of the completed polishing pad, 
the product is packaged in cellophane 


or other wrapping material that is not 
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affected by solvents and which will 


prevent excessive evaporation. 
Another pad-impregnating form- 


ula given by this authority consists of: 


Parts 
ee a 
SE tt biniee 4cawmdat er) 
Candelilla ...... ere 
ee . ae 
eer ... 66.0 


Waxman suggests that these 
pads may be made relatively non-in- 
flammable by the use of mixed solvents 
such as naphtha and carbon tetra- 


chloride. 


OLISHING cloths containing ab- 
P ....... or chemically active sub- 
stances, or both, are intended primarily 
for use on metals. With a very sub- 
stantial market, such cloths are usuaily 
prepared by immersing wool fabrics, 
canton flannel, and sometimes muslin 
or other materials into a binding solu 
tion containing in suspension very fine 
abrasives like tripoli, rouge, whiting, 
kaolin and others. The fineness and 
hardness of the abrasive or abrasive 
mixture selected for treating the cloth 
will determine the suitability of the 
product for various surfaces. Softer 
abrasives, for example, must be used 
in making polishing cloths for silver 
and aluminum. 

Unless the abrasive itself is col 
ored, as would be the case with red 
iron oxide or rouge, the fabrics is often 
dyed or the composition tinted. Essen 
tial oils or other perfuming compounds 
are often included to impart a pleas 
ing, generally sanitary, odor. Hygro 
scopic agents, like glycerine, are some 
times incorporated in aqueous bind 
ing media. Being non-volatile, such 
adjuncts are retained in the fibers 
where they help prevent stiffness and 
excessive dusting out of the abrasives 
Oils and fatty acids serve similar func 
tions in solvent type impregnating 
fluids. 

Packaging is an important con 
sideration with metal polishing cloths 
primarily because of the presence ol 
rather loosely bound abrasive powders 
Waxed paper, glassine paper and cello 
phane are frequently used, but wit 
many of the more expensive produc 
a special oilcloth or similar cloth b 
is provided for storing the polishin 


cloth. Some better manufacturers p) 
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vide two cloths, one an impregnated 
abrasive product to provide the polish, 
and the other a soft, flannel-like un- 
treated fabric for brightening the 
metal, These may be sewed together as 
in added convenience. 

Aside from the abrasive, the 
binding solution is the most important 
consideration in making metal polish 
ing cloths. Such solutions, essential 
for preventing the polishing particles 
from dusting out of the fabric, may 
be based on soap, oils, fatty acids, o1 
other substances. Obviously, such ma 
terials provide beneficial effects other 
than their binding action. 

Soap, for example, long a popu- 
lar binding medium, provides a lubri 
cating and cleansing action of its own. 
Suspensions of fine abrasives in soap 
solutions, or mixtures of soap solu 
tions, with or without added materials 
ire quite standard for treating fabrics 
to make polishing cloths. Thus one of 
the older type, but quite efficient pro 
ducts may be made by immersing 
pieces of flannel or the like into the 
following mixture, removing the excess 
liquid by pressure, and then dry- 


ing: (13) 


Parts 
Hard soap .... a 
Jewelers rouge 1 
Water 10 


Of course other fine abrasives 
may replace the rouge in the above 
formula. 

Another approach to the man- 
ufacture of soap-bound abrasives is to 
form a suspension or slurry of the 
abrasives, treat the cloth with this 
mixture and then apply the binding 
solution. A procedure (12) illustrating 


this technic is as follows: 


Parts 
Calcium carbonate 100 
Kieselguhr 40 
Rouge 8 
Water 1,000 


Make a suspension by stirring 
the abrasives in the water and impreg- 
nate the cloths. Press out the excess 
liquid and dry the fabric at about 
100°F. Then immerse in a hot, 10 per 

nt solution of hard soap. Squeeze 
yut the excess and dry again. 

Sometimes the soap binder is 
formed during the mixing of the sev 
ral components of impregnating bath. 
\n interesting example of such a pro- 


ss, in this case resulting in the forma- 
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tion of a triethanolamine soap, is given 
in a very recent patent (14) describ- 
ing methods for making cleaning and 
polishing cloths for use on metal sur 
faces. Thus, soft and absorbent mate 


ial, is impregnated with mixtures of 


Per cent 
Oleic acid .. ctu) 
Triethanolamine ....... 1- 4 


Magnesium oxide, light. 20-60 
Calcium carbonate, 
precipitated 15-45 
Infusorial earth 10-30 
Occasionally a more efficient 
action is obtained by using mixtures of 
soaps. The following formula, cited in 
publication of the National Bureau of 
Standards, (15) illustrates how a_ pre 
pared soap, and a soap formed in situ 


may be used together: 


Parts 

Soda soap 5 
Water ; . 35 
Glycerine 5 
Oleic acid 7 
Fine tripoli 35 
Ammonia water 

(10% solution) 5 
Denatured alcohol ao a 


Heat the water to boiling and 
dissolve the soap in it, then stir in the 
glycerine, Warm the oleic acid and sti 
it into the soap solution; then, with 
good stirring, add the tripoli. Continue 
stirring and add the ammonia. Allow 
to cool partially and stir in the alcohol. 
Dip cloths in the mixture while it is 
still warm (e.g. 40-45°C.), remove, and 
let dry at room temperature. 

Other soap-utilizing impregnat- 
ing solutions may contain adjuvant 
suspending agents. Diglycol stearate is 
such an agent in the following com- 


position: (7) 


Parts 
Whiting ' _— 
Iron oxide, red. 5 
Hard soap ..... 6 
Diglycol stearate 2 
WE “ks casasbe . 


Boil the last three ingredients, 
and with thorough stirring, incorporate 
the two abrasives. Dip cloths into the 
suspension, press out, and dry. 

Fatty oils, mineral oil, or par- 
afin, or mixtures of such materials, 
usually thinned with a solvent, often 
serve as suspending agents for fixing 
fine abrasives on the fibers of polish- 
ing cloths. A general procedure for 
making such polishing cloths is given 
by Smither (4) as follows: Dissolve a 
fatty oil, like cottonseed oil; mineral 


oil, such as transformer oil or paraffin 


oil; or paraffin in gasoline, add the 
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abrasive and mix thoroughly. Pass the 
cloth through the suspension, and then 
stretch the cloth and allow it to dry in 
this condition. He warns that if a 
vegetable oil is used on wool, the pro- 
duct should be dried in a cool place, 
with good air circulation, out of direct 


sunlight, in order to avoid the danger 


»f spontaneous combustion. 

Free fatty acids, more particu- 
larly oleic acid, may likewise serve as 
binders and cleaning aids for making 
metal polishing cloths, One quite, 
simple indicative formula based on 


such materials is as follows: (13) 


Parts 
Oleic acid 1 
Whiting ... . 8 
Naphtha 32 


Sometimes fatty acids may be 
combined advantageously with an oil, 


as in the following treating fluid: (7) 


Parts 
Oleic acid ... . 20 
Castor oil 3 
Gasoline or benzine 10 
Infusorial earth 6 
Perfume compound .. 2 


With both of the above form- 
ulas, the cloth is saturated with the 
liquid; the excess fluid removed by 
pressure, and the solvent is allowed to 
evaporate before packaging. In con- 
nection with such products, it should 
be stressed that fatty acids may cause 
corrosion on some metals if a film of 


the acid remains. (4) 


OW and then, the patent litera- 
N ture offers an interesting produc- 
tion method that warrants more than 
passing mention. One such patent, (16) 
granted several years ago, describes a 
very indicative process for making ma- 
terials for polishing and cleaning 
metals. Thus, a lap of blended and 
shrunk cotton and wool fibers is 
sprayed with an aqueous solution of a 


mixture of: 


Parts 
Magnesium sulfate. . . 60 
pO ere 35 
Magnesium chloride . 5 


The cloth is then immersed in 
crude glycerine, pressed between pol- 
ished and heated steel rollers smeared 
with tallows, allowed to dry, and then 


impregnated with a mixture of: 


GE Sc ot santas 13.50 kg. 
Ammonia solution 

Sp. gr. 0.88) 4.50 kg. 
Silesian chalk 31.75 kg. 


“White spirit” (tur- 
(Turn to Page 151) 
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if you are interested 
in improving your 


Sanitary Chemicals 











If you are interested 


in developing new 


Cleaners and Polishes 


TRY THE TRITONS / 


tigated. It will, we believe, pay you to investigate 
these time-tried Rohm & Haas Sanitary Chemi- 
cals, and we offer our full cooperation to you 


in your study of them. 


In 


example—the 


of value. Yet many of their potential applications, 
broadly speaking, have not yet been fully inves- 





Clear, aqueous solution 
Viscous, amber liquid 
Viscous, amber liquid 


Viscous, amber liquid 


Off-white, viscous 


Clear, amber liquid. Contains 
isopropanol 


Thin, tan paste 
Tan paste 


Clear, amber liquid. Contains 
isopropanol 


Sanitary Chemical products—shampoos, for 
Tritons have proved themselves 


30°) water solution of X-100 


non-ionic 


100% 


Oil-soluble oil emulsifier, 100°; active, 


Emulsifier, detergent and wetting agent, 
active, non-ionic 

Exceptional emulsifier and detergent. Water and 
oil soluble. 100°) active, non-ionic 

Minimum odor, soap-like suds, good detergency, 
a sulfonate 

Low cost, fast wetting, good foam and deter- 
gency, a sulfate 

Same base as \-300 without isopropanol 

Cationic pigment dispersant; : 

hair 


type, 


Fast wettinz action, low foam, a sulfate 


TRITONS APPLICABLE FOR USE IN SANITARY CHEMICALS 
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car wash. 


Household and industrial cleaners, 
Clear shampoos with X-301 


Furniture polish, hair-groom emulsifier 

Household and industrial cleaners, car wash, rug 
shampoo, paint brush cleaner. Emulsifier for 
insecticide formulations 

With X-300, industrial and household detergent. 
Also an excellent emulsifier for DDT solvent 
mixtures 

Liquid cream shampoos, car wash 

Potash soap extender, bubble blowing solutions. 

paint cleaner, degreaser 


Dish washing, liquid cream shampoos 


softener for| Hair rinse after soap shampoo. Rug shampoo 


with \-100 
To prevent streaks in no-rub wax. 
cleaner 


Window 








Other Tritons, not listed here, are used in a wide variety of industrial applications. 


Canadian Distributors—P. 


V. Soden & Co., 
Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY a 





Tarron is a trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Lid., 





Montreal and Toronto. 


Represented by Cia. Rohm v Haas, S. R. L., 


Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities. 


Carlos 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals including Plastics * Synthetic Insecticides - Fungicides - Enzymes - Detergents 
Germicides + Chemicals for the Leather, Textile, Ceramic, Rubber, Paper, Petroleum and other Industries 





















 Slaeaaes eae IN EW federal 
! linsecticide law (H. R. 
| 1237) which if adopted 
hse __}jwill supersede the In- 
secticide Act of 1910, long held out- 


moded, was introduced into Congress 


proposed 


on January 23, 1947 by Rep. August 


H. Andresen, influential Minnesota 
farm member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and promptly referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture. Re- 
ports from Washington indicate that 
this new bill is a compromise measure 
on which farm interests, the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, and both the 
household and agricultural insecticide 
industries are now in accord. The 
new proposed federal law is reported 
likely to pass quickly at the present 
session of Congress. The bill as it is 
now written is the culmination of 


more than two years of conferences 


and revisions among industry, agri 


culture and government. 


Ihe proposed federal economic 


poisons law which was _ introduced 


into Congress last year and was the 
subject of disagreement at committee 
failed to be 


hearings reported out 


before Congress adjourned late in 


1946. The disputed provision of the 
1946 bill requiring yearly registration 
of insecticides, fungicides, rodenticides, 
USDA has 
mised in the new bill to require only 
each 


registration 


etc. with been compro- 


one permanent registration for 


product, and only one 
where the same formula is sold under 
1 number of brand names such as in 


the case of private label products. 


The complete text of the pro- 


osed new law follows: 
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New Insecticide Bill... 


New Federal law to regulate marketing of eco- 


nomic poisons introduced in Congress to replace 
Insecticide Act of 1910... measure reported meet- 


H. R. 1237 


A BILL 
To regulate the marketing of economic 
poisons and devices, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, 

Title 

SecTion 1. This Act may be cited as 
the “Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act.” 

Definitions 

SecTION 2. For the purposes of this 
Act— 

a. The term “economic poison” means 
any substance or mixture of substances 
intended for preventing, destroying, 
repelling, or mitigating any insects, 
rodents, fungi, weeds, and other forms 
of plant or animal life or viruses, ex- 
cept viruses on or in living man or 
other animals, which the Secretary 
shall declare to be a pest. 

b. The term “device” means any in- 
strument or contrivance intended for 
trapping, destroying, repelling, or miti- 
gating insects or rodents or destroying, 
repelling, or mitigating fungi or weeds, 
or such other pests as may be desig- 
nated by the Secretary, but not in- 
cluding equipment used for the appli- 
cation of economic poisons when sold 
separately therefrom. 

c. The term “insecticide” means any 
substance or mixture of substances in- 
tended for preventing, destroying, re- 
pelling, or mitigating any insects which 
may be present in any environment 
whatsoever. 

d. The term “fungicide” means any 
substance or mixture of substances in- 
tended for preventing, destroying, re- 
pelling, or mitigating any fungi. 

e. The term “rodenticide” means any 
substance or mixture of substances in- 
tended for preventing, destroying, re- 
pelling, or mitigating rodents or any 
other vertebrate animal which the Sec- 
retary shall declare to be a pest. 

f. The term “herbicide” means any 
substance or mixture of substances in- 
tended for preventing, destroying, re- 
pelling, or mitigating any weed. 

g. The term “weed” means any plant 
which grows where not wanted. 

h. The term “insect” means any of 
the numerous small invertebrate ani- 
mals generally having the body more 
or less obviously segmented, for the 
most part belonging to the class in- 
secta, comprising six-legged, usually 
winged forms, as, for example, beetles, 
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bugs, bees, flies, and to other allied 
classes of arthropods whose members 
are wingless and usually have more 
than six legs, as, for example, spiders, 
mites, ticks, centipedes, and wood lice. 
i. The term “fungi” means all non- 
chlorophyll-bearing thallophytes (that 
is, all non-chlorophyll-bearing plants 
of a lower order than mosses and liver- 
worts) as, for example, rusts, smuts, 
mildews, molds, yeasts, and bacteria, 
except those on or in living man or 
other animals. 
j. The term 
means either— 
(1) a statement of the name and 
percentage of each active ingredi- 
ent, together with the total per- 
centage of the inert ingredients, in 
the economic poison; or 
(2) a statement of the name of 
each active ingredient, together with 
the name of each and total percent- 
age of the inert ingredients, if any 
there be, in the economic poison (ex- 
cept option 1 shall apply if the prep- 
aration is highly toxic to man, de- 
termined as vrovided in section 6 of 
this Act); 
and, in addition to (1) or (2) in case 
the economic poison contains arsenic 
in any form, a statement of the per- 
centages of total and water soluble ar- 
senic, each calculated as elemental ar- 


“ingredient statement” 


senic. 

k. The term “active ingredient” 
means an ingredient which will pre- 
vent, destroy, repel, or mitigate in- 
sects, fungi, rodents, weeds or other 
pests. 


l. The term “inert ingredient” means 
an ingredient which is not active. 

m. The term “antidote” means a prac- 
tical immediate treatment in case of 
poisoning and includes first-aid treat- 
ment. 

n. The term “person” means any in- 
dividual partnership, association, cor- 
poration, or any organized group of 
persons whether incorporated or not. 

o. The term “Territory” means any 
Territory or possession of the United 
States, excluding the Canal Zone. 

p. The term “Secretary” means the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

q. The term “registrant” means the 
person registering any economic poison 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act. 

r. The term “label” means the writ- 
ten, printed, or graphic matter on, or 
attached to, the economic poison or 
device or the immediate container 
thereof, and the outside container or 
wrapper of the retail package, if any 
there be, of the economic poison or 
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It seems that no matter how many cans 
we turn out, we can’t make much of 

a dent in our backlog of orders. We’ve 
expanded manufacturing facilities . . . 
stepped up production . . . put more men 
on the job. But you know what happens 
sometimes to the best laid plans. A dozen 
reasons beyond our control still prevent 













us from keeping up with your requirements. 
They range from allocations to obligations. 
All we can say is . . . when we’re able 

to take care of you the way we’d like to, 


we'll be happy. 


WE'D NEVER SAY “CAN'T” TO YOU, IF WE COULD MAKE CANS FOR YOU 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 
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s. The term “labeling” means all 
labels and other written, printed, or 
graphic matter— 

(1) upon the economic poison or 
device or any of its containers or 
wrappers; 

(2) accompanying the economic 
poison or device at any time; 

(3) to which reference is made on 
the label or in literature accompany- 
ing the economic poison or device, 
except to current official publica- 
tions of the United States Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior, 
the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, State experiment stations, State 
agricultural colleges, and other simi- 
lar Federal or State institutions or 
agencies authorized by law to con- 
duct research in the field of econ- 
omic poisons; 

t. The term “adulterated” shall apply 
to any economic poison if its strength 
or purity falls below the professed 
standard or quality as expressed on 
its labeling or under which it is sold, 
or if any substance has been substi- 
tuted wholly or in part for the article, 
or if any valuable constituent of the 
article has been wholly or in part 
abstracted. 

u. The term “misbranded” shall ap- 
ply— 

(1) to any economic poison or de- 
vice if its labeling bears any state- 
ment, design, or graphic representa- 
tion relative thereto or to its in- 
gredients which is false or mislead- 
ing in any particular; 

(2) to any economic poison— 

(a) if it is an imitation of or is 
offered for sale under the name of 
another economic poison; 

(b) if its labeling bears any ref- 
erence to registration under this 
Act; 

(c) if the labeling accompanying 
it does not contain instructions for 
use which are necessary and if 
complied with adequate for the 
protection of the public; 

(d) if the label does not contain 
a warning or caution statement 
which may be necessary and if 
complied with adequate to prevent 
injury to living man and other ver- 
tebrate animals, vegetation, and 
useful invertebrate animals; 

(e) if the label does not bear an 
ingredient statement on that part 
of the immediate container and on 
the outside container or wrapper, 
if there be one, through which the 
ingredient statement on the imme- 
diate container cannot be clearly 
read, of the retail package which 
is presented or displayed under 
customary conditions of purchase; 

(f) if any word, statement, or 
other infermation required by or 
under authority of this Act to ap- 
pear on the label or labeling is 
not prominently placed thereon 
with such conspicuousness (as 
compared with other words, state- 
ments, designs, or graphic matter 
in the labeling) and in such terms 
as to render it likely to be read 
and understood by the ordinary 
individual under customary condi- 
tions of purchase and use; or 

(g) if in the case of an insecti- 
cide, fungicide, or herbicide when 
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used as directed or in accordance 
with commonly ,recognized prac- 
tice it shall be injurious to living 
man or other vertebrate animals, 
or vegetation, except weeds, to 
which it is applied, or to the per- 
son applying such economic poison. 


Prohibited Acts 


Sec. 3. (a) It shall be unlawful for 
any person to distribute, sell, or offer 
for sale in any Territory or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or to ship or deliver 
for shipment from any State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia to 
any other State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, or to any for- 
eign country, or to receive in any 
State, Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia from any other State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, or foreign 
country, and having so received, de- 
liver or offer to deliver to any other 
person any of the following: 

(1) Any economic poison which has 
not been registered pursuant to the 
provisions of section 4 of this Act, or 
any economic poison if any of the 
claims made for it or any of the direc- 
tions for its use differ in substance 
from the representations made in con- 
nection with its registration, or if the 
composition of an economic poison dif- 
fers from its composition as represented 
in connection with its registration: 
Provided, That in the discretion of the 
Secretary, a change in the labeling or 
formula of an economic poison may be 
made within a registration period with- 
out requiring reregistration of the 
product. 


(2) Any economic poison unless it 
is in the registrant’s or the manufac- 
turer’s unbroken immediate container, 
and there is affixed to such container, 
and to the outside container or wrap- 
per of the retail package, if there be 
one through which the required infor- 
mation on the immediate container 
cannot be clearly read, a label bear- 
ing— 

(a) the name and address of the 
manufacturer, registrant, or person 
for whom manufactured; 

(b) the name, brand, or trade- 
mark unter which said article is 
sold; and 

(c) the net weight or measure of 
the content: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary may permit reasonable vari- 
ations. 

(3) Any economic poison which con- 
tains any substance or substances in 
quantities highly toxic to man, deter- 
mined as provided in section 6 of this 
Act, unless the label shall bear, in ad- 
dition to any other matter required by 
this Act— 

(a) the skull and crossbones; 

(b) the word “poison” prominently 
(IN RED) on a background of dis- 
tinctly contrasting color; and 

(c) a statement of an antidote for 
the economic poison. 


(4) The economic poisons commonly 
known as a standard lead arsenate, 
basic lead arsenate, calcium arsenate, 
magnesium arsenate, zinc arsenate, zinc 
arsenite, sodium fluoride, sodium flu- 
osilicate, and barium fluosilicate un- 
less they have been distinctly colored 
or discolored as provided by regula- 
tions issued in accordance with this 
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Act, or any other white powder econ- 
omic poison which the Secretary, after 
investigation of and after public hear- 
ing on the necessity for such action 
for the protection of the public health 
and the feasibility of such coloration 
or discoloration, shall, by regulation, 
require to be distinctly colored or dis- 
colored, unless it has been so colored 
or discolored: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary may exempt any economic poi- 
son to the extent that it is intended 
for a particular use or uses from the 
coloring or discoloring required or 
authorized by this section if he ‘de- 
termines that such coloring or discol- 
oring for such use or uses is not nec- 
essary for the protection of the public 
health. 

(5) Any economic poison which is 
adulterated or misbranded or any de- 
vice which is misbranded. 

b. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, no article shall be 
deemed in violation of this Act when 
intended solely for export to any 
foreign country and prepared or packed 
according to the specifications or di- 
rections of the foreign purchaser. 


c. It shall be unlawful— 


(1) for any person to detach, alter, 
deface, or destroy, in whole or in part, 
any label or labeling provided for 
in this Act or the rules and regula- 
tions promulgated hereunder, or to 
add any substance to, or take any 
substance from, an economic poison 
in a manner that may defeat the 
purpose of this Act; 


(2) for any manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, dealer, carrier, or other 
person to refuse, upon a request in 
writing specifying the nature or kind 
of economic poison or device to 
which such request relates, to fur- 
nish to or permit any person desig- 
nated by the Secretary to have ac- 
cess to and to copy such records as 
authorized by section 5 of this Act; 

(3) for any person to give a 
guaranty or undertaking provided 
for in section 7 which is false in any 
particular, except that a person who 
receives and relies upon a guaranty 
authorized under section 7 may give 
a guaranty to the same effect, which 
guaranty shall contain in addition to 
his own name and address the name 
and address of the person residing in 
the United States from whom he re- 
ceived the guaranty or undertaking; 
and 


(4) for any person to use for his 
own advantage or to reveal, other 
than to the Secretary, or officials or 
employees of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, or other 
Federal agencies, or to the courts in 
response to a subpoena, or to phy- 
sicians, and in emergencies to phar- 
macists and other qualified persons, 
for use in the preparation of anti- 
dotes, in accordance with such direc- 
tion as the Secretary may prescribe 
any information relative to formulas 
of products acquired by authority of 
section 4 of this Act. 


Registration 


Sec. 4. a. Every economic poison 
which is distributed, sold, or offered 
for sale in any Territory or the District 
of Columbia, or which is shipped or 
delivered for shipment from any State, 
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How the HUDSON DUSTER 
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Thousands have learned the convenience and effectiveness AOTATiNg E 
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of powder insecticides and dusts. But, many of those n. sidews 
thousand have no applicator of any kind. They apply dust ” 


by make-shift, unsatisfactory methods. Now, with the new PERFECT 

Hudson Admiral Duster available, any kind of powder can APPLICATION 
be applied for utmost effectiveness in little time with less aan 
effort. When the user of your insecticide applies it with an ae 
Admiral, you can be sure of this all-important fact: Your gre 


product will be given full opportunity to demonstrate its 
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Territory, or the District of Columbia 
to any other State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, or which is re- 
ceived from any foreign country shall 
be registered with the Secretary: Pro- 
vided, That products which have the 
same formula, are manufactured by the 
same person, the labeling of which con- 
tains the same claims, and the labels 
»f which bear a designation identify- 
ing the product as the same economic 
poison may be registered as a single 
economic poison; and additional names 
and labels shall be added by supple- 
ment statements; the registrant shall 
file with the Secretary a statement in- 
‘luding— 

(1) the name and address of the 
registrant and the name and address 
of the person whose name will appear 
on the label, if other than the regis- 
trant; 

(2) the name of the economic poi- 
son; 

(3) a complete copy of the labeling 
accompanying the economic poison 
and a statement of all claims to be 
made for it, including the directions 
for use; and 

(4) if requested by the Secretary, 
a full description of the tests made 
and the results thereof upon which 
the claims are based. 

b. The Secretary, whenever he 
deems it necessary for the effective 
administration of this Act, may require 
the submission of the complete for- 
mula of the economic poison. If it ap- 
pears to the Secretary that the compo- 
sition of the article is such as to war- 
rant the proposed claims for it and it 
the article and its labeling and other 
material required to be submitted com- 
ply with the requirements of section 3 
of this Act, he shall register it. 

c. If it does not appear to the Secre- 
tery that the article is such as to war- 
rant the proposed claims for it or if 
the article and its labeling and other 
material required to be submitted do 
not comply with the provisions of this 
Act, he shall notify the registrant of the 
manner in which the article, labeling, 
or other material required to be sub- 
mitted fail to comply with the Act so 
as to afford the registrant an opportu- 
nity to make the corrections necessary. 
If, upon receipt of such notice, the 
registrant insists that such corrections 
are not necessary and requests in writ- 
ing that it be registered, the Secretary 
shall register the article, under protest, 
nd such registration shall be accom- 
panied by a warning, in writing, to the 
registrant of the apparent failure of 
the article to comply with the provis- 
ions of this Act. In order to protect 
the public, the Secretary, on his own 
motion, may at any time, cancel the 
egistration of an economic poison and 

lieu thereof issue a registration un- 

protest in accordance with the fore- 
going procedure. In no event shall 
fistration of an article, whether or 
ot protested, be construed as a de- 
fense for the commission of any offense 
rohibited under section 3 of this Act. 

d. Notwithstanding any other pro- 

sion of this Act, registration is not 
equired in the case of an economic 

ison shipped from one plant to an- 
ther plant operated by the same per- 
yn and used solely at such plant as 
constituent part to make an economic 
ison which is registered under this 
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Books and Records 


Sec. 5. For the purposes of enforcing 
the provisions of this Act, any manu- 
facturer, distributor, carrier, dealer, or 
any other person who sells or offers for 
sale, delivers or offers for delivery, or 
who receives or holds any economic 
poison or device subject to this Act. 
shall, upon request of any employee of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture or any employee of any State, 
Territory, or political subdivision, duly 
designated by the Secretary, furnish or 
permit such person at all reasonable 
times to have access to, and to copy all 
records showing the delivery, move- 
ment, or holding of such economic poi- 
son or device, including the quantity, 
the date of shipment and receipt, and 
the name of the consignor and con- 
signee; and in the event of the inability 
of any person to produce records con- 
taining such information, all other rec- 
ords and information relating to such 
deiivery, movement, or holding of the 
economic poison or device. Notwith- 
standing this provision, however, the 
specific evidence obtained under this 
section shall not be used in a criminal 
prosecution of the person from whom 
obtained. 


Enforcement 


Sec. 6. a. The Secretary (except as 
otherwise provided in this section) is 
authorized to make rules and regula- 
tions for carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, including the collection and 
examination of samples of economic 
poisons and devices subject of this Act. 
The Secretary is, in addition, author- 
ized after opportunity for hearing— 

(1) to declare a pest any form 
of plant or animal life or virus which 
is injurious to plants, man, domestic 
animals, articles, or substances; 

(2) to determine economic poi- 
sons, and quantities of substances 
contained in economic poisons, which 
are highly toxic to man; and 

(3) to determine standards of col- 
oring or discoloring for economic 
poisons, and to subject economic 
poisons to the requirements of sec- 
tion 3a (4) of this Act. 

b. The Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
jointly prescribe regulations for the 
enforcement of section 10 of this Act 

c. The examination of economic 
poisons or devices shall be made in 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture or elsewhere as the Secretary 
may designate for the purpose of de- 
termining from such examination 
whether they comply with the require- 
ments of this Act, and if it shall appear 
from any such examination that they 
fail to comply with the requirements of 
this Act, the Secretary shall cause no- 
tice to be given to the person against 
whom criminal proceedings are con- 
templated. Any person so notified 
shall be given an opportunity to pre- 
sent his views, either orally or in writ- 
ing, with regard to such contemplated 
proceedings, and if in the opinion of 
the Secretary it appears that the pro- 
visions of this Act have been violated 
by such person, then the Secretary 
shall certify the facts to the proper 
United States attorney, with a copy 
of the results of the analysis or the 
examination of such article: Provided, 
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That nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as requiring the Secretary to 
report for prosecution or for the insti- 
tution of libel proceedings minor viola- 
tions of this Act whenever he believes 
that the public interest will be ade- 
quately served by a suitable written 
notice of warning. 

d. It shall be the duty of each United 
States attorney,-to whom the Secretary 
or his agents shall report any violation 
of this Act, to cause appropriate pro- 
ceedings to be commenced and prose- 
cuted in the proper courts of the United 
States without delay. 

e. The Secretary shall, by publica- 
tion in such manner as he may pre- 
scribe, give notice of all judgments 
entered in actions instituted under the 
authority of this Act. 


Exemptions 


Sec. 7. a. The penalties provided for 
a violation of section 3a of this Act 
shall not apply to 

(1) any person who establishes a 
guaranty signed by, and containing 
the name and address of, the regis- 
trant or person residing in the United 
States from whom he purchased and 
received in good faith the article in 
the same unbroken package, to the 
effect that the article was lawfully 
registered at the time of sale and de- 
livery to him, and that it complies 
with the other requirements of this 
Act, designating this Act. In such 
case the guarantor shall be subject 
to the penalties which would other- 
wise attach to the person holding 
the guaranty under the provisions of 
this Act; 

(2) any carrier while lawfully 
engaged in transporting an economic 
poison or device if such carrier upon 
request by a person duly designated 
by the Secretary shall permit such 
person to copy all records showing 
the transactions in and movement of 
the articles; 

(3) to public officials while en- 
gaged in the performance of their of- 
ficial duties; 

(4) to the manufacturer or ship- 
per of an economic poison for ex- 
perimental use only by or under the 
supervision of any Federal or State 
agency authorized by law to conduct 
research in the field of economic 
poisons; or by others if a permit has 
been obtained before shipment in ac- 
cordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary. 


Penalties 


Sec. 8. a. Any person violating sec- 
tion 3a (1) of this Act shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall on con- 
viction be fined not more than $1,000. 

b. Any person violating any provis- 
ion other than section 3a (1) of this 
Act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall upon conviction be fined not 
more than $500 for the first offense, 
and on conviction of such subsequent 
offense be fined not more than $1,000: 
Provided, That an offense committed 
more than five years after the last prev- 
ious conviction shall be considered a 
first offense: And provided further, 
That in any case where a registrant 
was issued a warnine by the Secretary 


(Turn to Page 147) 
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WEIGH CAREFULLY THE FOLLOW- 
ING ADVANTAGES OF OCTA-KLOR 


OCTA-KLOR kills a comprehensive 
variety of insects. 

OCTA-KLOR is readily adaptable to 
all types of formulation. 
OCTA-KLOR is 100% soluble in all 
non-polar solvents. 

OCTA-KLOR has a neutral odor. 
OCTA-KLOR does not scatter insect 
infestations. A single application de- 
stroys the initial infestation and Octa- 
Klor’s residual activity prevents re- 
currence for as long as three months. 
OCTA-KLOR leaves an invisible film 
as a residue. 

OCTA-KLOR’S insecticidal vapors 
permeate insect breeding and hiding 
places, thus assuring insecticidal 
activity in these vital areas where 
other toxicants do not reach. 
OCTA-KLOR is available in refined 
and agricultural grades, both of 
which are 100 active. 

For further information, write Julius 


Hyman & Company 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE 


11 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Say you saw it in SOAP! 


©) HOUSEHOLD 
INSTITUTIONAL 


INDUSTRIAL 


eo ‘. | insect frrotlems 


Octa-Klor is the complete answer to insect problems because 
it is the completely effective insect toxicant. The range of its 
activity is wide. It covers such prevalent and resistant 
insects as roaches, ants, clothes moths, silverfish, bedbugs, 
flies, mosquitos, cereal pests and dermestids, as well as many 
other pests. 

Octa-Klor is remarkably easy to formulate. It is readily 
soluble in all proportions in all base oils and other commonly 
used solvents. In color and viscosity, the refined grade of 
Octa-Klor resembles strained honey. 

Octa-Klor possesses physical properties that make it adapt- 
able to the formulation of all types of insecticides: oil solutions, 
dusts, dust concentrates, wettable powders, and emulsions, 
with or without solvent. Since Octa-Klor is non-crystalline, 
and neutral in odor, its physical properties are as desirable to 
the ultimate user as they are to the insecticide formulator. 
That is why, in a few words, Octa-Klor is the complete answer 
to household, institutional and industrial insect problems. 


JULIUS HYMAN & COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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|'MMARIZING reviews 


al on streptomycin were 
{| . 
| published by several au- 


| 


| thors; those by S. A. Waks- 

| 

man and A. Schatz (49) 
and by C. R. Addinall 


(50) are (50) are mentioned here by way ol 


selection. The preparation of strep 
tomycin by an improved method is 
the subject of a paper by G. A. L. 
Page and E. Campbell (51). The ef- 
lect of streptomycin upon Hemophilus 
pertussis both in vivo and in vitro was 
studied by C. P. Hegarty, E. Thicle 
and W. F. Verwey (52). The bacteri 
ostic action of streptomycin is de- 
pendent upon an oxygen supply since 
it is reduced with respect to Esch. colt 
by anaerobic incubation, according to 
\. Bondi, Jr., Dietz and E. H. 
Spaulding (53); the presence of re- 
ducing agents such as sodium thiogly- 
colate, stannous chloride, sodium bi- 
sulfite, sodium formate and sodium 
thiosulfate produces a similar effect. 
S. A. Waksman, A. Schatz and 
M. Reynolds (54) presented a com- 
prehensive summary on the produc- 
tion of antibiotic substances by ac- 
tinomycetes. A considerable proportion 
of all actinomycetes that can be iso- 
lated from soils and other natural sub- 
trates have the capacity of inhibiting 
or destroying bacteria and other micro- 
organisms. The selective antimicrobial 
activity of the actinomycetes differs 
greatly both in a qualitative and quan- 
titative regard. The character of the 
active agent depends upon the species, 
frequently also on the strain of the 
actinomyces, the composition of the 
medium in which it is grown and the 
conditions of its cultivation. The fol- 
lowing groups of activities are dis- 
played by individual actinomycetes: (1) 


Some are antifungal but not antibac- 


erial, (2) some act primarily against 
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other actinomycetes, but only to a lim 
ited degree against bacteria, (3) some 


affect mycobacteria, but not other bac- 


teria (4) some act against Gram-positive 


bacteria and mycobacteria but not 
against other bacteria, (5) some act 
against both Gram-positive and Gram- 
negative bacteria, either equally against 
both, or more against one than against 
the other, (6) some affect bacterio- 
phages, and their action may or may 
not extend to the host bacteria. 

Certain actinomycetes produce 
more than one antibiotic substance; 
thus Streptomyces griseus which pro- 
duces streptomycin generates also 
another still undescribed factor in the 
mycelium. Conversely, the same anti- 
biotic factor may be produced by dif- 
ferent species of actinomycetes; there 
is some evidence, however, that the 
anti-biotic spectrum need not be iden- 
tical, thus suggesting the possibility 
of variations in the chemical structure 
of the particular factor. 

Among the antibiotics isolated 
from actinomycetes are the following, 
in addition to streptomycin: actinomy- 
cetin, actinomyces lysozyme, actinomy- 
cin, micromonosporin, mycetin and 
streptothricin. Some of them have been 
crystallized, others are known only 
crude form. 

Other antibiotic sources of 
fungal origin were uncovered yielding 
a new multitude of substances of po- 
tential usefulness. Thus the pigmented 


* Presented =" behalf of Disinfectant Scien- 
tific Committee, Natl. Association of Insecticide 





litmocidin produced by Proactinemy- 
ces cyaneus is inhibitory for Staph. 
aureus in a dilution of 1:4,000,000; 
heating with 20 per cent hydrochloric 
acid removes its color but not its an- 
tibacterial action. Its isolation and 
properties were reported by G. F. 
Gauze (55) and M. G. Brazhnikova 
(56). Kojic acid is an antibacterial 
factor obtained from Aspergillus !u- 
teovirescens by H. E. Morton, W. 
Kocholaty, 


\. Kelner (57); it is completely in- 


R. Junowicz-Kocholaty and 


hibitory in a dilution of 1:500 to a 
number of Gram-positive and Gram- 
negative microorganisms, including 
Staph. aureus, Streptococcus (alpha 
and beta), Ps. aeruginosa, B. anthracis, 
Eb. typhosa and others. A dilution of 
1:4000 is inhibitory Brucella suis, 
Pasteurella pestis and Vibrio proteus. 
Subtilin, the antibiotic substance pro- 
duced by B. subtilis was studied by A. 
J. Salle and G. J. Jann (58); it acts 
upon Gram-positive organisms includ- 
ing M. tuberculosis and other acid-fast 
bacteria, but it inhibits also the Gram- 
negative N. catarrhalis and N. gonor- 
rheae. Tested in vitro it is about 20 
times as toxic for Staph. aureus as for 
embryonic chick heart tissue. Javani- 
cin, a pigmented material isolated from 
cultures of Fusarium javanicum in 
crystalline form, inhibits the growth of 
Staph. aureus and of M. phlei in a 
dilution of 1:400,000, that of M. tu- 
berculosis hum. in a dilution of 1:50,- 


& Disinfectant Mfrs. Dec. 1946. Part I appeared 
in preceding issue. 


a summary of scientific 


advances reported in 1946 


By Dr. E. G. Klarmann* 
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COCKROACH 
(Family: Blattidae) 





BUG OF THE MONTH 


OW your sprays can put the finger 
. of destruction on these prolific 
night-feeding pests. Lurking in crev 
ices behind sinks, water or steam pipes, 
feeding on all starchy materials from 
foodstuffs to wallpaper and bookbind- 


ing pastes, roach infestations have been 
& | 


exceedingly difficult to control 


In fact, the most serious challenge to 
insecticide labelling in recent years has 


been “Will it kill roaches?” 


Now, however, your sprays cay kill 
roaches . . . and boast about it. Now 
you can confidently market easy-to-use, 
penetrating, oil-base sprays with which 


housewives can readily saturate all roach 


harboring cracks and crevices, bringing 
swift death to the insect population and 
leaving a residually toxic coating for 


more certain results. 


This new market is yours with Pren- 
tox Roach-Rid Concentrate . . . formu 
lated from the amazing new chlorinated 


hydrocarbon—-C, ,»H,yCly. A 2 solu- 


a 


PiddhiddddsasdMeiddadas 


SNA 





tion, in the conventional direct-spray 
method, kills all cockroaches within 72 
hours! Whether you use it as the sole 
toxicant or as one of several in a combi- 
nation spray, the days of dangerous 


sodium fluoride powders are numbered. 


To help you service this lucrative new 
market we offer our ideas on the several 
possible types of formulations. These, 
which you may use to check your own 
findings, may be had without obligation 
Remember that the specialized know- 
ledge of our entire technical staff 
always at your disposal, to help you pro 
duce consistently more effective and 


economical sprays. 


R. J. PRENTISS & CO,, Inc. 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
MAKERS OF PRENTOX PEST-TESTED 


9 SO. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
INSECTICIDE 


CONCENTRATES SOLD TO INSECTICIDE MANUFACTURERS ONLY 





DDT CONCENTRATES + CUBE POWDER + PYRETHRUM PRODUCTS +  ROACH-RID CONCENTRATE 


SABADILLA DUST «+ FORTIFIED REC SQUILL 
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000 to 1:100,000, according to H. R. 
V. Arnstein, A. H. Cook and M. S. 


Lacey (59). 


Antibiotic Action 
a an antibacterial 
produced by 


iodinum is active against Streptococcus 


tactor 


Chromobacterium 


(hemol.) Eb. typhosa and Prot. vul- 
garis, according to S. Wielding (60) 
[he antibiotics violacein, prodigiosin 
and phthiocol were studied by H. C. 
Lichstein and V. F. Van de Sand 
(61); the latter antibiotic isolated from 
VM. tuberculosis inhibits in a concen- 
tration of 0.02 per cent the growth of 
Strep. pyogenes, Dipl. pneumoniae and 
B. anthracis; in a concentration of 0.05 
per cent it is effective also against 
Staph. aureus, Strep. salivarius, C. 
diphtheriae, Es. coli and Shigella para- 
dysenteriae. A concentration of 0.1 per 
cent inhibited the growth of Eb. 
typhosa but not that of Ps. aerugino- 
sa. According to E. E. Hays et al. 
(62) the latter microorganism pro- 
duces an antibacterial substance in- 
hibitory to Gram-positive bacteria, and 
of low toxicity for mice and protozoa. 
From B. licheniformis R. K. Callow 
and P. D’Arcy Hart (63) obtained an 
extract highly effective against Staph. 
aureus, M. phlei and M. tuberculosis. 


Reference is made here to the paper by 


J. W. Fister and H. B. Woodruff 
(64) pertaining to the subject of anti- 
biotics from bacterial sources. 

W. J. Robbins, F. Kavanagh and 
\. Harvey (65) call attention to the 
fact that ever since the discovery of 
penicillin a great deal of work was 
done primarily with penicillia, actino- 
mycetes, aspergilli and other genera of 
fungi belonging mostly to the ascomy 
cetes or fungi imperfecti. Relatively 
little was done with the basidiomy- 
cetes comprising some 30,000 species 
ind including shelf fungi, mushrooms, 
toadstools, etc. These authors found 
that extracts from 119 out of 300 
species tested produced inhibitory 
zones in Staph. aureus. agar cultures 
of 10 millimeters or more, while 57 
gave zones of five to 10 millimeters. 
It was possible to concentrate some 
extracts to such an extent that dilu- 
tions from 1:40,000 to 1:5,000,000 in- 
hibited the growth of Staph, aureus. 
\t this time, the therapeutic value 


of these antibiotics remains unknown. 
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Substances with antibiotic ac- 
tion were obtained also from higher 
plants. Thus H. J. Carlson, H. D 
Bissell and M. G. Mueller (66) showed 
that saline extracts of buttercup, sage 
brush, dwarf waterleaf, mountain 
pasque and juniper exhibited antibac- 
terial as well as antimalarial activity 
by zn vitro methods. Aqueous extracts 
of western red cedar (Thuja plicata 
D. Don) inhibit the growth of a wide 
variety of bacteria and fungi, according 
to C. M. (67). The isola- 


tion of an antibacterial agent from 


Southam 


wild ginger (Asarum canadense var. 
reflexum) was reported by C. J. Caval- 
lito and J. H. Bailey (68). Protoane- 
monin was studied by H. Baer, M. 
Holden and B. C. Seegal (69). It is 
the antibiotic agent from Anemone 
pulsatilla, similar to the antibiotics 
carpin, penicillic acid and clavacin. 
All of them are active against both 
the Gram-positive and Gram-negative 
microorganisms, and all are character- 
ized by a five-membered unsaturated 
lactone ring with a highly reactive 
double bond system. The inhibitory 
concentrations are, against Esch. coli 
1:25,000 to 1:83,000, against Staph. 
aureus 1:33,000 to 1:60,000, against 
Monilia albicans 1:62,000 to 1:25,000. 
Other plant lactones such as the an- 
gelica lactone were also found inhibi- 
tory, but to a lesser degree. 

The antifungal action of anti- 
biotics is the subject of a paper by C. 
Reilly, A. Schatz and S. A. Waksman 
(70). While 
gliotoxin and actinonycin are quite 


some antibiotics, like 


effective in this regard, others like 
chaetomin and _ streptomycin show 
very little activity. It is of interest 
that certain unsaturated ketones dis 
play considerable antifungal activity; 
this type of chemical structure is be 
ing postulated for some antibiotics. A 
review of information available con- 
cerning antibiotics other than penicil 
lin was prepared by J. S. Kiser and 
J. S. Zellat (71); it covers clavacin, 
spinulosin, penicillic acid, penatin 
citrinin, puberulic and_ puberu- 
lonic acids. According to J. Kent, 
N. G. Heatley 


scribed chemically as anhydro - 3 - hy- 


(72), clavacin is de- 


droxymethylenetetrahydrogamma - pv- 


rone-2-carboxylic acid. 


An attempt to intensify the an- 
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tibiotic action against particular bac- 
teria was undertaken in the case of 
claviformin by A. G. Lochhead, F. E. 
Chase and G. B. Landerkin (73). It 
was isolated from garden soil stored 
at 25°C. which had been receiving 
weekly additions of suspensions of 
Salmonella typhi-murium for three 
months, and of Ps. aeruginosa for 10 
months. The crystalline claviformin 
answers the simple brutto formula 
C;H.O,. A 1:2000 solution showed no 
reduction in potency after autoclaving 
for 15 minutes. The substance is more 
effective against Gram-negative bac- 
teria than against Staph. aureus, ex- 
cept Ps. aeruginosa which is the most 
resistant. 

Flavicidin, the antibiotic ob- 
tained from submerged cultures of 
Aspergillus flavus has the brutto for- 
mula CyH»O.N2S, according to J. 
Fried, W. L. Koerber and O. Winter- 
steiner (74). From a culture fluid of 
the same organism M. T. Bush, H. L. 
Dickinson, C. B. Ward and R. C. 
Avery (75) extracted a mixture of or- 
ganic acids whose sodium salts in- 
hibited the growth of a wide variety 
of Gram-negative and Gram-positive 
bacteria, also of a number of acid-fast 
While blood inter- 


fered with the activity of this extract, 


microorganisms. 


spinal fluid did not. 

The methods of testing anti- 
biotics and their limitations are dis- 
cussed by H. Welch, W. A. Randall 
and L. Knudsen (76). 


Antifungal Agents 


REVIEW of information on the 
Mi coiemaeeanane acid com- 
bination for the control of “athlete's 
foot” and other fungus infections was 
prepared by F. Owens (77). E. L. 
Keeney and coworkers (78) published 
a paper on the anti-fungal action of 
sodium caprylate in the treatment of 
Trichophyton 


mentagrophytes infec- 


tions; the use of sodium caprylate 
ointment is considered to be superior 
to any other method now in existence. 
{nother paper from the same school 
(79) deals with the bactericidal and 
bacteriostatic properties of the sodium 
salts of caprylic, capric and unde- 
cylenic acids with respect to staphy- 
lococci, streptococci, pneumococci and 


colibacilli as test organisms. 
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A FRANK STATEMENT 


OF WHY AMERICAN CAN COMPANY MUST 
ALLOCATE METAL CONTAINERS 


Steel for plate making still in short supply. As 


Government relaxes control on uses of steel, Canco 


must allocate its output to protect you. 


HEN THE Government removed its re- 

strictions on steel for plate making, it 
became necessary for American Can Com- 
pany to step in and set up its own system of 
allocation . . 

. . . despite the fact that Canco has ade- 
quate production facilities. 

Now, why was this move necessary? 

It’s a matter of steel. Steel for making 
plate. The steel plate from which all types of 
cans and containers and other metal pack- 
ages are made. 


For all types of steel are still in short supply! 


There just isn’t enough of it to fill all the 
needs of everybody. 

So, it seemed to us that the only fair thing 
to do was to see to it that every one of our 
customers got his just and proper share of 
steel plate . . . the little fellow . . . the big 
fellow . . . and all those users of steel plate in 
between . . . all on the same basis. 


And until this situation eases, we are continu- 
ing our policy of accepting no new business. 


Your Canco salesman is prepared to explain 
to you our 1947 allocation plan . . . how it 
applies to you. And how it protects you. We 
invite you to discuss this matter with him. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO x* SAN FRANCISCO 
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Antibacterial Aerosols 
Ww. Staph. aureus is used as 

the test-organism the order of 
increasing in vitro efficacy is as fol- 
lows: ethyl alcohol, propyleneglycol, 
amylalcohol, propylalcohol and butyl- 
alcohol, according to O. Ornstein and 
K. G. Thorsson (80). However, in 
the form of aerosols the order of in- 
creasing efficacy is: propylalcohol, 
butylalcohol, amylalcohol, propyl- 
eneglycol, coinciding with the order 
of boiling points. Accordingly the 
efhcacy as antibacterial aerosol is 
thought to depend upon its duration 
of stability. 

J. E. Lovelock and coworkers 
(81) tested the vapors of different 
chemicals for their effect upon sprayed 
saliva containing Streptococcus  sali- 
varius and other microorganisms. V.- 
pors of lactic acid (10 milligram per 
cubic meter), mandelic acid (8 milli 
gram per cubic meter) and triethanol- 
amine (150 milligram per cubic 
meter) gave good bactericidal results 
at a relative humidity of 70 per cent, 
at temperatures between 15 and 
21° C. (60 to 70° F.). Under similar 
conditions (82) the following organic 
acids were effective against the organ- 
isms of sprayed saliva: glycolic, lactic, 
alpha-hydroxybutyric, alpha - hydroxy- 
caproic and others; also the mono- 
methyl-, ethyl-, allyl- and butyl- esters 
of maleic acid, and the ethyl- and 
hexyl- esters of succinic acid. Of the 
straight chain acids lactic acid was the 
most effective. 

A review on the control of air- 
borne infections by ultra-violet radia 
tion and by chemical air disinfection 
was published by O. H. Robertson (83). 


Miscl. Antibacterial Agents 

W. TILLEY (84) published a 
et of the effect on bacteri- 
cidal activity of the concentration of 
sodium hydroxide, and another on 
the disinfectant action of formalde- 
hyde in aqueous solution in relation 
to temperature and concentration 
(85). 

The sporicidal action of mix- 
tures of hydrochloric and sulfuric acid 
with varying proportions of sodium 
chloride was studied by E. Hailer and 
k. Heicken (86) from the practical 
viewpoint of combating industrial 


inthrax. 
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A U. S. patent was granted to 
A. J. Salle and H. L. Guest (87) for 


combinations of oxidizing and reduc- 


ing compounds; thus one mol. of mer- 
curic or stannic chloride or of metallic 
iodine is mixed with an equivalent 
amount of a reducing agent such as 
ferrous sulfate or chloride, stannous 
chloride manganous sulfate or any re 
ducing agent that is not precipitated 
by such a combination. This enhances 
the antibacterial activity and thus 
allows the use of dilutions less dam 
aging to living tissue. 

“Thenardol” is a solution of 
carbamide-peroxide in anhydrous glyc 
erol; according to E. A. Brown, W. 
Krabek and R. Skiffington (88), it 
compares favorably in regard to its 
bactericidal efficacy in vitro with the 
U.S.P. tincture of iodine when tested 
against Staph. aureus, alpha- and beta- 
hemolytic Streptococcus, Ps. aeru- 
ginosa, Esch. coli and other micro- 
organisms. It proved superior to tinc- 
ture of Metaphen (1:200), Mercuro- 
chrome (2 per cent), Zephiran 
(1:1000) and Phemerol (1:1000). The 
effect of glycerol is to stabilize the 
carbamide peroxide and to draw the 
plasma from the deeper portions of 
the wound. 

J. R. Shelton (89) received a 
U. S. patent for bactericidal halogen 
derivatives of Schiff’s bases. Thus sul- 
fanilamide and vanillin are condensed 
to yield N-vanillylidene-sulfanilamide 
which is then treated with iodine to 
produce the corresponding diiodo- 
derivative. Instead of vanillin, other 
aldehydes such as anisaldehyde, sali- 
cylaldehyde, etc., may be used; other 
sulfa-compounds can be used instead 
of sulfanilamide. Chloroaniline, tolui- 
dine and other aromatic amines are 
alsa mentioned as initial materials. 

A new class of compounds for 
which disinfectant potency is claimed 
is covered by a U. S. Patent granted 
to M. Hunt, J. E. Kirby and Jf. F. 
Lontz (90). The class is that of alky- 
lene biscarboxamidines; an example is 
N, N’-dodecamethylenebislauramidine- 
dihydrochloride. 

A British patent (91) refers to 
preservatives capable of protecting 
materials susceptible to microbial de- 


composition. They are ethers ol 


ethyleneglycol in which one hydroxyl 
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group is etherified by an aromatic 
group, e.g., phenyl or naphthyl. 

C. A. Colwell and M. McCall 
(92) studied the antibacterial and 
anti-fungal action of 2-methyl-1,4 
naphthoquinone and of 2-methyl-3- 
chloro-1,4-naphthoquinone, and its im- 
pairment by sulfhydryl compounds 
such as thioglycolate, cystein and ethyl 
mercaptane. The bacteriostatic activity 
in the methyl naphthoquinone series 
is also the subject of a paper by A. 
Vinet (93). A 1:10,000 dilution of the 
following compounds inhibits the 
growth of Esch. coli: 2-methylnaph- 
thoquinone, 2-iodo-3-hydroxynaphtho- 
quinone and 2-nitro-3-hydroxynaph- 
thoquinone. The same effect is pro- 
duced by a 1:100,000 dilution of 2- 
chloronaphthoquinone or 2-chloro-3- 
hydroxynaphthoquinone. However 
Aspergillus niger is inhibited by as low 
a concentration as 1:20,000,000 of 2- 
chloronaphthoquinone; 2 - chloro - 3 - 
hydroxynaphthoquinone does it in a 
dilution of 1:2,000,000. | Naphtho- 
quinone derivatives exhibiting vitamin 
K activity were tested for their anti- 
bacterial action by P. Atkins and J. L. 
Ward (94). Gram-positive organisms 
are generally more susceptible to the 
action of this class of compounds than 
Gram-negative ones. 

The antibacterial action of 
propamidine was tested against sev- 
eral bacteria and fungi by W. QO. 
Elson (95). Of the Gram-positive or- 
ganisms the streptococci appear to be 
particularly susceptible to the action 
of propamidine; of the Gram-negative 
ones Eb. typhosa and Esch. coli are 
most susceptible. Some fungi are in- 
hibited as effectively as the Gram- 
positive cocci. Phospholipids have an 
antagonistic effect upon bacteriostatic 
and fungistatic action which is also 
affected by variations in pH. 

Alkyl derivatives of cyclotellu- 
ropentane-3,5-dione were studied by 
J. M. Gulland and W. V. Farrar (96). 
While the unsubstituted cyclotellu- 
ropentanedione is bactericidal for 
Esch. coli in a dilution of 1:500,000 
the 2-methyl and ethyl derivatives are 
effective in a dilution of 1:3,000,000; 
with the 2-propyl derivative the ac- 
tivity drops again as shown by its 
effective dilution of 1:200,000. How- 


ever, the 2,4-dimethyl derivative is 
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What Brand of DDT is Upholding 
the Reputation of Your Products? 


If you are using Geigy DDT or NEOCID* DDT 
compositions you can be sure that the technical 
DDT in your finished preparations is depend- 


able. 


Further, when vou deal with Geigy you get 
“facts from the source” — proven facts — direct 


from the Originators of DDT Insecticides.” 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. Insecticidal Comp 
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GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


89 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


ntaining DDT are cover 


Geigy’s recommendations are backed by eight 
years of continuous experience in DDT com- 
pounding and application. 

Geigy’s Sales Staff offers vou helpful assistance 
in developing labels, packages and sales litera- 
ture. 


For the production of DDT Insecticides that 


will help build your reputation—look to Geigy. 






i by Reissue Patent No. 22,706 


ORIGINATORS OF 


DDT 


INSECTICIDES 
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germicidal in a dilution of 1:5,000,000, 
the 2,6-dimethyl derivative in 1:9,000, 
000. The 2,6-diethyl compound kills 
in 1:5,000,000 while the 4,4-diethy! 
derivative does it in 1:900,000. Ap 
proximately the same concentrations 
are bactericidal for Eb. typhosa, stap 
hylococci and streptococci as for Esch 
coll 

The following several papers 
deal with the effect of various agents 
upon M. tuberculosis. 

Che idea of replacing certain 
cellular constituents by bacteriotropic 
compounds of similar chemical struc 
ture, with the intent of damaging the 
bacterial cell, underlies the work of 
E. Kuster and Th. Wagner-Jauregg 
(97) as applied to acid fast bacteria 
Salts of chaulmoogric and hydnocarpi 
icids inhibit the multiplication of 
tubercle bacilli whereas salts of satu 
rated and of unbranched fatty acids 
with the same number of carbon 
atoms are without such an action 
[he synthetic diheptyl-acetic and 
alpha-cyclohexylundecylic (2 - cyclo 
hexylhendecanoic) acids are strongly 
inhibitory for acid-fast bacteria. The 
authors assume that the _ inhibitory 
efhcacy depends upon the replace 
ment by these synthetic fatty acids of 
certain natural cellular fatty acids, and 
the resulting cell injury. This is con 
firmed by the fact that both tubercle 
and leprosy bacilli contain branched 
fatty acids in their cell structure, such 
is phthioic acid, presumably a trisub 
stituted acetic acid The synthetic 
ilphaalpha - dimethyl-alpha-9-octade 
cenvlacetic acid has an effect on tissue 
similar to that of phthioic acid. In 
cidentally, the salts of 5-iodosalicylic 
ind of 3,5-diiodosalicvlic acids are re 
spectively 1.25 and 4.5 as active as 


those of chaulmoogric acid. 


Using the Warburg technic of 
measuring the oxygen consumption of 
WV. tuberculosis as the criterion of 
actericidal action, S. Bergstrom, H 
Theorell and H. Davide (98) find 
inolenic acid quite effective, but lin 
leic and oleic acids much less so. 

G. H. Faulkner (99) studied the 
vactericidal action upon M.. tuber- 
ulosis of diethylstilbestrol, also of 4 
vdroxydiethylstilbene. 

The inhibitory effect upon 


ibercle bacilli of germanium, tin and 
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lead is the subject of a paper by S. G. 
Gug. (100). 
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OIL FAT OUTLOOK 


(From Page 51) 





tion for export has hardly started in 
that area, and when it does resume, 
considerable time will be needed to 
re-equip the industry. 

Babassu kernels from Brazil are 
likely to continue in fairly steady, 
though comparatively small, volume. 
Brazil recently has been suffering from 
a shortage of oils for home consump- 
tion, but babassu kernels are being 
sent to the United States by agreement. 

This paper illustrates one way 
to anticipate the flow of oils for the 
soap industry some 3 to 15 months in 
advance on the basis of reports on crop 
and livestock production. Supplemen- 
tary data may be obtained from Bu 
reau of Census reports, It should be 
emphasized, however, that quantitative 
forecasts made on the basis of current 
information and on past records of 
commercial utilization, while giving 


fair approximations, rarely are exact. 
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Discuss Sanitation in Cheese Factories 


SE of the proper sanitary chemi 
U cals in the correct way by sani- 
tation-conscious employees is the key to 
maintenance of ideal sanitary condi- 
tions in cheese factories, it was asserted 
at the recent convention of the Illinois 
Cheese Manufacturers Association in 
Chicago. The speaker was Charles R. 
White, assistant manager of Kraft Foods 
Co., Chicago, who discussed the topic 
‘Plant Sanitation and Efficiency.” 

After a survey has disclosed the 
weaknesses in a plant sanitary mainte- 
nance program, the next step, Mr. 
White declared, is to select the prope 
cleaners, sterilizers and cleaning aids. 
Briefly he described the composition 
and three-fold purpose of cleaners to 
dissolve or emulsify the soil, serve as 
wetting agent to reduce surface tension 
and to form soluble compounds from 
which no precipitation of carbonates, 
phosphates, silicates or soaps take place. 
Unless cleaning compounds contain 
chemicals mixed in the right propor- 
tion and correct particle size to serve 
these three fundamental purposes, he 
declared, unsatisfactory cleaning jobs 
will result. “With all the commercial 
cleaning compounds on the market to- 
day,” he added, “it is sometimes con- 
fusing to the plant operator to intelli- 
How- 


ever, experience has shown that there 


gently select a suitable cleaner. 
are several good commercial cleaners 
on the market today.” 

Discussing insect control, Mr. 
White said that since the close of the 
recent war, the consuming public has 
“In- 


secticide manufacturers will tell you,” 


become highly insect-conscious. 
he continued, “that although the sale 
of DDT has been extremely high, the 
sale of this product has not materially 
affected the sale of such other insecti- 
cides as rotenone and pyrethrum com- 
pounds. In fact, the sale of these old 
standbys has increased. This virtually 
suggests just how insect-conscious the 
public really is.” 

He recommended attention at 
first to elimination of breeding places 


idjacent to the cheese plant, then the 
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insect-proofing of the building and 
finally an attack on insects within the 
plant. 

“DDT has been used extensively 
within the food industry,” said Mr. 
White, “but, due to conflicting litera- 
ture, results have not been too satis- 
factory in all cases. Some of us may 
have expected too much of this widely 
advertised product, but DDT, prop- 
erly applied and in the right form, 
will definitely maintain our plants at 
a remarkably high degree of efficiency 
from the standpoint of insect control. 

“It must not be used promis- 
cuously or by an inexperienced person. 
I would recommend a 5 per cent solu- 
tion of DDT in deodorized kerosene, 
applied with a spray gun, which leaves 
a wet residual covering, rather than 
an atomizing fog. Space sprays, 
such as aerosol bombs, are temporary 
controls. The 5 per cent solution 
sprayed on, is normally effective for 
three months, unless washed off or 
covered with a film of dust, which acts 
as an insulator to insect feet.” 

DDT, he declared, 


last word in insecticides. . . . I refer 


“is not the 


particularly to the chlorinated hydro- 
carbon group, such as ‘1068’ and ‘333’.” 

As with insecticides, the ques- 
tion of chemical rodenticides is becom- 
ing more and more complicated, Mr. 
White asserted. “I would be very re- 


luctant,” he said, “to recommend 
‘1080’, 


strychnine, barium carbonate or any 


‘Antu’, thallium sulphate, 
poison other than red squill for use 
within a food plant. Red squill, when 
intelligently used, can prove highly 


successful but a fundamental knowl- 
edge of the eating habits of rodents 
must be utilized.” 

He described the insect and 
rodent control program which a Com- 
mittee of Food Sanitarians is formulat 
ing for application throughout the en- 
tire process food industry, and con- 
cluded his talk with a discussion of the 
financial benefits, both direct and in- 
direct, of a well-rounded plant sani- 


tation program. Intangible results, he 
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said, include the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the plant's products are of 
unquestioned quality and enjoy a 
reputation readily accepted by the con- 


suming public. 





NEW INSECTICIDE BILL 
(From Page 137) 





pursuant to the provisions of section 
4 c of this Act, he shall in each in- 
stance upon conviction for an offense 
concerning which he had been sv 
warned, be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned for not more than one 
year, or both such fine and imprison- 
ment; and the registration of the article 
with reference to which tthe violation 
occurred shall terminate automatically. 
An article the registration of which has 
been terminated may not again be 
registered unless the article, its label- 
ing, and other material required to be 
submitted appear to the Secretary to 
comply with all the requirements of 
this Act. 

c. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this section, in case any per- 
son, with intent to defraud, uses or re- 
veals information relative to formulas 
of products acquired under the author- 
ity of section 4 of this Act, he shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than three years, 
or both such fine and imprisonment. 

d. When construing and enforcing 
the provisions of this Act, the act, omis- 
sion, or failure, of any officer, agent, 
or other person acting for or employed 
by any person shall in every case be 
also deemed to be the act, omission, or 
failure of such person as well as that 
of the person employed. 


Sec. 9. a. Any economic poison or 
device that is being transported from 
one State, Territory, or District to an- 
other, or, having been transported, re- 
mains unsold or in original unbroken 
packages, or that is sold or offered for 
sale in the District of Columbia or any 
Territory, or that is imported from a 
foreign country, shall be liable to be 
proceeded against in any district court 
of the United States in the district 
where it is found and seized for con 
fiscation by a process of libel for con- 
demnation— 

(1) in the case of an economic 
poison— 

(a) if it is 
misbranded; 

(b) if it has not been regis- 
tered pursuant to the provisions 
of section 4 of this Act; 

(c) if it fails to bear on its 
label the information required by 
this Act; or 

(d) if it is a white powder 
economic poison and is not colored 
as required under this Act; or (2) 
in the case of a device if it is mis- 
branded. 


b. If the article 


adulterated or 


is condemned it 


shall, after entry of the decree, be dis- 
posed of by destruction or sale as the 
court may direct and the proceeds, if 
sold, less the legal costs, shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States, 
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but the article shall not be sold con- 
trary to the provisions of this Act or 
of the laws of the jurisdiction in which 
it is sold: Provided, That upon the pay- 
ment of the costs of the libel proceed- 
ings and the execution and delivery of 
a good and sufficient bond conditioned 
that the article shall not be sold or 
otherwise disposed of contrary to the 
provisions uf this Act or the laws of 
any State, Territory, or District in 
which sold, the court may direct that 
such articles be delivered to the owner 
thereof. The proceedings of such libel 
cases shall conform, as near as may be, 
to the proceedings in admiralty, except 
that either party may demand trial by 
jury of any issue of fact joined in any 
case, and all such proceedings shall be 
at the suit of and in the name of the 
United States. 

c. When a decree of condemnation 
is entered against the article, court 
costs and fees, storage, and other prop- 
er expenses shall be awarded against 
the person, if any intervening as claim. 
ant of the article. 


Imports 


Sec. 10. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall notify the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the arrival of economic poi- 
sons and devices offered for importa- 
tion and shall deliver to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, upon his request, sam- 
ples of economic poisons or devices 
which are being imported or offered 
for import into the United States, giv- 
ing notice to the owner or consignee, 
who may appear before the Secretary 
of Agriculture and have the right to in- 
troduce testimony. If it appears from 
the examination of a sample that it is 
adulterated or misbranded or other- 
wise violates the prohibitions set forth 
in this Act, or is otherwise dangerous 
to the health of the people of the 
United States, or is of a kind forbidden 
entry into or forbidden to be sold or 
restricted in sale in the country in 
which it is made or from which it is 
exported, the said article may be re- 
fused admission, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall refuse delivery to 
the consignee and shall cause the de- 
struction of any goods refused delivery 
which shall not be exported by the con- 
signee within three months from the 
date of notice of such refusal under 
such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Tresaury may prescribe: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury may 
deliver to the consignee such goods 
pending examination and decision in 
the matter on execution of a penal bond 
for the amount of the full invoice 
value of such goods, together with the 
duty thereon, and on refusal to return 
such goods for any cause to the custody 
yf the Secretary of the Treasury, when 
demanded, for the purpose of excluding 
them from the country, or for any other 
purpose, said consignee shall forfeit 
the full amount of the bond: And pro- 
vided further, That all charges for 
storage, cartage, and labor on goods 
vhich are refused admission or delivery 
shall be paid by the owner or con 
signee, and in default of such pay- 
ment shall constitute a lien against any 
future importation made by such owner 
r consignee. 


Delegation of Duties 


7 Sec. 11. All authority vested in the 
Secretary by virtue of the provisions 
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of this Act may with like force and 
effect be executed by such employees 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture as the Secretary may desig- 
nate for the purpose. 


Authorization for 
Appropriations 
And Expenditures 

Sec. 12. a. There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Tresaury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the purposes and administra- 
tion of this Act. IOn order to carry 
out the provisions of this Act, which 
take effect prior to the repeal of the 
Insecticide Act of 1910, appropriations 
available for the enforcement of such 
Act are authorized to be made avail- 
able. 

b. The Secretary is authorized from 
the funds appropriated for this Act to 
make such expenditures as he deems 
necessary, including rents, travel, sup- 
plies, books, samples, testing devices, 
furniture, equipment, and such other 
expjenses as may be necessary to the 
administration of this Act. 


Cooperation 


Sec. 13. The Secretary is authorized 
to cooperate with any other depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment and with the official regulatory 
agancy of any State, or any State, Ter- 
ritory, District, possession, or any po- 
litical subdivision thereof, in carrying 
out the provisions of this Act, and in 
securing uniformity of regulations. 


Separability 


Sec. 14. If any provision of this Act 
is declared unconstitutional, or the ap- 
plicability thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the consti- 
tutionality of the remainder of this Act 
and the applicability thereof to other 
persons and circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 


Effective Date 


Sec. 15. All provisions of this Act, 
except section 3, “Prohibited Acts”; sec- 
tion 8, “Penalties”; section 9, “Seizures”; 
and section 10, “Imports”, shall take 
effect upon enactment, and sections 3, 
8, 9, and 10 of this Act shall take 
effect as follows: (1) As to devices. 
upon enactment; (2) as to rodenticides 
and herbicides, six months after enact- 
ment; and (3) as to insecticides, fungi- 
cides, and all other economic poisons, 
one year after enactment: Provided, 
That the Secretary, upon application, 
may at any time within one year after 
sections 3, 8, 9, and 10 of this Act be- 
come applicable to devices, rodenti- 
cides and herbicides, and insecticides, 
fungicides, and other economic poisons, 
respectively, if he determines that such 
action will not be unduly detrimental 
o the public interest, and is necessary 
to avoid hardship, exempt, under such 
terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe, any economic poison from the 
provisions of this Act if such economic 
poison was labeled, shipped, and deliv- 
ered by the manufacturer thereof prior 
to the time the sections of this Act re- 
ferred to above become applicable to 
such economic poison and in case the 
economic poison is an insecticide or 
fungicide if its sale, delivery, or ship- 
ment has not been and will not be in 
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violation of the provisions of the In- 
secticide Act of 1910, 


Repeals 

Sec. 16. The Insecticide Act of 1910, 
approved April 26, 1910 (36 Stat. 331, 7 
U. S. C. 121-134), is hereby repealed 
one year after the date of the enact- 
ment of his Act: Provided, That, with 
respect to violations, liabilities incur- 
red, or appeals taken prior to said date, 
and with respect to sales, shipments, 
or deliveries of insecticides and fungi- 
cides under an exemption granted by 
the Secretary under section 15, all pro- 
visions of the Insecticide Act of 1910 
shall be deemed to remain in full force 
for the purpose of sustaining any 
proper suit, action, or other proceeding 
with respect to any such violations, 
liabilities, appeals, or to such sales, 
shipments, or deliveries of insecticides 
and fungicides exempted by the Secre- 
tary under section 15, 





THE ALKALI OUTLOOK 
(From Page 51) 





ammonia soda production prior to the 
war was 700,000 tons per year and it 
now is between 700,000 and 800,000 
tons. Therefore, total current caustic 
soda production is approximately 1,- 
700,000 tons per year, and this figure 
should become 1,800,000 tons in 1948, 
as compared with 1,400,000 tons per 
vear just prior to the war. 

Similar figures for soda ash are, 
n 1941, 3,600,000 tons per year, and 
in 1947, 4,400,000 tons. It has been 
explained earlier that more than l,- 
000,000 tons of this soda ash are used 
each year at point of production, and, 


therefore, salable soda ash is about 
1,100,000 tons less than the production 
figure indicated here. 

Caustic soda is used rather 
broadly throughout all industries in 
the country. The two largest users are 
rayon and chemicals. It is well known 
that the rayon industry has been great- 
ly expanded during the war period 
because of the new use of rayon for 
cord tires. This increased use of rayon 
has resulted in a substantial increase 
in the use of caustic soda. 

Because production of chemicals 
varies pretty generally with the volume 
of general business, the chemical in- 
dustry has seen a substantial expansion 
in production, and, therefore, the use 
of cautsic soda by that industry has 
increased. Petroleum, as an industry, 
is a large user of caustic soda, and I 
am told by important petroleum peo- 
ple that the demand for petroleum 
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products is expected to continue to in- 
crease over the next two or three years. 
Therefore, there is no indication of a 
decline in the use of caustic soda in 
that industry. Similarly, in other caus- 
tic soda consuming industries there is 
no indication that demand will de- 
cline. Unless there is a recession in 
business, therefore, we may look for a 
centinuance of the present tight posi- 
tion in the case of soda ash and caus- 
tic soda throughout 1947. 

This situation is accentuated by 
the fact that there is a world shortage 
of alkali. 
making anywhere near as much alkali, 


British producers are not 


according to our information, as they 
made prior to the war, primarily due 
to shortage of fuel. German plants are 
reported to be shut down, or operating 
at low production rates. Prior to the 
war, Germany was a large producer and 
user of alkalies. The French plants, 
according to our information, are run 
ning again, but there is still a tre- 
mendous shortage of alkali in Europe. 

In summary, we may expect no 
substantial increase in alkali produc- 
tion during 1947. And, in our opinion, 
1947 will witness the continuance of 
the present shortage of soda ash and 
caustic soda. Then, even if business 
recedes somewhat, it is doubtful that 
substantial quantities of these impor- 
tant alkalies will be available because 
such industries as the soap industry, 
the chemical industry (chiefly nitrates, 
which are very short of soda ash to- 
day), the rayon industry, and the pe- 
troleum industry, will readily absorb 
any supplies of alkali which may be 
made available by the slowing down of 
other consuming industries. Inven- 
tories are low, and, unquestionably, 
alkali plants will run at capacity 


throughout 1947. 





SOAP MEETING 
(From Page 44) 





ireas, Mr. Parkhurst believes, even 
when fats and oils have dropped to 
lower price levels, and soaps are once 
more both cheap and plentiful. The 
synthetics will also compete  success- 
fully in soft water areas, he believes, 
oth in quality and in price, for such 
specific detergent tasks as dish washing 


ind the washing of fine fabrics.—in 
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fact for washing all fabrics except 
heavily soiled cotton. Even for this 
purpose new synethtics may be devel- 
oped which will be superior to soap. 
Mr. Parkhurst predicted also that syn- 
thetics will eventually invade the bar 
soap field successfully. He believes that 
synthetics made from petroleum will 
have the advantage over those made 
from fats and oils. The housewife, he 
observed, preters synthetics that form 
generous suds. 

Prior to adjournment, a numbe1 
of soap makers were asked to express 
their own individual opinions as to 
what might lie ahead for the indus- 
try over the balance of 1947. T. E. 
Allen of Par Soap Co. forecast a sub- 
stantial increase in the supply of 
available fats before the year is out, 
pointing out that higher prices have 
always been successful in stimulating 
maximum fat production. N. S. Dahl 
of John T. Stanley Co. indicated that 
business prospects look good for the 
first half of the year, but predicted 
increasing resistance to high prices and 
a continuance of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, with the possibility that soap 
prices may ease by mid-year. A re- 
emergence of competitive factors was 
generally predicted this year, for the 
first time since the start of the war. 
Others to take part in this panel 
were Dan Flick of Armour & Co., W. 
F. Straub of the Antiseptol Division 
of W. F. Straub & Co., T. J. Wood 
of Procter & Gamble Co., and N. N. 


Dalton, association consultant. 





POLISHING CLOTHS 
(From Page 131) 





pentine substitute). 40.00 liters 
Sometimes, in the formulation 
of polishing cloths, substances which re- 
act chemically with discoloring metal- 
lic oxides are combined with abrasives 
to produce a more rounded effect. 
Thus, oxalic acid, which is effective 
against rust, is employed as an adjunct 


in the following polishing cloth: (9) 


Oxalic acid 1 oz. 
Whiting i ie 
Water . ... 1 gal. 


The oxalic acid is dissolved in 
the water before stirring in the whit- 


ing. Keeping the solution well agi- 
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tated to prevent settling of the ab- 
rasive, soft pieces of cloth, such as can- 
ton flannel, are saturated with this 
mixture, gently squeezed out and al- 
lowed to dry. The treated cloths are 
best packed in glassine or cellophane 
envelopes. 

Varying from the general run of 
cleaning and polishing cloths, and of- 
fering a different approach to manu- 
facture, is a patented (17) pad suitable 
for cleaning silver and other metals. 
Not using the standard impregnation — 
methods, this product utilizes a fabric 


pad containing a mixture of: 


90.0 per cent 
8.0 per cent 
2.0 per cent 


Calcium carbonate .. 
Sodium carbonate .. 
Sodium chloride 


While this review does not pre- 
sume to be exhaustive, an attempt has 
been made to indicate the various types 
of dusting, cleaning and _ polishing 
cloths that appeal to the buying pub- 
lic. The manufacturer seeking a spe- 
cialty may well look into this field. 
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Marry Your Product to 
A GOOD PROVIDER 


Every step you take in making your prod- 





uct is aimed at its effective use. But to be 
effective it must be efficiently applied. A 
good insecticide, germicide, disinfectant, 
deodorant or moth spray deserves the most 


efficient sprayer or duster you can provide. 


That is why we say “Marry your product 
to a good provider”. . . a sprayer or duster 
that will assure proper application of your 
product. There is an especially designed 


Lowell Sprayer and Duster for every need. 


Don’t be insecticide-wise and sprayer- 
foolish. Let Lowell Sprayers and Dusters 


help build your business. Write us! 


LX LOWELL 1.-perge 


DEPT. 59, 589 EAST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





MANUFACTURER OF SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS EXCLUSIVELY 











(5) PRODUCTS ARE REQUIRED | 


FOR A WELL-BALANCED FLOOR FINISHING AND MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Perhaps you are interested in a complete program or a few supplementary products. 
We would like to explain these products to you if you will check those in which you are 


interested and mail coupon to us. 


: 








T. F. WASHBURN CO. 
2244 Elston Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

Please send information on complete finishing and maintenance program []. Send information 
on individual products Reconditioner [], Penetrating Seal []. Tread Proof Seal [). All 
American Gym Finish . All Star Gym Finish . Flor Co Seal . Flor Co Finish 
Concentrated Seal & Finish . Crystal Brite Wax (), Deep Luster Wax (7), Flor Film Wax 
Crvstal Seal . Clear Lite . Color Seal . Magic Luster Neutral Chemical Cleaner 
PIII Svat ds ela a ulars Grace G'S carne aia wane sie eRe LA AS UG ba VE eee 
NN in ki a ale el it a oe City (okt te adinnnekeneee ee ee 








COMPLETE LINE AVAILABLE 
Seattle — San Francisco — Los Angeles — Dallas — Atlanta — Jersey City — Chicago 
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From Current Literature in the Sanitary Products Field 





Continuous DDT Release 
Results obtained with use of 
pellets of DDT in paradichloroben 
zene indicate the practicability of lib 
erating DDT continuously as a means 
of preventing the development of dno 
\. John 
son and J. L. Eason, Jr. U. S. Pub 
Health Repts. 6/, 1185-8 (1946) 


pheles mosquito larvae. II 


—— ® « — 


Coated Moth Repellent 

A vehicle consisting of a water 
dispersible protein base contains in 
suspension naphthalene, para-dichlo 
robenzene, or both. On drying, the 
vehicle forms a porous coating on the 


particles of insecticide, retarding evap- 


oration of the latter. <A. L. Kling. 
U. S. Patent No. 2,390,887. 
- Fo 





Ryania Insecticides 

Plants of the genus Ryania con 
tain alkaloids which have pronounced 
insecticidal properties. Extracts or con 
centrates from these plants serve as in 
secticides and insect repellents. The 
concentrates are tan-colored amor 
phous powders which are soluble in a 
wide range of organic and inorganic 
solvents. They are highly effective 
against such insects as cockroaches 
plant bugs and aphids, beetles, and 
lepidopterous larvae. K. Folkers, E. 
Rogers, and R. E. Heal, to Merck & 
Co., Inc. U. S. Patent No. 2,400,295 


-@ 


Spraying Window Screens 
Psorophora mosquitoes were effec 
ively controlled in hospital and resi 

dence areas at Stuttgart. Ark., by ap 


plying a 10 per cent DDT emulsion as 


1 residual spray to window screens 
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screen doors, and to limited areas 
around buildings. C. B. Wisecup and 
W. D. Shillinger. 
38, 2709 


Florida Entomol 


mame @ —— 


Repellent Evaluation 

Test cloths were impregnated 
with standard amounts of repellents 
and placed over a person’s arm. The 
covered arm was inserted into a cage 
containing about 3000 mosquitoes for 
2 minutes. At least 1 bite during this 
time is considered an indication of re 
pellent breakdown, even though many 
mosquitoes alighting do not bite. Un 
der these conditions, biting occurs 
through the 612 treatment (composi 
tion not specified but probably “Rut 
gers 612,” which is 2 ethyl-1,3-hexa 
mediol) in 26-42 days; dimethyl phtha- 
late in 24-31 days; and “Indalone” in 
3-12 days. P. Granett and H. L. 
Haynes. Proc. N. J. Mosquito Exte1 
mination Assoc., 32nd Ann Meeting 
1945, 82-7. 


DDT Studies Summarized 

A progress report on “Investi 
gations with DDT and Other New 
Insecticides in 1945,” prepared unde 
the direction of the Division of En 
tomology and Parasitology, Univ 
California, Berkeley, Calif., was re 
leased in mid-December. The report, 
in booklet form as circular 365, con- 
tains over 100 pages of information 
about the experiments undertaken by 
the division. E. O. Essig of the divi 
sion stated that in most of these tests 
DDT proved to be very effective. Re 
gardless of the promising results, how- 
ever, the division is still reluctant to 


give DDT unqualified endorsement 
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until certain doubttul points are tur- 
ther clarified, particularly in its use 
us an agricultural insecticide. Othe 
promising insecticides, including saba- 
dilla, D-D, DDD, and EDB, were also 
reviewed in the report. Mr. Essig 
stated that there is need of more ex- 
tended research on residual effects of 
these new insecticides under wider 
climatic conditions, and on the pre- 
vention or removal of undesirable 
residues. There is also need, he com- 
mented, for analytical chemical re- 
search on absorption of DDT by plant 
and animal tissues. 
ie ; 

Decomposition of DDT 

There is some substance or sub 
technical DDT 


which act(s) as an inhibitor to the 


stances present in 


catalytic elimination of hydrogen chlo: 
ide. Removal of these inhibiting sub 
stances will render the DDT  suscep- 
tible to catalytic decomposition. — hh 
seems quite possible that under con 
ditions of use technical DDT may be 
more stable than purified or partially 
purified material since catalytic sub- 
stances present in diluents and nat 
ural dusts may act to liberate hydrogen 
chloride slowly from spray deposits of 
purified DDT. Although purified DDT 
is not being used extensively at the 
present time, any future use under 
field conditions may require addition 
of an inhibitor to protect it from 
catalytic decomposition. A. L. Flenner 
]. Am. Chem. Soc. 68, 2399 (1946). 


. 


Germicidal Potency Tests 
In order to determine the effect 
of agar on the germicidal potency of 
quaternary ammonium salts, 0.2 per 
cent agar was included in the germi 
cide-bacteria mixtures during the test 
period. Standard germicide tests with- 
out agar were included as controls. 
When fow 


salts were tested in the presence of 0.2 


quaternary ammonium 
per cent agar, germicidal potency was 
much lower than in the absence of 
agar. The neutralization effect of agar 
probably accounts for this, possibly by 
physical adsorption. Standard tests for 
antiseptic potency call for evaluation 
of creams, powders, etc., by agar cup 
plate methods. It is evident that such 


procedures are inappropriate for prep 
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A, COLORFUL 


HEAVY DUTY 
FINISH 


for Wood, Cement and Concrete 
Surfaces—Floors, Walls, Dadoes, etc. 








FEDERAL 


COLOR | 
CONCENTRATES 


(READY TO USE) 


Because of their wide range of use in giving a colorful 
heavy-duty finish to wood, cement, concrete. metal. etc.. 
these ready-mixed Color Concentrates have an excellent 
market waiting for them. 


The colors are practical colors—those in greatest demand 
by schools, public buildings, public utilities and manu- 
facturing plants. They are made of exceedingly fine 


pigments combined with a specially tough. flexible vehicle 
so that they do not fade from scrubbing with soap and 
alkali solutions. 


These Color Concentrates are truly wear-resistant—the 


best for countless uses. 


Write for full information and sample 


FEDERAL VARNISH DIVISION | 


FLOOR FINISH DEPT. 247 
SOUTH ASHLAND AVE. at 29th STREET 
CHICAGO 8, 


ILLINOITUS 
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BRI« TEST 


LABORATORY CONTROLLED — QUALITY 


CONCENTRATED 


LIQUID SOAP 
SHAMPOO 


LIQUID HAND 


SOAP 


ALL CONCENTRATIONS 














a 


LIQUID OIL 


SCRUB SOAP 
NO RUBBING LIQUID 


FLOOR WAX 


FEDERAL SPECIFICATION P-W-I51A 
HEAVY DUTY 











BULK — PACKAGE — PRIVATE LABEL 





PRIVATE LABEL PACKAGING IN MASS 
PRODUCTION LINES A SPECIALTY 





PRIVATE FORMULAE MANUFACTURED AND PACKAGED 





MANUFACTURERS AND PACKERS OF 


SOAPS © SHAMPOOS © WAXES ® POLISHES ® CLEANERS 





BRI-TEST PRODUCTS CORP. 


| 845 E. 138th ST. 


NEW YORK 51, N. Y. 
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arations which concain quaternary am 
monium germicides. R. A. Quisno 
1. W. Gibby, and M. J. Foter. J. Am. 
Pharm. Assoc... Sct. Ed. 35. 317-19 
(1946). 
eo 

DDT Manufacture 

The equipment and method of 
manufacturing 14,000 pounds of DDT 
in the pilot plant of the Canadian 
Chemical Warfare Laboratories are 
described. The reaction of chloral and 
monochlorobenzene was carried out 
in sulfuric acid. A maximum yield of 
85 per cent, and average yield of 70 
per cent, based on the chloral, was 
obtained. The production rate was 
about 1,000 pounds per week. J]. Neil, 
\. K. Ames and A. E. Mclilhinney. 
Canadian Chem, & Process Industries 
30, 77-80 (1946). 

J 

Air Disinfection 

Priethylene glycol exhibits fun- 
gicidal activity. Death of Penicillium 
notatum spores can be obtained in 
vitro in triethylene glycol aqueous so 
lutions with optimum germicidal ac 
tion occurring at a triethylene glycol 
concentration of 85 per cent. Death 
of air-borne spores is produced by 
triethylene glycol vapor concentrations 
of 0.01-0.054 milligrams per liter with 
optimum action occurring at 0.035 mg. 
per liter of air. The relative humidity 
for air disinfection is more critical for 
mold spores than for bacteria or virus- 
es. M. Mellody and E. Bigg. J. In- 
fectious Diseases 79, 45-56 (1946). 

———e = 

DDT for Pets 

Floors and rugs of infested 
rooms, and the animals themselves are 
dusted lightly with powders contain- 
ing 5-10 per cent of DDT for control 
ling fleas on dogs and cats and lice on 
dogs. Less than 5 per cent of DDI 
is not recommended. H. L. Sweet- 
man. J. Econ. Entomol. 39, 417-18 
1946). 





Rat Poison 
Sodium fluoroacetate (1080) 


used as a rat poison was found to be 
ery deadly to dogs that ate rats which 


iad been killed by the poison. J. W. 


Scales. Miss Agr. Expt. Sta., Farm 
Research 8, No. 12, 8. 
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Rug Preservation 

In damp climates severe deter 
ioration of the cotton or jute backing 
on rugs frequently occurs as the result 
of mildew attack. A fungicidal agent 
can be applied to overcome this. In 
choosing a compound for use on the 
backs of rugs, certain requirements had 
to be borne in mind. The compound 
should be applied in an organic sol 
vent in preference to water; it should 
be nontoxic; and should not damage 
the dyes in the rugs. Of the compounds 
studied by the Laundry and ‘Textile 
Research Laboratory, ““Preventol GD’ 
and “Compound G-4" were considered 
satisfactory. 

To prepare a solution of the 
powdered solid, one part by weight 
of the compound is dissolved in 8 parts 
by weight of isopropyl alcohol. ‘This is 
added to 192 parts by weight of Stod 
dard solvent, which gives a 0.5 per cent 
solution. This is applied to the back 
of the rug or carpet by spraying. It 
is only necessary to apply suthcient 
solution to dampen the backing of the 
rug, as the solvent insures good pene 
tration, C. H. Bavley. Bull. Canadian 
Research Inst. of Launderers and 
Cleaners, Aug. 1946. 

. 
Diluents for Rotenone 

Results of tests against the pea 
aphid with 14 samples of pyrophyl- 
lite (“Pyrax’’) from North Carolina, 8 
samples of talc from Wisconsin, one 
sample of quartz crystals from Arkan 
sas, and with pure ferric oxide, in all 
of which rotenone was incorporated to 
).25-0.75 per cent are reported. 

The results showed that small 
particles, particularly those of col- 
loidal size, inhibit the toxic value of 
rotenone dusts. If the average particle 
size of the dispersant is too large 
(60 mesh), the toxic efhciency of the 
dusts is less than that of dusts with 
particles of intermediate size (200- 
325 mesh). If most of the particles are 
very small (1-10 microns), toxic el- 
ficiency is greatly reduced. Colloidal 
particles in many dispersants tend to 
cover the particles of derris and cube, 
and prevent them from gaining con- 
tact with the insect. The sources of 
colloidal particles in dispersants are 
chiefly free ferric oxide, magnetic ox- 


ide of iron, and chloritoid minerals, 
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especially those high in ferrous iron. 
These are easily fractured to small par- 
ticle size. 

Pure quartz proved the best dis 
persant examined but is too abrasive. 
“Pyrax.” which is high in quartz, but 
less abrasive is an excellent dispersant 
for rotenone. It is comparatively tree 
from objectionable forms of iron. Tal 
is a good dispersant when few col 
loidal particles are present. It should 
be free trom excessive amounts of iron. 
Ferrous and ferric iron have no dele 
terious chemical effect on rotenone. H. 
F. Wilson and M. L. Jackson. J. Econ. 


> 


Entomol. 39, 290-5 (1946). 


SSS 


Rotenone Determination 
In the Goodhue modification of 


the Gross and Smith colorimetric test 
for rotenone-type compounds, consid 
erable turbidity is obtained with oil 
bearing seeds. If chloroform is added 
to the solution, it takes up the color 
and forms a red lower laver, which 
avoids the turbidity error and has the 
further advantage of constituting a 
confirmatory test. With a clear aque 
ous solution maximum absorption 0¢ 
curs at 540 millimicrons. The chloro- 
form layer extracted from the same so 
lution shows maximum absorption at 
M. A. Jones, J. 
Assos. Official Agr. Chem. 29, 127-9 
(1946). 


560 millimicrons. 


° 


DDT Determination 
p.p’-DDT may be determined 








in commercial dusts and oil solutions 
by dehydrochlorination of the sample 
at 25°C. in 95 per cent ethyl alcohol 
solution for dust mixtures, and in 
kerosene solution for oil solutions. An 
accuracy of 2 per cent can be expected 
for most dry DDT mixtures, and 4 per 
cent for oil sprays. Results agree well 
with those obtained by crystallization. 
J. B. LaClair. Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. 
Ed. 18, 763-6 (1946). 
. 

Improved Insecticide 

Rhothane D-3 (2,2-bis (para- 
chlorophenyl)-1,1-dichlorethane), is ap- 
proximately as effective as DDT against 
most insects tested, and is less toxic 
to warm-blooded animals than is DDT. 
J. Alsterlund. Pests 14, No. 6, 10, 12, 
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“THE NEUTRAL CLEANER” 





REQUIRES NO RINSING 
LEAVES NO RESIDUE 
PREVENTS SCUM FORMATION 
PERFECT CONDITIONER 
FOR 
FLOORS — WALLS — AUTOMOBILES — FURNITURE 
PAINTED OR VARNISHED SURFACES 





BUCKINGHAM WAX COMPANY 


MFRS. OF FLOOR WAXES—SOAPS—CLEANERS—POLISHES 
LONG ISLAND CITY (1), N. Y. WAREHOUSES: ?ACKSONVILLE, FLa. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 















THESE TRANSPARENT DISPENSERS 
SURE SAVE MY T/ME/ NO MORE 









Transparent... strong, 
long-wearing, light in 
weight. Stream-line styling 
for modern eye appeal. 
Positive agitator prevents 
packing . . . insures smooth, 
even flow. Non-clog, thrust- 
in discharge valve easily 
taken apart for cleaning. 
Heavy brackets for direct 
mounting to wall or pipe. 
Wide-opening top for easy 
filling. Use your own name- 
plate. Capacity: one quart. 
Overall size: 8” high x 3'4” 
x 34". Fully guaranteed. 


4 
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(We do not sell soap powder) 





Metal dispensers will soon be available again. If 


you are interested, please write for information. re is 








400 N. LEAVITT ST., CHICAGO 12, 





FEDERAL TOOL CORP., 


AWD “iy SOAP DISPENSER 
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New Conner Offices 

John D. Conner, Washington 
attorney and general counsel for the 
National Association of Insecticide & 
Disinfectant Manufacturers, has an- 
nounced the removal of his offices on 
February | to Suite 1001, Barr Build- 
D. C. His new 


telephone number is Executive 5675. 


ing, Washington, 6, 








* 


Com. Solvents "666" Plant 


Production of benzene hexa- 


chloride is scheduled to start some- 
time this spring at a new $500,000 
Commercial Solvents Corp. plant at 
Terre Haute, Ind., the company an- 
nounced January 28th. Benzene hexa- 
chloride, or “666,” will be marketed 
by Commercial Solvents under the 
trade name of “Sixide”; and may be 
applied as a contact, stomach and 
fumigant insecticide in several types 
of formulations, including oil solu- 
tions, wettable powders, and in com- 
various dust diluents, 


bination with 


such as clay, talc and infusorial earths. 


— 





Sprayer Mirs. Meet 

A special meeting of the Sprayer 
& Duster Manufacturers’ Association 
was held on Feb. 13 and 14 at the Pal- 
mer House, Chicago. John Collier of 
Dobbins Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, 
Ind., association president, presided. 
The meeting attended only by repre- 
sentatives of sprayer and duster manu- 
facturers was given over to discussion 
of the general industry situation, qual- 
ity improvement and sales expansion. 
Production problems, scarcity and high 
cost of metal and labor difficulties were 
considered. It was believed that the 
uptrend in labor and material costs 
might be reflected in future sprayer 
and duster prices. 


° 








Haring Joins Powell 
Dr. Robert C. Haring 


>? 


for the 
past thirteen years associated with the 
Division of Allied 


Chemical & Dye Corp., New York, re- 


National Aniline 


cently joined John Powell & Co., New 
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York. Dr. Haring, a chemical engineer 
from University of Washington and 
Ph.D. from University of Wisconsin, 





DR. ROBERT C. HARING 


will be connected with the company's 
insecticide, rodenticide and herbicide 


research organization. 


° 








Velsicol Sues Hyman 

Julius Hyman is being sued by 
Velsicol Corp., manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of the insect toxicant “‘Velsicol 
1068,” in the Superior Court of Cook 
County, Ill. Dr. Hyman, a former ofh- 
cer of the corporation, is alleged to 
have made certain applications for pat- 
ents in his own name covering inven- 
tions which the Velsicol Corp. claims 
are in fact the sole property of the 
corporation. Velsicol is asking that Dr. 
Hyman be required to assign and turn 
over to it the patent applications. 


¢ 








Offer Germicidal Aerosol 
What is believed to be the first 
aerosol germicide “Sterel”, was adver- 
tised for the first time in newspapers 
in the middle west on Nov. 15, with 
follow-ups in other important cities 
throughout the U. S. since then. Large 
space was used in the Sunday New York 
Times for Jan. 12, and Life magazine 
was to carry an advertisement of the 
product in its Feb. 3 issue. 
“Sterel” is manufactured by 
Airosol, Inc., Neodesha, Kans. It comes 
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in a container—resembling an aerosol 
insecticide bomb, and is said to have 
five percent mineral oil and 80 percent 
“Freon” as its “inert ingredients”, while 
acetyl trimethyl ammonium bromide 
and dispropylene glycol (“active in- 
gredients”) are listed as the “surface” 
and “space” germicides, respectively. 
The product, which is being 
handled by five or six distributors 
throughout the country, is being ‘sold 
to wholesalers, the housewares and 
drug departments of department stores 
and drug stores. The retail price is 
$2.95. Repac Co., 489 Fifth Ave., New 
York, is handling the product in New 
York, New Jersey and New England. 
Since the appearance of “Sterel,” 
a similar product by Knapp-Monarch 


Co. has appeared on the market. 








+ 
NSSA Meets in Chicago 
The 24th annual convention 


and merchandise exposition of the Na- 
tional Sanitary Supply Association will 
be held the week of April 21st at the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago. Ninety- 
nine exhibitors have contracted for 
booth spaces and there will be two 
floors of exhibits, reports the associa- 
Jack Varley, president of NSSA, 


has appointed exhibition and _ regis- 


tion. 


tration committees and M. L. Magee, 
vice-president of T. F. Washburn Co., 
Chicago, and former president of 
NSSA, has accepted appointment again 
this year to arrange the banquet and 
entertainment. The program commit- 
tee has not yet been appointed. Reser- 
vations may be made by writing Leo J. 
Kelly, executive secretary at 139 No. 
Clark St., Chicago. 

The 


composed of the 


Program Committee is 
following: H. J. 
Brownstein, Hysan Products Co.; Roy 
Wilson, Allen B. Wrisley Co.; John B. 
Fitzpatrick, Drueding Bros. Co.; M. B. 
Brown, Sanitox School Supply; M. V. 
Hanley, Floorcraft Labs., and John J. 
Carsello, Cars-O-Lite Corp. 
. 
Luttrell Re-appointed 

J. Grayson Luttrell, vice-presi- 
dent of McCormick & Co., Baltimore, 
has been re-appointed as a member of 
the Board of Tea Experts by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency of the Food and 
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SPRAYMASTER 


Continuous, DEATH-LADEN Steam Spray 


ROACHES, FLIES, MOSQUITOES, BUGS, 


Be INSECTS, ETC...INTO OBLIVION! 
* 

DU-LA SPRAYMASTER does a thorough and complete pest- 
riddance job... STEAM COMBINED WITH A LIQUID 
INSECTICIDE becomes a death-laden vapor. It penetrates 
into all nooks, crevices and hideouts otherwise unreachable. 
With steam serving as an ingredient and a force, the insecti- 
cide itself is held in moist suspension; thus the attack is 
made at full strength. 

No fire hazard. Current shuts off automatically when 
water drops below level of heating element. Spraymaster 
representation offers jobbers and distributors excellent 
opportunity for sales and profit. Write for complete details. 


(We do not sell mnsecticides) 
AC 


DU-LA MFG. CO. INC. 


35! Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 


Manufacturers to the Wholesale Trade Only 


ONLY 








COAL TAR CHEMICALS 


...for the Soap and 


Disinfectant Industries 


CRESYLIC ACIDS — Reilly produces the entire range 
of Cresylic Acids—in standard grades or to buyers’ specifica- 
tions. 


CRESOLS — wu. s. P., Meta, Para, Ortho and special frac- 
tions—to all specifications. In drums or tank car quantities. 


XYLENOLS—1ow boiling, high boiling and symmetrical 
Xylenols—in tank cars and drums. 


NAPHTHALENE — crude and refined prime white Naph- 
thalene, in chipped, crystal, flake and powdered form. In 
250-ib. barrels and 50-ib. fiber drums. 


Send for your copy of this booklet (second 
edition) describing REILLY Coal Tar Chemicals. 









ll In all Grades, trom 
° far acid conte 
SPecified pheno] nt, 


Coef fic; 
Carefully blended | aoe 
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REILLY TAR AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. « Merchants Bank Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. - 2513 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
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Hyman Appoints Five 

Julius Hyman & Co., Denver, 
manufacturer of insecticides, an- 
nounced recently five new appoint- 
ments to its staff. Dr. D. E. Bonnell 
has been named head of marketing 
research; Dr. R. E. Lidov, assistant di- 
rector of chemical research, and Roy 
J. Miller, E. Freidreich and J. F. White 
have become associated with the com- 
pany in engineering and plant devel- 
opment. All were previously associated 
with the Velsicol Corporation; Chicago, 
except Mr. Miller, who was in charge 
of construction at Consolidated Ship- 
yards, Long Beach, Calif. 

The company also announces 
that construction work on its Rocky 
Mountain arsenal plant is nearing 
completion and that the initial pro 
duction run has already taken place. 
ey 





Error in Fumeral Price 

In our December issue on page 
162, the price of the model “B” Fum- 
eral instant diffuser, for commercial or 
concentrated insecticide spraying, was 
quoted incorrectly. The correct price, 
according to Fumeral Co., Racine, 


Wis., should be $9.35 F.O.B. Racine. 
¢ 








Pennsalt Moth Process 

A process to prevent moth dam- 
age to clothes by impregnating them 
with DDT has been perfected by the 
Whitemarsh Research Laboratories of 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, and will be made avail- 








over 500 persons. ) 
announced about mid-April. 





NAIDM MEETING DATES 


Dates covering 1947 meetings of the National Association of Insecti- 
cide & Disinfectant Manufacturers have been issued by H. W. Hamilton 
of the Koppers Company, NAIDM secretary. The mid-year meeting 
will be held on June 9, 10 and 11 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. The 1947 annual meeting will be held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, on December 1, 2 and 3. 
NAIDM held in New York, December, 1946, the attendance was slightly 
Program for the June meeting in Chicago will be 


(At the last annual meeting of 








able to the public through dry clean- 
ers, it was recently announced. The 
new method involves a mixture olf 
DDT, an adsorbent powder and a 
pump percolator machine which dis- 
DDT in just 


amount in the dry cleaning solvent. 


solves the the right 
Ihe machine sprays this solution on 
the clothes in the dry cleaner’s extrac- 
tor in such a way that the treating 
solution thoroughly saturates the gar- 
ments, so that after drying minute 
amounts of DDT are deposited on the 
fibers. Both the machine and the DDT 
product are known as “Erustomoth.” 

The “Erustomoth” process will 
be described in detail in a forthcom- 
ing article in Soap & Sanitary Chem- 


icals. 





——a ® 


Car-Na-Var Floats Stock 

A public stock issue of 132,500 
shares $1.00 par value common stock 
(voting) was recently announced by 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp., Brazil, 


Indiana. 





Lo Bue Forms Company 

Philip J. Lo Bue for the past 
six years director of the Chemical 
Sales Division of Michigan Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mich. with headquart- 
ers in New York, resigned Feb. 1 to 
form his own company to produce iron 
by hydrogen and iron phosphates and 
to sell bromine, bromides and other 
chemicals. 

The new firm, Philip J. Lo 
Bue Co., Chemicals, is located at 70 
East 45th St., New York. Mr. Lo Bue, 
a past president of the Salesmen’s As- 
sociation of the American Chemical 
Industry, was formerly with J. T. Baker 
Chemical Co. for nine years and prior 
to that with Merck & Co. for 13 years 


in chemical sales. The new company 


February, 1947 


is sole sales agent for the D & L Chem- 


ical Products Co. 


PHILIP J. LO BUE 
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Markets Fog Machine 

The Todd insecticidal fog ap- 
plicator, a peacetime development of 
the Todd artificial fog generator used 
to screen maneuvers of ships and troops 
during the war, will be manufactured 
and sold throughout the British Em- 
pire, Europe and Asia by a new com- 
pany, Lister-Todd, Ltd., London. Todd 
Shipyards Corp., New York has joined 
with the British manufacturing firm 
of R. A. Lister, Ltd., Dursley, England, 
to form the new firm. 


° 


Holbrook Rejoins Fuld 


Frank C. Holbrook has rejoined 








the sales force of Fuld Brothers Co., 
Baltimore, according to a company 
announcement. Mr. Holbrook, a grad- 
uate chemist, was with Fuld Brothers 


before the war. 





—_—— @ 


Powell Issues 666 Bulletin 

A new technical bulletin on 
“Powco Brand BHC” (benzene hexa- 
chloride), an insecticide concentrate for 
the control of agricultural pests, was 
issued last month by John Powell & 
Co., New York, and is available from 
the company. 

Powell manufactured BHC will 
be marketed as “BHC 50” and “BHC 
50W’"’—both wettable 


powder forms. 


powder and 


” 








Southern PCO Conference 
The seventh annual southern 
Pest Control Operator Conference was 
held at Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, January 30, 
31, and February 1, 1947. 


of rodent control were discussed, and 


All phases 
first hand information was brought 


out on the practical phases of rodent 


control. 
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The 
Chemical Supply 
Company 


ed 


Consult us about 


Coal Car 
Disinfectants 


Pine Oil 
Disinfectants 


Hy Sprays 


Cleaning Compounds 


Roach Powder 
Metal Polish 
—_— Polish 
Hoor Wax 


And Other Sanitary Specialties. We manu- 
facture a full line for the wholesale trade. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
ee 


GENERAL OFFICES 
225 PLYMOUTH BLDG. 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 











TAR ACID OIL 


for use in 


DISINFECTANTS 


and 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 





UNUSUALLY HIGH IN TAR ACIDS. 
Made from 
Low Temperature Coal Tar 


DISCO COMPANY 


H. W. Oliver Building Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Producers and Refiners of Coal Tar and Its Products 








PRIVATE 














FORMULA — 














WORK 








Let us 
manufacture 
it for you! 


Those products which you are not equipped to 
manufacture yourself . . . those odd items which 
do not fit into your plant . . . mosquito repellent, 
flea powder, salves, ointments, tube filling, 
powder filling, etc. . . . we buy materials, con- 
tainers, pack, store, and ship your specialties . . . 
most modern methods and equipment . . . 
strictly confidential . . . and our charges are low 
.. . consult us without obligation. 





R. Gesell, Incorporated 


formerly Ehrmann-Strauss Co.. Inc. 
206 W. HOUSTON STREET NEW YORK 
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ACI Salesmen Install Ferris 

The Salesmen’s Association of 
he American Chemical Industry met 
Hotel New York, 
january 28. James E. Ferris, Niagara 
\lkali Co., New York, was installed 
Other 
ficers formally installed were: Vice- 
Robert Fisher, 
New York; 


Harmon, Jr., Calco Chemical 


t the Roosevelt, 


is president for the new year. 
president, J. Fisher 
Chemical Co., treasurer, 
W. C. 
Division, American 
Bound Brook, N. J.; 
Seidler, Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, 
Inc. Elected to the executive com- 
mittee were: Charles P. Walker, Jr., 
Citro Chemical Co., and Leon W. Mil- 
ler, Barrett Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., New York. 


Cyanamid Co., 
secretary, John 


+ 








Lester Levy Advanced 
National Disinfectant Co., Dal- 
las, has announced that Lester A. Levy 
has been made executive vice-president 
and treasurer of the firm and will be in 


active charge of the business. 





— 


Boston BIMS Dinner Mar. 7 

BIMS of Boston will hold its 
first winter dinner on March 7 at the 
University Club, Boston. Following a 
cocktail party at 5:30 P.M., dinner will 
be served at 7:30. Following dinner, 
a private room has been reserved for 
those who wish to play cards, an old 
BIMS 


available for those who wish to bowl. 


custom. Two alleys will be 
In announcing the first 1947 Boston 
BIMS winter dinner, C. Ernest Ingham 
of Ingham & Co., Boston, chairman, 
stated that a large gathering was ex- 
pected and that guests will be welcome. 
A delegation of New York BIMS is 
Reservations, he 
stated must be made at once. Ed. A. 
Aldrich of United Drug Co., Boston 


BIMS treasurer, has just sent 1947 dues 


expected to attend. 


notices to all members. 





. 





Bockstanz Newly Located 
Bockstanz Bros. Co., Detroit, re- 
cently announced its new business 
location at 1205 Beaufait Ave., Detroit. 
Che new lay-out offers the company 


20,000 square feet of floor space. 
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WALTER S. McCLOUD 


Packaging Expo. Apr. 8 
The sixteenth annual Pack- 
aging Exposition sponsored by the 
Association 
will be held in Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, April 8-11. The AMA 
Conference on Packaging, Packing and 
held 


with the exposition. 


American Management 


Shipping will be concurrently 


— 





Food Sanitarians Elect 

The committee of Food Sani- 
tarians, an organization for the ac- 
cumulation and dissemination of in- 
formation relating to the problems 
of insect and rodent control within 
the food processing industry recently 
announced the election of officers for 
1947; chairman, E. M. Searles, National 
Dairy Products, New York; vice-chair- 
man, E. L. Holmes, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago; treasurer, G. 
S. Doolin, Natl. Confectioners Assn., 
Chicago; and secretary, J. P. Barrett, 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Dante 


Jersey Exterminators Meet 

The New Jersey Mosquito Ex- 
termination Association has announced 
the dates of its thirty-fourth annual 
meeting as April 2, 3, and 4th, 1947, 
at Atlantic City. 








. 
Floor-Brite Branches Out 

Floor-Brite Waxing Service, Inc.. 
supply division, Newark, N. J., has 
announced the opening of two new 
branches, one in Paterson, N. J., and 
the other in Woodside, Long Island. 
me... 
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McCloud and Wife Killed 
Walter S. McCloud, head of 


the W. B. McCloud Company, Chi- 
cago, and his wife, Kathleen, were 


killed in an automobile collision near 
Princeton, Indiana, on January 24. 
The McClouds were enroute to Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida, for a vacation. 
Mr. McCloud was a past president of 
the National Pest Control Association. 
The McCloud business will be con- 
tinued and eventually will be directed 
by two sons, Thomas, 19 and William. 


17. A daughter, Nancy, 12, also sur- 


— 


John Vogel Killed 

John J. Vogel, president of 
Vogel-Ritt, Inc., Philadelphia, died 
January 24 in the Jewish Hospital, 
Philadelphia, following an automobile 
Mrs. Ray 
E. Vogel, who was with him at the 





accident three days earlier. 


time, is expected to recover. Mr. Vogel 
was a regional vice-president of the 
National Pest Control Association and 
had been named as general chairman 
of the convention committee for the 
annual meeting of the NPCA sched- 
uled to be held in Philadelphia next 
October. In addition to Mrs. Vogel, 
he is survived by a daughter Ellen and 
a son Elford. 


—_ © 





William Hogan Dies 

William Hogan of the U. S 
Termite Control Company, Pasadena, 
California, died January 29th follow- 


ing an operation. 





PCO’s CONFER AT AMHERST 


The annual Eastern Pest Con- 
trol Operators’ conference was 
held at Mass. State College, 
Amherst, Mass. on Feb. 3 and 
4. Over 200 attended forums on 
new insecticides, rat odor prob- 
lems, bait mixing devices, ro- 
dent repellents, etc. William O. 
Buettner, national secretary, 
NPCA, was forced to leave the 
meeting early on Feb. 3 owing 
to the sudden death of his 
mother. Further details of the 
conference will be published in 
our March issue. 
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INCREASED 
EFFECTIVE- 
NESS 
with 
MISTMASTER 
INSECTICIDE 
SPRAYERS 


—for Spraying Liquid Insecticides 
—including DDT 


SPACE spraying with greater effectiveness is assured with the 
Model 54 MISTMASTER compressor type Time Switch Sprayer. 
Automatic, simple, safe. Adjustable nozzle. Sprays one ounce 
in 3 to 4 minutes. Thoroughly atomizes. % h.p. universal 
motor. | quart container. Weight, 4 Ibs. 


Residual spraying is a widespread need met with the MIST- 
MASTER Fan-Type Sprayer. Shoots insecticides a distance of 
18 to 40 feet. Three models. Motors, 1/3, 3/5 or 1 h.p. 
universal. 

We do not sell insecticides. Our business 


is the manufacture of Sprayers. ( Patented 
in U. S. A. and foreign countries.) 


SPRAYER CORP. OF AMERICA 


1812 W. WINONA ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 














Ol ae 


SAFETY POWDERED HAND SOAP 
COMBATS DERMATITIS 


¢* hygienically safe, fast. very economical ° low 


alkalinity * light density ® vegetable scrubber ° 
soothing ® improves working conditions ° tried, 
tested and proved by billions of wash-ups in all 
industries ° A Wee Bit Goes a Long Way . 
O07. .G nO ae 2-0) Se 48 a lO 
ALSO * hand and machine dishwashing compounds ®° 
medium and heavy duty cleaners °* no wipe auto 


wash © synthetics © private brands ° soap 


dispensers 


SKOTCH PRODUCTS CORP. 


2710-12 Detroit Ave. Cleveland 13, Ohio 

















OPPORTUNITY! 





We are a reputable principal 


~~ wv CASH 


For quick purchase on 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS—MBFG. DIVS. or UNITS 


(assets or capital stock) 





FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION IN THE STRICTEST CONFIDENCE 
ADDRESS: 


Box No. 1215, 147 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Perscnnel will be retained wherever possible. 




















IMPORTED 


CRESYLIC 
ACID 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 








55 gal. drums . 
Any quantity until 
Excess Stocks Lowered 





BAIRD & McGUIRE, INC. 


ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 
1200 Switzer Avenue 
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Drug Administration. The appoint- 
ment, for one year, was effective Janu- 
ary Ist. He has served seven previous 
terms as a member of the Board and 
is a former chairman of the group. 
Mr. Luttrell, a member of the Senior 
Board of Directors of McCormick and 
Co.; is also vice-president of the Tea 
Association of the United States. 


*- 








Koppers Appoints 
Cummings 

Appointment of Harry B. Cum 
mings as manager of the tar department 
of the tar products division of Koppers 
Co., Inc., Kearny, N. J., was made 
effective January 21st. Mr. Cummings’ 
new duties will include direction of the 
production and sale of various tar prod- 
ucts, including preservatives, acids, 
bases, naphthalene, oils and other 
products. Mr. Cummings joined the 
Koppers Company in 1942. 

a - 
Jersey PCO Course to Start 

For the fourth time, Rutgers 
University, in cooperation with the 
New Jersey Pest Control Association 
will be hosts to those in the industry 
who wish to further their knowledge 
of pests. This year, it is reported, the 
short course will be concerned only 
with imparting sufficient information 
so that the average pest control oper- 
ator will be able to identify all of the 
commonly encountered household and 
structural pests, as well as many others 
met less frequently. 

In order that every student will 
have complete laboratory facilities, the 
total attendance is being limited to 50. 
Che students will be divided into two 
groups attending the course at dif- 
ferent times. The first group will hold 
its sessions from March 10th to 13th, 
inclusive; the second group will be 
there from March 24th to 27th, in 
clusive. New Jersey pest control oper 
ators will be given first consideration 
with regard to enrollment. 





Essential Oil Price List 

Dodge & Olcott, Inc., New York 
suppliers of essential oils, perfume 
yases, aromatic chemicals, gums, oleo 
resins, and insecticide concentrates, 


ave released their 1947 wholesale price 


ist in the form of a 36-page booklet. 


February, 1947 


Hartz Joins Orbis Sales 
George Hartz, joined Orbis Pro- 
ducts Corp., New York, in a technical 


sales capacity, according to an an- 





GEORGE HARTZ 


nouncement in January by the com 
pany. Mr. Hartz, formerly chief chem- 
ist for John Powell & Co., will be 
engaged in technical sales work in in- 
secticides, essential oils and perfume 
compounds and also will do some re- 
search on new products. Mr. Hartz, 
an industrial chemical engineer from 
Pratt Institute, did graduate work at 
Brooklyn Polytech Institute, spending 
eight years working with essential oils 
and aromatics. After five years with 
Seil, Putt & Rusby, consulting chem- 
ists, in work on pyrethrum, rotenone 
and other insecticides, essential oils, 
and cosmetics, Mr. Hartz joined John 
Powell & Co., New York, in 1940. His 
work there included analytical methods 
and control, research and development 
on pyrethrum, rotenone, DDT and 
other insecticides, new insecticidal com 
pounds, synergists, and aerosols. 


-* 


D-50 Prices Raised 


Effective January 15th, 1947, 








prices of “D-50 Dust” were increased 
one per cent per lb., and “D-50 Wet- 
table Powder” was increased two cents 
per lb. according to a report from 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia. In 
detail, the new prices for “D-50 Dust” 
will be $0.345 per lb. for less than 
truckload lots and $0.33 per Ib. in 
truckload and carload lots when packed 
in 150 lb. fibre drums. “D-50 Wettable 


Powder,” in 100 lb. fibre drums will 
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cost $0.365 per lb. in less than truck- 
load lots and $0.35 per lb. in truckload 
and carload lots. Above prices are for 
F.O.B. shipment Philadelphia; for Chi- 
cago add one cent per lb., Kansas City, 
one and one-half cents per lb., and for 
Oakland and Los Angeles, add three 
cents per lb. 

The company hopes that the 
present cost situation, which is largely 
due to higher costs of raw materials, 
will be but temporary and will soon be 
stabilized, allowing for a return to 
lower prices when conditions permit. 


° 


Glyco Gets Natrium Plant 


The Marshall chemical warfare 








service plant at Natrium, W. Va., used 
during the War for the large scale pro- 
duction of chlorinated aliphatic sol- 
vents and hexachlorethane, has been 
leased from the government by the 
Glyco Products Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
New York. 
area of over 84 acres, is composed of 


The plant, covering an 


14 buildings, and is served by over 4 
mile of sidings of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 
are expected to start on or about March 


Manufacturing operations 


1, 1947, the initial products being 
monochlorbenzene, ortho-and para- di- 
chlorbenzenes, polyhydric alcohol es- 
ters and special organic chemicals. 


¢ 








Carnauba Substitute 

Two new grades of carnauba 
wax substitutes were announced re- 
cently by Innis, Speiden and Co., New 
York, manufacturers of chemicals, 
gums, and waxes. The new waxes, 
“Carnauba Wax 352” and “Refined 
Vegetable Wax 717.” are in current 
production at the company’s Jersey 
City Plant. “Carnauba Wax 352,” it 
was pointed out, has a melting point of 
approximately 178-180° F. and can 
be used for water wax emulsions. Both 


waxes are emulsifiable. 


Wm. Mackie Dies 

William E. Mackie, of W. E. 
Mackie and Sons, Ltd., Halifax, died 
recently. He was a member of both 
the Canadian Pest Control Operators 
\ssociation and the NPCA. 


sons, Ernest and Everet, will continue 


His two 


the business. 
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Few Exclusive 
* erritories Open 
for Full Time 


Representatives 


To Handle 
the 


PONSELL 


Line 


PONSELL WAXES AND 
CLEANERS 
PONSELL FLOOR 
MACHINES 
PONSELL INDUSTRIAL 
VACUUM CLEANERS 
PONSELL RUG 
SHAMPOOING MACHINES 


Write today for information 


PONSELL FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
220 West 19th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1911 





THE NEW Rodgers BATCH MIXER 





Indestructibly built in 7 different sizes to handle batches 
up to 4,000 ibs. 
If you want to mix 2 or 50 ingredients, the Rodgers Batch 
Mixer will do the job. 
Supplied with or without motor. 
Limited number for immediate delivery. 

Write or wire for complete details. 


The Rodgers Company also manufactures: 


@ Powder Fillers @ Stainless Steel Kettles 
@ Package Fillers @ Stainless Steel Tanks 

@ Carbon Sealers @ Pumps 

@ Tube and Jar Fillers @ Conveyors 

@ Tube Closers @ Portable Electric Mixers 
@ Tube Clips @ Batch Mixers 


Send for Complete Details 


GeorceE G. Ropcers Co., INc. 
225 West 34th Street New York 1. New York 
BRyant 9-2040 














Manufacturers 


SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 
and 
DETERGENTS 
For all Purposes 
LIQUID, POWDER AND PASTE FORMS 





West Coast Agent: A. J. LYNCH & COMPANY 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 














Manufacturers of Chemical Specialties- 


orld “Chemica 


4  COOO8MON 





1819 BROADWAY NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
Plants: QUEENS, N. Y., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








WANTED 
New Ideas and Products 


that can be developed and have potential market- 
ing possibilities. Our client, a reputable manu- 
facturer of chemical specialties with complete 
plant facilities, will assume full responsibility in 
connection with the manufacture, merchandising, 
and advertising of the new idea or product with 
remuneration to the inventor on a royalty or other 
equitable basis. Give complete details in your 
first letter and interview with our client will be 
arranged. Complete confidence respected. 


HERBERT W. FRANK 
ADV. AGENCY 


Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Fink of Powell Retires 

J. H. A. Fink, export manager 
of John Powell & Co., New York, for 
the past 18 years and in recent years 
president of the John Powell Export 
1947. Mr. 


with 


Corp., will retire March I, 
Fink 
Powell was in the export department 
of Mallinckrodt Chemical Wks., New 
York, and J. L. Hopkins & Co., New 


York. He will be succeeded in Powell 


prior to his connection 


export management by David G. Hoy 
er, vice-president of the John Powell 
Export Corp. 


mon @ on 





Bank Appoints McCormick 
Charles P. McCormick, 


dent and chairman of the board of M« 


presi 


Cormick & Company, Baltimore, has 
been appointed deputy chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, 
the board of governors of the Federal 
Reserve System announced last month. 
\ former chairman of the board 
of the Baltimore branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick has been a member of the 
board of directors of the Richmond 
Reserve Bank since August 1939. 


anaes @ Geen 


Derris Buys Plant 

Derris, Inc., manufacturer of in 
secticides and waxes, New York, and 
subsidiary of Dodwell & Co., England, 
recently purchased a plant in Metuchen 
and Raritan Townships, N. J. The 


property consists of eight one-story 


buildings. 








Koppers Buys Refinery 

A refinery for the production of 
organic chemicals was recently pur- 
chased by Koppers Co., Kearny, N. J., 
WAA for $1,230,125. The re 


finery unit and auxiliaries are located 


from 


it Oil City, Pa., and were operated dur- 
ing and war by Pennzoil Co. for the 


production of alkylate. 





New York Code Amended 


Certificates of 





Approval to 


transport, store or sell inflammable 
mixtures in New York City are now 
effective from date of issuance until 
revoked for cause. It is not necessary 
certificates for 


to obtain additional 


every different product handled. A re 


February, 1947 


LEANSER 
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A group of products from the small package “Target” line, some of them new, 
currently being pushed in the wholesale grocery and hardware fields. The well-known 
“Target” brand, also sold in large bulk sizes, is manufactured and packaged by the 
Chemical Manufacturing & Distributing Co., Easton, Penna. 


cent report from the committee set up 
by National Association Insecticide & 
Disinfectant Manutacturers, New York 
with C. E. Smith, Socony Vacuum Oil 
Co., New York, as chairman has an- 
their efforts to 


nounced success in 


have the city fire code thus amended. 
* 


Pacific PCO’s Confer 


The Pacific coast pest control 








operators conferred at the University 
of California, Berkley, February 10-12, 
1947, in one of the series of five re- 
gional educational gatherings which 
are being held throughout the country. 
Chairman of the conference was E. O. 
Essig, Professor of Entomology and 
Head of the Division, Univ. of Cali- 
featured a 


fornia. The conterence 


number of papers on new insecticides, 


us well as papers on insect habits, 
rodent biology and control, fungi, 


wood preservatives, and toxicology ol 


pest control materials. Pest control 
operators and their relation to insecti- 
cide laws and public health were also 
discussed. A demonstration of new 
insecticide applicators, and a panel dis- 


cussion of industry problems were part 


of the program. 
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Chicago Sanitery Survey 
Sanitary conditions in Chicago's 
17,000 restaurants, cafeterias and tav- 
erns are described as “chaotic” in a 
U. S. Public Health Service report on 
a survey covering that city and adja 


Cook USPHS 
standards the eating and 


cent county. Under 
Chicago 
drinking places got a rating of 31.5 
Dish- 


washing facilities were especially criti- 


points out of a possible 100. 


cized, much of the equipment being 
described as “antiquated.” Water tem- 
peratures were frequently found be- 
low the recommended 170 degrees; 
chlorine was not in use and wiping 
was done with dirty towels. Revamp- 
ing of city codes and an increase in 
the city health department's inspection 


staff were recommended. 
“aes 


Rheem Acquires New Site 
Rheem Manufacturing Co., Los 
Angeles, recently announced purchase 
of a 56-acre industria] site just north 
of its present Richmond California 
plant. Rheem, manufacturers of steel 
shipping containers and basic appli- 


ances, has nine other plants in the 
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The Most Widely Used 
PYROPHYLLITE 


in the pest control field 
is 


PYRAX ABB 


The tremendous and increas- 
ing tonnage sold each year 
reflects the confidence of 
entomologists and plant 
pathologists in our product. 





























Literature and samples on request 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., INC. 


Specialties Department 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

















* LABORATORY MIXER * 


We have just received 46 new, fully enclosed mixing 
machines, as illustrated. 


These machines were 
manufactured for the 
Government, by the Read 
Machinery Company and 
the Century Machinery 
Company. 

They are sturdily con- 
structed and are ideal for 
mixing small batches up 
to 75 pounds. 


They can be furnished 





» equipped with Briggs & 
Stratton gasoline engine 
or with a 1 H.P. electric 
motor. 


These machines are port- 
able and require a floor 
space of 20” x 38”. 


Price complete with gasoline engine, $395.00, f.0.b. 
New York, crated; with electric motor, $495.00 f.o.b. 
New York crated. 


Telephone or telegraph your order in at once. 


FREDERICK W. HUBER, INC. 


268 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 
Established 1882 





NEW F.0. MOTHICIDE 


AVAILABLE 


POLYCHLOR C 1940 


SAVE SCARCE PARA OR NAPHTHA- 
LENE AND DOUBLE YOUR MOTHICIDE 
SALES! 
A synergist for either Paradichloro- 
benzene or Naphthalene. Carefully con- 
trolled entomological tests prove formu- 
lations using 50% POLYCHLOR 
1940 and 50% Para render a mothicide 
equal to pure Para; 20% Naphthalene 
added to POLYCHLOR 1940 (without 
Para) produces a superior mothicide. 
Large Quantities Available 
100 Ibs. to Carload Lots 
For Immediate Delivery 


(Technical Data on Request) 


FINE ORGANICS, Inc. 


211 E. 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-1030 Cable: Moichem 





* 








2,4 Dichlorophenoxyacetic Acid 
and 


Sodium Salt 








80 Lister Avenue 
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KOLKER CHEMICAL WORKS 


Newark 5, N. J. 
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AEROSOL PROGRESS 


From Page 125) 
( § 





Drops of aerosol do not pene- 
trate in the same manner as do mole- 
cules of fumigants. The particles of 
a fumigant move through the air in 
accordance with the laws of diffusion 
of gases, whereas aerosol particles 
move through the air mainly as a re 
sult of the force of gravity. If the 
aerosol is discharged close to the ceil- 
ing of a room, the particles will dis- 
perse throughout the air in the room 
as they settle to the floor, provided of 
course there are no drafts or other 
sources of disturbance. Aerosol pai 
ticles may rise under tables and places 
of this nature if there is a circulation 
of air. As an example, tests were made 
in which bed bugs in petri dishes were 
exposed on top of and under an in 
verted letter tray, with an opening 
about 6 square inches in area on the 
lower side at one end; otherwise the 
box was tight. Complete mortality was 
obtained among the bed bugs on top 
of the box, and 60 per cent mortality 
under the box. This indicates that 
aerosol particles do not enter static 
1ir at a rapid rate. 

Insects hiding in cracks and 
holes that are devoid of air movement 
are partially protected from aerosols, 
although there is some movement of 
the particles due to brownian move 
ment. Air currents that flow into 
cracks or along cracks, however, will 
carry the aerosol particles into the 
cracks. Cracks that are open at the 
top of course are readily filled with 
1erosol particles falling into and 
through them. In a recent test in 1,000 
cubic foot room, where a heavy dose 
of pyrethrum aerosol was released to 
kill all the roaches in the room, the 
aerosol penetrated into cheesecloth- 
covered cages and killed the roaches 
inside. In general, the experience has 
been that among crawling insects cov 
ered with one or more layers of cheese- 
cloth the kill from pyrethrum-DDT 
1erosol was considerably reduced. 

Tests against bed bugs covered 
with one or two layers of cheesecloth 
using heat-generated aerosols contain 
ing naphthalene - o - dichlorobenzene 


showed that these insects could be 
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killed under these conditions. It seems 
probable that some of the insecticide 
that penetrated the cloth was in the 
vapor stage and not in aerosol form. 


Activation of Insects 

Since the aerosol does not pene 
trate in the same manner as a fumi 
gant, it is often desirable to have 
an insecticide of such a nature that 
minute traces will activate the insects 
and cause them to run or fly out into 
the open, where they will contact 
larger amounts of aerosol and it will 
also settle upon them. Mosquitoes, es 
pecially, tend to hide during the day, 
and if an aerosol that does not stimu- 
late them to activity is released they 
may remain behind a drapery or in 
crevices near the ceiling, where they 
will receive a minimum amount ol 
aerosol. However, if the aerosol causes 
the mosquitoes to fly about, they will 
pick up a great deal more of the in- 
secticide. The same thing holds true 
to a lesser extent for flies. Although 
flies are normally more active in the 
daytime, there are times when they 
are sluggish and roost on the ceiling. 
Another advantage of this activation 
of flying insects is that the insect is 
almost certain to fly through the dense 
portions of the aerosol cloud and thus 
pick up a heavier dose. This is im- 
portant with a material that acts very 
quickly. The insects are affected by the 
insecticide and so lose altitude in their 
flight and fly around somewhere near 
the floor, where the larger drops of 
aerosol could be picked up. 

The desirability of having a 
material in the aerosol to cause roaches 
to come out in the open has been 
demonstrated in tests in which the 
aerosol was used to kill the natural 
infestation of roaches in the laboratory 
building. It was found that much heav- 
ier doses than those effective against 
flies and mosquitoes were required to 
kill the large roaches. 

Another effect of aerosols on 
roaches which may be important is 
their repellent value. After an aerosol 
has been applied to a room, it seems 
to retain sufficient of the insecticide 
to irritate the insects so that they do 
not remain in the treated areas. This 
effect is of course temporary and de- 
pendent upon the amount and kind 


of aerosol used. 
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Biossay of Aerosols 


Ihe great improvement in fly 
sprays since the adoption, standardi- 
zation, and general use of the Peet- 
Grady method of testing fly sprays 
demonstrates the value of a biological 
method of testing insecticides. In the 
Peet-Grady method, which was de- 
veloped by cooperative work among 
the members of the N. A. I. D. M., the 
conditions approach closely those met 
under the actual use of fly sprays. The 
aerosol is now in need of a standar- 
dized type of test in which the condi- 
tions are as near to practical condi- 
tions as it is feasible to create in the 


laboratory 


In this connection it might be 
worth while to point out that, in the 
development of the Peet-Grady meth- 
od, the turntable method was consid- 
ered as an alternative but was not 
adopted mainly because it did not ap- 
pear to give results comparable to 
room tests with all the materials that 
were available for fly control. The 
turntable method was essentially a 
small-cage method in which the ma- 
terial was allowed to settle on the in- 
sects. This is a very useful method for 
preliminary work and has been used 
by the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine for 10 years or more. 
More than 20,000 tests have been run 
by this method and it is still in con- 
stant use and is very serviceable. How- 
ever, it is felt that it does not give re- 
sults as similar to those obtained un- 
der practical conditions as testing free- 
flying insects in large enough spaces 
so that the insects can closely approach 


their natural flight pattern. 


The tesing of aerosols is more 
complicated than the testing of fly 
sprays. However, it is not impossible 
to test aerosols in small chambers. The 
swinging-shutter apparatus has been 
developed and has been found to de- 
liver accurately minute doses of aero- 
sol into small chambers. In this meth- 
od the aerosol spray stream is cut off 
by a swinging shutter, the size of the 
opening of the shutter determining 
the amount of aerosol that enters the 
test chamber. The minimum dose that 
has been measured so far is about 3 
mg. of total aerosol solution. This, of 


course, is considerably less than is 
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CHESHIRE, CONN. 





ATTENTION JOBBERS | 


Let us compound your formulas for dry alkali 
mixtures at surprisingly low cost — from a barrel 
toacarload. Complete stocks of alkalies maintained | 
at our plant. Pulverizing facilities also available. 


AXTON-CROSS CO. 


Tel.: New Haven 6-9924 











ITALIAN PUMICE 


Is The Best Pumice 


MINERALS, CLAYS, COLORS 


Talc — Clay — Silica — Tripoli 
Volcanic Ash — Bentonite 


CHARLES B. CHRYSTAL CO.., Inc. 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








l—F You LABEL 
GLASS CONTAINERS 


= 





YOU NEED A 








LABEL PASTER 


EST. 1893 DTDEVI 
1256 38TH ST =i-iele) 4&4. iel- ee, eee 











|| POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. EN 








SPEEDY MIXING ACTION. 


STANCES. 








CHEMICAL MIXERS 


END YOUR MIXING PROBLEMS, SPEED UP PRODUCTION 
WITH A SCOTTDEL CHEMICAL MIXER. THOROUGH AND 
FEED FROM FLOOR LEVEL, FEED 


INTO HOPPER ABOVE THE FLOOR OR INTO THE TOP. USED 
FOR MIXING SOAP POWDERS OR DRY GRANULATED SUB- 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


SCOVUDIL WNC. 


DEPT. “D” 
SWANTON, OHIO 
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eeded to kill insects even in a space 


s small as a Peet-Grady chamber. 


lowever, with the improvement of 
he quality and toxicity of aerosols, 
‘ven smaller doses than this may kill 
insects in small spaces. The apparatus 
can be adjusted to deliver these small- 
When 


free-flying insects are used in a Peet- 


er doses. this apparatus and 
Grady chamber the results appear to 
be comparable to those which can be 
obtained under practical conditions. 

The biological assay of aerosols 
using caged insects introduces a num- 
ber of sources of error. The few pub 
lished data on this subject indicate 
that difference 


between the results obtained with free- 


there is considerable 
flying and caged insects exposed to 


aerosols. The rate at which the cage 


moves through the aerosol also has 
been shown to affect the toxicity. Un 
til the effect of these factors and others 
which are introduced by testing aero 
sols against caged insects have been 
desirable to test 


evaluated, it seems 


aerosols in a manner as nearly com- 
parable to practical conditions as is 


feasible in the laboratory. 


Possible Aerosol Uses 

The ease of application of aero- 
sols, which makes complete room cov- 
erage possible without spraying or 
dusting behind and under furniture 
and other objects, appeals to many 


people. Fumigants will of course do 


this, but most fumigants are highly 
toxic to man and domestic animals 
and some of them are inflammable 


The aerosol does not leave an unsight- 
ly deposit of insecticide to be cleaned 
up afterwards or remain under foot 
for days. The extra cost of applying 
insecticides as an aerosol is often more 
than offset with many people, by the 
factor mentioned above. On this basis, 
likely 


will expand into new fields of use 


it appears that this method 
fulness, as its possibilities are more 
fully realized by producers and con 
sumers. 
The 


signed primarily for the control of 


aerosol method was de 
flying insects in enclosed spaces, but 
its use for other insects has not been 
entirely evaluated. With the proper 
formula and use, this method might 
offer some degree of control of cock 
roaches, clothes moths, carpet beetles, 
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spiders, centipedes, and certain othe! 
pests. Such problems require consid- 
ascertain the role 


erable research to 


of aerosols in controlling these and 
similar pests. 

Available at this time are aero 
sols for spraying on the arms and legs 
of persons to repel attacks by chig 
gers and mosquitoes. More research is 
necessary to adapt this method for the 
application of repellents to all con 
ditions. 

An ideal aerosol bomb for home 
use would be one that could be used 
indoors as well as outdoors in small 
gardens to protect them from insect 
and plant disease attack. The use of 
aerosols for controlling certain crop 
pests has been investigated. Research 
should be carried out to determine 
whether a reasonable number of nor 
mal applications of a DDT aerosol 
would DDI 


deposit where 


leave a worth while 


after use, especially 
very heavy dosages have been applied 
such as are indicated for roach con 
trol. The use of aerosols as a method 


of applying “wet” sprays as contact 
insecticides and residue builders should 
also be investigated. Reduction in the 
cost of aerosols should be a main con 
sideration. This involves cheaper for- 


killing 


power, as well as less expensive new 


mulas which are superior in 


containers. 
a 


CDCA Appointments 


Committee heads for the admin 


istration of Chicago Drug and Chem 
1947 
recently appointed by the new presi- 
Joseph A 
Gauer, manager of Chicago office of 
Fritzsche Bros., Co.. New York. Head 


ing the banquet and entertainment 


ical Association affairs for were 


dent of the Association, 


Pauley, Chicago 
manager of Monsanto Co.. 
St. Louis, and Ralph A. Olson, S. B. 
Penick & Co., as 
Tribble. Magnus, Mabee & 


committee are G. F. 


Chemical 


co-chairmen. Tal 
madge B. 
Reynard, Inc., is chairman of the by- 
laws committee, and Edgar F. Heizer, 
American Cyanamid Co., is chairman 
The golf chairman is Wal 
ter L. Johnson, Glass 
Works, Henry S. Dow 


Chemical Co. heads the membership 


of finance. 
Fairmount 
and Pierson, 
committee. James T. Leavitt, Wm. J. 


Hough Co., is chairman of program 
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Floyd 
Laboratories, is 
The 
comunittee is headed by T. J. Callahan, 
W. H. Barber Co. 


anc luncheon committee, and 


K. Thayer, 


chairman of publicity. 


Abbott 


welfare 


° 








Scheer Chemical Formed 
The Chemical Co. has 


been organized in New York by Walter 


Scheer 


E. Scheer, with offices at 60 East 42nd 
Street. The new organization will act 
as manufacturers’ agent and technical 
sales and market development consul- 
tant for chemical manufacturers in the 
fields of fine chemicals, surface-active 
agents and plasticizers. For the past 
several years, Mr. Scheer was vice-pres- 
ident of Amecco Chemicals Inc., New 
York, and was at one time associated 
with the Commercial Solvents Corp., 
New York. 
me @ ax 


CMRA Montreal Meeting 

On February 6th, 1947, the 
Chemical Market Research Association 
held 
Mount 


a meeting in Montreal at the 
Royal Hotel. The keynote of 
the meeting was “The Long View on 
between the 


the Chemical Trade 


United States of America, and Can- 


ida.” Speakers at the meeting were 
Wm. H. Losee. director of the division 
and merchan 


ol census of industry 


dising, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, who spoke on “Canada as a 
and a Market 
Professor H. R. Kemp, 


director of commercial relations, Dept 


Producer of, for Chem- 


ical Products”’; 
of Trade & Commerce, Ottawa, Can- 
ada, and R. N. McCormick, manager 
tariff department, Canadian Manufac- 
turers Association, Toronto, who spoke 
on “Aspects of the Tariff Relations be- 
tween Canada and the U.S. with par- 
to the Chemical In- 
Hon. C. D. 


former Minister of Munitions and Sup 


ticular reference 
dustry”; and the Howe, 
ply and presently Minister of Recon- 
struction in the McKenzie King Cab 
inet. The chairman of the meeting 
was R. B. 
CMRA. Chairman of Public Relations 
was J. G. Park, Enjay Co., New York. 
: pashan he 
Shell to Produce Glycerine 
Plans for the construction of a 


Wittenberg, president of 


$5,000,000 synthetic glycerine plant at 


Houston, Texas, were 


nounced by Shell Oil Co., New York. 


71 


recently an- 











ATTENTION — PERFUMERS © 


Adjust Your Formulae By Using Our 
Substitutes of Proven Merit 


Hydroxy Citronellal 
Geraniol 

Citronellol 

Rhodinol 


AVAILABLE 


Other Replacements For Aromatic Chemi- 
cals, Essential, and Flower Oils. 


SOAP and COSMETIC PERFUMES 
INDUSTRIAL ODOR MASKS 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 














SEELEY & CO., INC. 


136 Liberty Street — New York 6, N. Y. 


Factories and Warehouses 
Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. Nyack, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


___ —_ —E - — — — — 








ROSBY 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


PALE WOOD 


CROSBY CHEMICALS, INC. 


DE RIDDER, LOUISIANA 




















DDT 
INSECTICIDES 


We are licensed under Patent Nu. 
2,329,074 and can supply royalty- 
paid materials compounded as you 
wish. 


Whenever you need 


 ROTENONE 


Powder — Resins — Extracts 
| We can, as always, give you the best. 


DERRIS, INC. 


Specialists In Rotenone Roots and Rotenone Products 
798 WALL STREET NEW YORE 5, N. Y. 
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We announce development of new type soap 
colors 


PYLAKLORS 


They have good fastness to alkali, light. 
tin, ageing. 


The following shades are already available 


Bright Green Dark Brown 
Olive Green Palm Green 
Yellow Golden Brown 
True Blue Violet 


It will pay you to send 
for testing samples 





PYLAM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists, Importers, Exporters 
799 Greenwich St. New York City 14 
Cable Address: “Pylamco” 
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Positions Wanted 


Graduate Chemist—Seeks posi- 
tion change after 5 years experience 
as Plant Superintendent manufac- 
turing soaps, insecticides and sani- 
tary chemicals. Desire technical 
sales and service position in allied 
field but will consider manufactur- 
ing. Address Box 684, c/o Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals. 


Miscellaneous 

Mfrs.’ Rep.—Contacting whole- 
sale grocer chain and department 
stores would like to represent soap 
manufacturer in the Metropolitan 
area. 25 years’ experience. Address 
Box 681, c/o Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 


Exclusive Distributing Organi- 
zation with competent sales staff 
available for one additional manu- 
facturer of chemical or soap spe- 
cialty. Complete coverage of manu- 
facturers, jobbers and _ converters 
East of Mississippi. Handle all 
billing, sales and advertising expense. 
Address Box 685, c/o Soap & Sant- 
tary Chemicals. 


Manufacturers: National “name 
brand” distributors, let US give 
you coverage of Tallahassee trade 
area and representation in Florida, 
Georgia and Alabama. Thomas 
Phillips Distributors, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


Will Purchase for cash all your 
reformed, reconditioned, obsolete 
and surplus stocks of crown bottle 
caps or screw caps for immediate 
shipment. Canal Industries, Inc., 122 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 


Filling & Packaging service of- 
fered for liquids. Well located to 
serve Southern New England. We 
are also equipped to deliver your 
products. Dytex Chemical Co., 
Crary St., Providence 3, R. I. 


Packaging & Compounding: Let 
us compound and package (barrels, 
drums, boxes, cans) your formula 
for dry alkali mixtures including 
soap powders. Complete stock of 
alkalies available. Inquiries confi- 
dential. Prompt service. Gaylord 
Chemical Company, 503-05 West 
Fifth St., Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


Lines Wanted: Manufacturer's 
sales representative contacting job- 
bing trade and larger chain stores 
in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico and Utah, de- 
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sires insecticides and rodenticides 
packaged for household and com- 
mercial use. Traps, sprayers, dust- 
ers, swatters, flypaper and any effec- 
tive specialties related to pest con- 
trol. Commission basis. Willstan 
Sales Co., 120 Westminster Ave., 
Venice, Calif. 


Distributors Wanted: For pro- 
motion of a nationally advertised 
factory type powdered hand soap in 
east and middle west territory. For 
further information address Box 
686, c/o Soap & Sanitary Chemi- 
cals. 


For Sale: 2—Lehmann 5-Roll 
Steel Water Cooled Refiners. 20” x 
48”; 3—Auger Type Soap Powder 
Fillers ; 20—Shriver Filter Presses, 
30” to 36”, cast iron; Evaporators ; 
Pumps; etc. Send us your inquiries. 
Brill Equipment Company, 225 West 


34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Canadian Company manufac- 
turing an entirely new type of polish 
is now appointing distributors for 
various territories in the U.S.A. to 
cover chain, department, drug and 
shoe stores. Shipments duty paid 
F.O.B. distributors warehouse. Re- 
ply containing territory normally 
covered, business and banking ref- 
erences. Replies confidential. Ad- 
dress Box 687, c/o Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 


For Sale: 10 
iron Filter Presses; Houchin 12” x 
24” three roll Granite Stone Mill; 
2—Houchin Foot Presses; New 40 
gal. Pony Mixers; New stainless 
steel Tanks 100 to 1000 gals. ; Stain- 
less Aluminum & Copper Jack 
Kettles 40 gal. to 400 gal.; 6 Spout 
Liquid Gravity Fillers; Two Way 
Soap Cutting Table; Slabber ; Soap 
Frames; Stone Mills; Dryers; Mix- 
ers; Grinders; Filter Presses; Ket- 
tles & Tanks; Pumps Ball Bearing 
Conveyor; etc. Send for our latest 
bulletin. We buy your surplus equip- 
ment for cash. Stein Equipment Co., 
426 Broome St., New York 13, 


Will Purchase Immediately — 
Pneumatic Packaging Machine, used 
for chips, powder, cleanser ; also dry 
mixers, chip dryers, crutchers, and 
automatic soap press. Address Box 
dress Box No. 688, care Soap & 


Sanitary Chemicals. 


Sperry 32” sq. 


Sanitary Maintenance Jobbers: 
Notice—If you can ship us 15 or 30 
gallon drums we can supply promptly 
liquid toilet soap and neutral floor 
cleaner. Address Box 689 c/o Soap 


& Sanitary Chemicals. 
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Diamond Alkali Expands 

A two million dollar research 
and administration center of the Dia- 
mond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, will be 
constructed at Mayfield Heights neat 
Cleveland it was announced January 
21st. A company spokesman disclosed 
that the general offices would be trans- 
ferred to the new center along with 
the research, development, and central 
engineering divisions which are now at 
the Painesville plant. Two new build- 
ings will be erected on an 83-acre tract 
and will house 300 employees. Con 
struction of the new facilities must 
await approval of CPA for release of 
necessary building materials. Recently 
the company announced that it was 
building a ten million dollar electro 
chemical plant at Houston, Texas and 
was negotiating for lease of the chlor- 
ine unit at the Pine Bluff Arkansas 
\rsenal which comprises some twenty- 
eight buildings of the large arsenal 
plant. Operations at the chlorine 
caustic plant can begin 90 days after 
final approval of the lease by the War 


department. 


Offers Protective Apron 
West 
Island City, N. Y., has released infor- 


Disinfecting Co., Long 
mation on a new 10 ounce apron called 
“Durma-Gard.” It is made of poly- 
vinyl chloride-acetate, and is said to 
offer 
acids, alkalies, grease, and oils. 


against 
There 


are no stitches in the new garment, 


maximum protection 


seams being heat-sealed, and it is said 
to be easily washable with soap and 


water. 


Canadian PCO’s Meet 

The fifth annual Canadian Pest 
Control Operators’ conference was held 
at the University of Montreal, Mon- 
treal, Canada, February 17, 18 and 19, 
1947, sponsored by the University of 
Montreal in cooperation with the 
Canadian Pest Control Operators Asso- 
ciation. The program was in charge of 
Professor E. R. Bellemare and included 
laboratory sections and demonstrations. 
The annual business meeting of the 
Canadian PCO Association was to take 


place on Thursday, Feb. 20th at the 


Mount Royal Hotel. 
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COMPOUNDS 
for the 
COSMETIC, SOAP 
and 
INSECTICIDE TRADES 


Manufacturers of 


Aromatic Chemicals and Perfume Bases 
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601 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 








CIN- MADE CANS 











All fibre or fibre body with metal ends. 
Available in a wide range of sizes and colors. 
Plain or labelled. 

Your inquiries welcomed, large or small. 


THE CIN-MADE CORPORATION 
3rd & Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Almost a Half Century in Cincinnati 











AEROSOL 


INSECTICIDE BOMBS 


JS 





> Packed 25 
in a Case 





Shipping Weight 
58 Lbs. 


Price $1.40 


Per Bomb 


F.O.B. Stockton, Calif. 
or Chicago, Ill. 


Send Orders to 


ARTHUR S. LA PINE & CO. 
121 W. Hubbard St. Chicago 10, Ill. 











CERASNOW 


© 


HIGH MELTING POINT 
MICRO-CRYSTALLINE 
PETROLEUM WAXES 
in POWDER FORM 

















INDUSTRIAL 
RAW MATERIALS CORP. 


52 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 4-0709 
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“Ah finds ah’s in de frame o° mind to 
shoot yo de full fo bits, Cuthbert!” 


Frame of Mind... 


S a rule, business magazines are not read just for fun. 
Subscribers read them to keep informed about their 
industry, their trade. They read them for business reasons, 
when seeking information. Hence, they are usually in a 
“business” frame of mind, in a mental state more receptive 
to industrial and business advertising. This is only one of 
many reasons why specialized business magazines are the 
best advertising media for industrial products and equip- 
ment, but an important reason nevertheless. 

Now, if you want to reach into the field of soaps and 
detergents, household insecticides, disinfectants, polishes 
and other chemical specialties to carry your advertising 
message to readers in a “business” frame of mind, we 
suggest the one publication which specializes in serving 
the field, 


SOAP and Sanitary Chemicals 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 1 


A.B.C. paid subscription renewal rate for year ending October, 1945—88.4% 
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Tale Ends 


png of American Soa; 


& Glycerine Producers’ meeting 








in New York last month was run o1 
a split-second schedule, every speaker 
every panel discussion right on the 
dot,—an excellent, well-attended meet 
ing. Only one serious delay occurred 
An observant soaper reported to us 
that the butter at luncheon was served 
exactly 37 seconds behind schedule! 
. * > 

Take the Scotch! This was the 
advice to Charley Lund, U. S. Com 
merce Dept. well-known fat and oi 
expert, when he pulled his own num 
ber out of the hat in the door-prize 
drawing at the recent soap industry 
luncheon and marched to the prize 
table. He did just that,—took the 
bottle of Scotch on the prize table and 
retreated to his seat midst the verbal 
barbs of his friends. He admitted that 
he was both surprised and embarrassed 

also pleased with the Scotch. 
* ‘ . 

The silent battle behind the 
scenes over American exports of oils 
and fats goes on. To help feed Europ« 
and save them from going communis 
tic on us, our State Dept. wants more 
fats to ship abroad. Opposing them 
strongly in behalf of American fat 
users, notably soap makers, stands the 
Dept. of Agriculture. Not too much 
in the papers about it,—but the sub 
rosa struggle continues 

a . * 

True bed-time story: \ soap 
manufacturer without paper board to 
make shipping cases obtained a sup 
ply of paper by a devious but interest 
ing route. The soaper sold scarce gly 
cerine to a powder company who 
turned it into nitroglycerine. This was 
in turn sold to a gypsum mining outfit 
which also had its own paper board 
plant. So, in consideration of his orig- 
inal glycerine sale, the soaper received 
a few cars of paper board. And this 
dear children, illustrates what a stink 
ing mess everything is in today! 

* . * 

Cans, steel pails, kits, drums, et« 
will be allocated by at least one of the 
leading can manufacturers during 1947 


on a basis of 1941 use. 
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